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THE CANARY MURDER CASE 


Chr.pt/ff I 
T/y/: ‘ 

In the offices of the IToinhiJe Thitcau of the Detective 
Division of the New Yotk Poihe Du •ament, on the thiid 
floor ot the Police Ih tJ(|iiutcrs buiLlii^g ii« Center Street, 
there is a la^'^e steel ud ii» t ; and within it, ainon^ 
thousands of othois of ita kind, iIk it !C[ oses a sin dl screen 
indcx-caiJ on which is typed : ODLLL^ MARGARET 
184 JCfSt ^i\i Slrrti. Srpt. 10. MufJrr: Siran^l^d about 
II p m. Apartment tansa'-^ed Jc.icd rv stolen liodj found 
by A?ny C^bsutij muiL^^ 

Here, in a few toinmonplace words, is the bleak, un- 
adorned statement of one ca the most astonishing ciimes in 
the police annals of this coantrA^— a crii k so contradictory, 
so bafflim^, so ingenious, so uni»^ne, that for many days the 
best mindi of the Police I)ep«titrrcnt and the District 
Attorney’s office w^cic completely at a loss as to even a 
method of approach. Each line of investij^atlon only 
tended to prove that Marc.iret Odell could not possibly 
have been murdered. And yet, huddled on the great silken 
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davenport in her living-room lay the girPs strangled body, 
giving the lie to so grotesque a conclusion 
The true story of this crime, as it eventually came to light 
• after a disheartening period of utter darkness and confusion, 
revealed many strange a^id bizarre ramifications, many 
dark recesses of man’s unexplored nature, and the uncanny 
subtlety of a human mind sharpened by desperate and tragic 
despair. And it also revealed a hidden page of passional 
melodrama vrhich, in its essence and organisms, was no less 
romantic and fascinating than that vivid, theatrical section 
of the Contfdie Uumatne which deiL with the fabulous love 
of B non Nucinqen for Fslher van Gobscck, and with the 
unhappy Torpille’s tragic deith 
Margaret Odell was a product of the bohemian d^mr- 
monde of Broadway — a scintillant hgure who seemed some- 
how to typify the gaudy and spurious roman^ of transient 
gaiety. For nearly two years before her death she had been 
the most conspicuous an I, in a sense, popular figure of the 
city’s night llf' In our grandparents’ day she might have 
had conferred upon her that somewhat questionable desig- 
nation, “ the toast of the town ” • but to-day tlieic are too 
many aspiiants for this classification, too many cliques and 
violent schisms in the Lcpidoptera of our cal (5 life, to permit 
of any one competitor being thus singled out But, for all 
the darlings of both professional and lay pres-s -agents, 
Margaret Odell was a character of unquestioned fame m her 
little world 

Her notoriety was due in part to certain legendary tales of 
hei aff-iirs with one or two obscure potentates in the back- 
washes of Europe She had spent two years abroad after her 
fiist success in “ The Bretonne Maid ” — a popular musical 
comedy in which she had been mysteriously raised from 
obscurity to the rank of “ star ” — and, one m ly cynically 
imagine, her pie$s>agent took full advantage of her absence 
to circulate vermilion tales of her conques" s. 

Her appearance went far toward sustaining her somewhat 
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equivocal fame. There was no question that she was beauti- 
ful in a hard, flamboyant way. I remember seeing her danc- 
ing one night at the Antlers Club— a famous rendezvous for 
post-midnight pleasjurc-scekers, run by the notorious Red . 
Raegan.^ She impressed me then as a girl of uncommon 
loveliness, despite the calculating, predatory caste of her 
features. She was of medium height, slender, graceful in a 
leonine way, and, I thought, a tiifle aloof and even haughty 
in manner — a result, perhaps, of her reputed association 
with Fuiopean royalty. She had the traditional courtesan^ 
full, red lips, and the wide, mongoose tyes of Rosctti’s 
“ Bhs^ed Damo^el.*’ Tliere was in her face that strange 
combine ion of sensual promise and spiritual renunciation 
with which the paintcis of all ages have 6.ouglit to endow 
their conceptions of the Fternal Magdalene. Hers was the 
type of face, voluptuous and with a hint of mystery, which 
riil( > man’s emotions and, by subjugating his mind, drives 
him to desperate deeds 

Margaret Odell had received the sobriquet of Canary as 
a result of a part she had played in an elaborate ornitho- 
logual ballet of the Follies,” in which each girl had been 
gowned to represent a variety of bird. To her had fallen 
the role of canary; and her costume of white-and-yellow 
satin, together with her mass of shining golden hair and 
pink and-wlute complexion, had distinguished her in the 
eyes of the spectators as a creature of outstanding charm. 
Before a fortnight had pissed— so eulogistic were her press 
notices, and so uncriingly did the audience single her out 
for appl iusc -the “ JUrd Ballet ” was changed to the 
“ Canary Ballet,” and Miss Ovlell was piomoted to the 
rank of what might charitably be callt d danseuse, 

at the same time having a solo waltz and a song* interpolated 
for the special display of her charms and talents. 

*The Antlers Club has since been closed by the pohee; and Red 
Raegan U now serving a long term in Sing Sing for grand larceny. 

• Wiitten espet tally for her by B G De Sylva. 
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She h«-d quilted the “ Follies ” at the close ot the season, 
and during liei subsL'jucnt spcci^rulu enreer in the hiunts 
of Broadwiy’s night life she had been populiily ind 
fimili irly eilled the Cimiv II us it luppc-ncd that when 
her dead boJj^ wab found, brutally strangled, in her ipait 
ment, the crime immediately became known, ind was 
always the’*c tfter referred to, as the Cm in in ir 1 r 

My own paitiup iti in m the invc tig Mon of tin C miry 
murder case —or t'^ilicr m\ lah of Boswellnn jcitaLor — 
constituted one of the uio t memorable cxccnenccs of my 
life At the tun- of M rgaict OihU’s ini i Icr (cln I -X. 
Markham wa Di tni t Attcnn )f New N o k h t ng i iken 
officctheprev ding} ii rv 1 need h iidS le niucl \ i u ih u 
during the fo i yeus of hi<^ incu nlm v ue distinguished 
hinjocJf b) his ilhiost un nn\ uc c s is i (iiim il 1 1 t ti 
gator riic pi n c win i v\ mst mtly icc n tf* him, liow 

ever, w is hi 1 1 d ^ i tiful to 1 im , fc , b in w m \ i h i 

keen sense ef honour h in^iiun vel\ dii nk from leec^ ting 
credit foi kik euj ri nit wl il us ov\n Iht triuh is 
th it M irkh un I hn i r idv i il huypuimihci i uuy 
ot his m j^t f mieu nmin 1 ( I'^es lii e^ In fot tl i l i il 
solati n 1 1 nged to one 1 M iikh m’ \ i) cl; e fiKih, 
who re used, at tiiC tin , t ) j ( n l the f lels to be in i le 
public 

Ihis ri in w a i yoi n »■ s ; i il an t ) t h 1 )in, f ir [ ui 
poses oi 1101)11 iLv, I hiv e o n to c ill Ph 1) V inie 

Vii ce Ind 111 mi i g gift md ca^ biliti b He w i 
an irt i luctriii ^milfwiy, hne m ururp in t, md i 

f rolound st idcni c ilctic iiiij v i 1)M Mlhou li i 

Aincric 1 he h \i ii »■ \ eon cdu led m 1 1 r po, lu 1 oUll 
ret unt d sligl I u dish -accent nl in ointi n 11c had a 
liberal in Icjicii t( r t ir one, ml spent considerable lime 
fulfilling die socid ol lig ti wl leli dctolvr 1 on mm as .. 
result ot f mill) onne< iioHd o it he was nnther m idler 
nor a diletnnic IIis mannei was cyni( al md doof , 
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those who met him only casually, set him down as a snob. Bui 
knowing Vance, as I did, intimately, I was able to glimpse 
the real man beneath the surface indications ; and I knew 
that his cynicism and aloofness, f n from being a pose, sprang* 
instinctively from a nature whis:h was at once sensitive and 
solitary. 

Vance was not yet thiity-five, and, in a cold, sculptural 
fashion, was impressively good-looking. His face w«is blender 
and mobile ; but there was a stern, sardonic exptession to 
his features, which acted as a barrier b'^tween him ard hh 
fellows. He was not emotionless, but his emotions wc.e, in 
the m.dn, intellectual. He was olien criticised for his asv.eu- 
cism, yet I have seen him exhibit laic bursts of enthusiasni 
over an a*btheii< or p^)dl«]o»Kal pn)bLm However, he 
gave the inipres>ion of remaining remote from all mundane 
matters ; and, in truth, he looked upon life like a dispas- 
sionate and impcibonal spectator at a ] lay, secrctl) amused 
and debonairly cynical at tlie meaningless futility of it all 
Withal, he had a mind avid foi knowledge, and few details 
of the liuman comedy that came within his sphere of vision 
escaped him. 

It was as a direct result of this intellectual inqui-iti^cncbs 
that he befame actisely, though unoHiciady, interested in 
Matk^ .mi’s crmiiiial Investigaii uic 

I kept a faiily ^.omplete ici ord of the rases in which Vance 
participated as a kind of arniciis cume^ Iiulo diiu' ing tint I 
would ever be privileged to make them rublu ; but Mark- 
ham, after being defeated, as \ou icinembcr, on a hopelessly 
split ticket at tlic nc\T clcv lion, withdrew fn>m politUj> ; and 
last year Vance went abroad to live, Jcclinng he w'ould 
never return to An.eiica As a result, I obtaine 1 peiiaission 
from both of them to publish my notes in fall \'^ant c stipu- 
lated only that 1 '■hould not reveal liis name ; but otherwise 
no rcsiiictions were placed upon me. 

I have related cLcwliere^ the peculiar circumstances 
* ** The Benson Murder C sc ’ 
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which led to Vance’s participation in criminal research, and 
how, in the face of almost insuperable contradictory evi- 
dence, he solved the mysterious shooting of Alvin Benson. 
The present chronicle deals with his solution of Margaret 
Odell’s murder, which took place in the early fall of the 
same year, and which, you will recall, created an even 
greater sensation than its predecessor.' 

A curious set of circumstances was accountable for the 
way in which Vance was shouldered with this new 
investigation. Markham for weeks had been badgered by 
the anti-administration newspapers for the signal failures of 
his office in obtaining convictions against certain under- 
world offenders whom the pohcc had turned over lo him for 
prosecution. As a re<iult of prohibition a new and dangf‘rous 
and wholly undesirable kind of night life had sprung up in 
New York. A large number of well-finaneed cabarets, 
calling themselves night clubs, had made their appearance 
along Broadway and in its side streets ; and already there 
had been an appalling number of serious crimes, both 
passional and monetary, which, it was said, had had their 
inception in these unsavory resorts. 

At last, when a case of murder accompanying a hold-up 
and jewel robbery in one of the family hotels up-town was 
traced directly to plans and preparations made in one of the 
night clubs, and when two detectives of the Homicide 
Bureau investigating the case were found de id one morning 
in the neighbourhood of the club, with bullet wounds in 
their backs, Markham decided to pigeonhole the other 

'The Leeb-Leopold crime, the Dorothy King case, and the Hall 
Mills murder came later , but the Canary murder proved fully as con- 
spicuous a case as the Nau Patterson-** Caesar Young affair, Durant’s 
murder of Blanche Lamunt and Minnie Williams in San Francisco, the 
Molineux arsenic-poisoning case, and the Carlyle Harris morphine mur- 
der. lo find a parallel iu point ol public interest one must recall the 
Borden double-murder in Fall River, Ihe Thaw caie, the shooting ol 
Elweli, and the Rosenthal murdw. 
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affairs of his office and take a hand personally in the intolet' 
able criminal conditions that had arisen.* 

^ ilie case referred to* here was that of Mrs Ehnor Quifjrly, a wealthy 
widow living at the Adlon Hotel in West 96th Street She was found on 
the morning of Se] tember 5th suffocated by a gag which h n\ been placed 
on her by lobbcrs who had evidcatlv followed her home from the Club 
Turque— a small but luaunous all n ght cafe at 290 West 48th Street 
The killing of the two detectives, McQuade and Carmson, was, the 
police beffeve, due to the fact that they were in rr*ssc8»ion of i enn i 
nating evidence against the perpetratou of the crime Jewellri) airount- 
Lig to over $5 ,cuo was to\t ti im the Q ggiy uimciiL 



Chaptgf II 

FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW 
{Sunday^ Septemhfr qth) 

On the day following ixib decision, Markham and Vance and 
I were sitting in a secluded corner of the lounge- room of the 
Stuyvesant Club. We often came together there, for we 
weie all members of tlic Jub, and Markham frequently used 
it as a kind of unoflhi il up Utwn headquarters ' 

“ It’s bad enough to have halt the people in this city 
undci the impression that the [district Atloin^y’s ofTut is a 
kind of high-class collection a ^rncv%” he remarked that 
night, “without being necessitated to turn deterti\K_ 
because Pm no^ given s iffidenr evidence, or the right kind 
of evidence, with which tv scuirt convictions.” 

Vance looked up with a slow smile, and legardeo him 
qui/./ically. 

“ The difficulty w< uld sccin to be,” he returned, with an 
indolent drawl, “ that the police, being unversed m the 
exquisite abracadabra of legal procedure, laboui under the 
notion that evhience whuli would convince a man oi 
ordin’ry intelligence, would also convince .i court of law. 
A sill)- notion, don’t y' know. Lawyers don’t really want 
evidence: the) want erudile tec hriKalilies. And the avei- 
age policeman's brain is too forthiight to cope with the 
pedantic demand -c (jf juii ^ uidence ” 

“ It’s not as bad as that,” Markham retoitcd, with an 
attempt at good nature, dtljough the strain of the past few 

^ The St ii)rvcii<Aiit w«is ii 1 iige chib, somewhat in the i itnie of a ^luii- 
fied hotel ; and its extfiisive mtnibcrslup was duw i largely from the 
political, hgal, and financial ranks. 
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weeks had tended to upset bis habitual equanimity. “ If 
there weren't rules of evidence, grave injustice would too 
often be done innocent persons And even a ciiminal is 
•nlitled to protection in our courts ” 

Vance yawned mildly. 

“Markham, you should have been a pedigogue. It’s 
positively ama/in’ how you’ve lyiasteied all the standard 
oratoiic.d replies to ltUi* ism And yet, Pm unconv in'^cd 
You remember the WiM^ndn case of the kidnapped man 
whom die cnuit'' dctlued p»^"-um.ibly dead Even when he 
reaj'pe.iTcd, h de md hearty, among his foimcr neighbour^ 
his status of beine presumably dead was not 1' gdly altered 
Th( \iMl)le an 1 d^ monstrable lact th n he was actuail), alive 
was ^cgaidc 1 by the lourt as an iuim \tt»-id md inipeitinent 
side-issue^ . . Then there’s the tou hin’ situadon 
pie V ah nt in tliis fair countiy of a man being insane m one 
State and sine in another. . . R ally, y’ know, you can’t 
e\pcct a more lav intdiitrence, uri'^Lillcd in tlie benign pro 
ceases of leqal logit lii [ t tcive such subtle uti/nues. Youi 
la) man, swaddled in the darkness, of oroin’ty common 
sense^ wf)i Id say tl^at a peisnn who is a lunatic on one Lank 
of a rivet wotil I smU be a lunatic if he w^as on the opposite 
bank. And he’d dso hold —eiioneously, no doubt— that if 
a mall was In lnt^ he would piesuniably be alive.” 

“Why this academic disseitation ? ” asked Markliam, 
this time a bit iiritably. 

“ It seems to touch rathei vitallv on the source of youi 
piescnt prvdkament,” Vance explained equably. “The 
pohcc, not being lawyers, have apparently got you into hot 
water, what ? , . Why not stait an imitation to send all 
detts tivos to law school ? ” 

“ You’ic a great help,” rctofted Maikham. 

Vhince raiacd hi'' ctebiows slightly. 

“ Why dis[)ar<ige my suggestion ? Surely you must 
perceive that it Ins merit A man witliout legal training 
^ The case to which Vanre icferreJ, ] .tsccuained was Shatter 

ham V. Shjt*prh4m Mi^h , '▼q i te^t '•x* 
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when he knows a thing to be true, ignores all incompetent 
testimony to the contrary, and clings to the facts. A court 
of law listens solemnly to a mass of worthless testimony, 
and renders a decision not oh the facts but according to a 
complicated set of rules. The result, d’ ye sec, is that a 
court often acquits a prisoner, realising full well that he is 
guilty. Many a judge has said, in effect, to a culprit : ^ I 
know, and the jury knows, that you committed the crime, 
but in view of the legally admissible evidence, I declare you 
innocent. Go and sin again. ’ ” 

Markham grunted. Td hardly endear myself to the 
people of this county if I answered the current strictures 
against me by recommending law courses for the Police 
Department.” 

** Permit me, then, to suggest the alternative of Shake- 
speare’s butcher ; ‘ Let’s kill all the lawyer?.’ ” 

Unfortunately, it’s a situation, not a utopian theory, 
that has to be met.” 

“ And just bow,” asked Vance lazily, “ do you propose 
to reconcile the sensible conclusions of the police with what 
you touchingly call correctness of legal procedure ? ’■ 

“ To begin with,” Markham informed him, “ Pve decided 
henceforth to do my own investigating of all important 
’ night-club criminal cases. I called a conference of the heads ol 
my departments yesterday, and from now on there’s going to 
be some real activity radiating direct from my office. I intend 
to produce the kind of evidence 1 need for convictions.” 

Vance slowly took a cigarette from his case and tapped 
it on the arm of his chair. 

‘‘ Ah ! So you are going to substitute the conviction of 
the innocent for the acquittal of the guilty ? ” 

Markham was nettled ; turning in his chair he frowned 
at Vance. 

I won’t pretend not to understand your remark,” he 
said acidulously. “ You’re back again on your favourite 
theme of the inadequacy of circumstantial evidence as 
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compared with your psychological theories and aesthetic 
hypotheses ” 

‘‘ Quite so,” agreed Vance carelessly, V* know, 
Markham, your sweet and chaimin’ faith in circumstantial • 
evidence is positively disarming. Before it, the ordinary 
powers of ratiocination arc benumbed. I tremble for the 
innocent victims you are about to gather into your legal 
net. You’ll eventually make the meie attendance at any 
cabaret a frightful hazard.” 

Markham smoked a while in silence. Despite the seeming 
bitterness at times in the discussions of these iwo men, there 
was at bottom no animosity in their attitude toward each 
other Their friendship was of long standing, and, despite 
the dissimilarity of their temperaments and the marked 
lifference in their points of view, a profound mutual respect 
oimed the basis of their intimate relationship 
At length Markham spoke 

Why this sweeping deprecation of circumstantial 
^ \ idence ? I admit that at times it may be misleading ; but 
It often forms powerful presumptive proof of guilt. Indeed, 
Vance, one of our greatest legal authorities, has demon- 
strated that it is the most powerful actual evidence in 
existence. Direct evidence, in the very nature of crime, is 
almost always unavailable. If the courts had to depend on 
it, tlie gicat majority of criminals would still be at large 
“ I was under the impicssion that this pieiious majority 
had alway& enjoyed its untrammelled freedom.” 

Markham ignored the interruption. 

^‘Take this example: A do/en adults see an animal run- 
ning across the snow, and testify that it was a chicken ; 
whereas a child sees the same anim d, and dcclaies it was 
a duck. They thcieupon examine the animal’s footprints 
and find them to be the web-fooled tracks made by a duck, 
Isitnot conclusi\e, then, that the animal was a duck and not 
a chicken, despite the prepondeiance of direct evidence?” 

' rU grant you your duck,” acceded Vance indifferently. 
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“And having gratefully accepted the gift,” pursued 
Markham, “ I propound a corollary : A dozen adults bCc a 
human figure crossing the snow, and take oath it was a 
'woman ; whereas a child asserts that tfie liguie was a man. 
Now, will you not also grant that the circumstantial evi 
dence of a maii^s footprints in the snow would supply incon- 
trovertible proof th it It y, is, in fact, a man, and not a 
woman ? ” 

“ Not at all, m\ de \i Jusilni ta,” replied Vance siict' Iting 
his legs languid!) in front (»f him , ‘‘ unless, iil course, )oli 
could show that a huinari being possc sses no lii^h i ouicr of 
brains than a duck ” 

“ What h i\e b» lins to do with it? ” M iikham asked 
impatkiitly. “ r»raiij5 d<in’t a*Tect oiu’ foot} ^ i is ” 

‘Not tliO^c of . d ck, vcrl inlv Bu^ the * lain? iniglit 
veiy \ cll - no do\il t, oiun Jo- tfl vt iljc t ’pniits 
of a hurmn being.” 

“Am i 1 Hig a L r n tn anthrop dc Dinvmnn 
adaptability, or uuicly n taplo sical ofccul ui ni < ” 

“ In none of laose abstruse bu) jccl",” \ anct assuicd Inin 
“ I’m mciely stating a simple fat t luIIcci fioin obser\ ’ uai ’ 

“ W'll, according to your buddy and pecuh trlv di \c ’cn ed 
procc<5scs (d rcasonujg, woul i the' cum ii till .vidcnce 
of those masculine h )»i mt ludutite a man or a won in?” 

“ Not neces jariiv citlier,” \ . n niswt red • “ or, r nher, 
a possibility ol Civh Such c\ji<*nce, when a]>[ lu 1 to a 
human being-- to a c ic iture, that is, withaica ouiii Mumd-- 
would merely Hi can to me that the figuic crossing ilie snow 
was either a man in iiis own sluies, oi a woiUcin in m ui’s 
^hocs; or perhaps, evfn, a linglteged diild In short, it 
would cemvey to my pnrcl) unit gal initlli^f n».c eerily 
that the tracks were made by some descend int of* the 
Pithecanthropm rrretus wt iiirig incii’o shoes on 1 is netlici 
limbs— sex and age unknown. A J'uk’s spews, on the 
other hand, I might be temp+cJ to take at their fa' e \alue ” 

“Pm delighted to obscree,” sai<i MokiMm “that, at 
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least, you repudiate the possibility of a duck die«sing itself 
up in the gardener’s boots.” 

Vance was silent for a moment ; then he said : 

“ The trouble with ) ou modern Scions, d" ye see, is that 
you attempt to redm e human nature to a formula ; where?* 
the truth is that man, like life, is infinitely complex. He’s 
shrewd and tiicky — skilled foi fentuiies in all the most 
diabolical chicaneiies. He is a creature of low cunning, who, 
even in the n^imal course of his v.iin and idiotic ^tiuggle for 
existence, insiinclivcly and deliberate! v tells ninety-nine 
lies to one liuth. A duck, not having had Be heaven-kis*:ing 
advantages of hum tn iv dilation, is a strai^litfoiward and 
eminent!) In nest biKi ” 

“ How’,” asked Markham, ‘‘since you jettison all the 
ord’n irv means of ain\mg at a conclusion, would you 
decide the sex or spev ies of this person wliO left the masem 
line fc)otj>i lilts in the snow ? ” 

Vanre Mew a spiral of smoke toward the ceihrg. 
fiist, I’d lefiiuliaie vdl the ctiJ^mce of the twelve astig- 
matic adults and the (»nc brighT-e)ed child Next, I’d 
Ignore the fi.otpiints in the snow. Then, with a mind un- 
prejudiced by dubious testimony and uncluttered with 
mateijal clues, TM determine the exact nature of the crime 
which this fleeing pti.:Oii had committed. After having 
analysed it \ap ms ta^.tcls, I ccmld infallibly toll y(»ii not 
only whether the cul[ lit was a man oi a woman, but I could 
disc libc his lialuts, Jiaracter, and personality- And 1 could 
do all this whcthei the fleeing figure left male or female or 
kangaroo trnAs, or u^^ed stilp^, 01 rode off on a velocipede, 
or levitated without leaving tiacks at all,” 

Maikhatii smiled broadly. “You’d Ic worse than the 
police in the matter of suppl)ing me legal e\idenee, I fear ” 
“ I, at h ast, wc'uldn’t procure e\id.MKe agaiiHt some un- 
susptcting person whose boots luisi been appropi rated by 
the real culprit,” retorted \ race. “ And y’ know, Markham, 
as long as vou pin your faith to footprints vou’ll inevitably 
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arrest just those person^) whom the actual criminals want 
you to — namely, persons who have had nothing to do with 
the criminal conditions you’re about to investigate.” 

He became suddenly serio||s. 

See here, old man ; there are some shrewd intelligences 
at present allW with what the theologians call the powers 
of darkness. The surface appearances of many of these 
crimes that are woirying you arc palpably deceptive. 
Personally, I don’t put much stock in the theory that a 
malevolent gang of cut-tliroals have organised an American 
camorra, and in A? the silly night clubs their headquarters. 
The idea is too melodramatic. It smacks too much of the 
gaudy journalistic imagination : it’s too Engine Sue-ish. 
Crime isn’t a mass in^imct except during war-time, and 
then it’s merely an obscene sport. Crime, d* yc see, is a 
personal and individual business. One doesn’t make up a 
parh catre for a muider as one does for a bridgff game. . . . 
Markham, old dear, don’t let this romantic ciiminological 
idea lead you astray And don’t scrutinise the figurative 
footprints in the snow too closely. They’ll confuse you most 
horribly — youi’t far too tru'-tin’ and literal for this wicked 
world. 1 warn you lliat no clever criminal is going to leave 
liis own footprints for your tape-measure and calipers.” 

He sighed dccpl) , and gave Markham a look of bantering 
commiseiation. 

“ And have y ou paused to < oiisider that youi first case 
may even be devoid of footprints f . Alas! What, then, 
will you do ? ” 

1 could overcome that difficult v by taking you along 
with me,” suggested Maikham, with a touch of irony. 
*‘How would you like to accompany me on the next 
important case that breaks ? ” 

“ I am ravished by the idea,” said Vance 
Two days later the front pages of our metropolitan press 
^<\^ried glaxitig headlines teUing of the muidcr of Margaret 
Odell. 



Chdpte^ III 
THE MURDER 

{Tuesday^ September \ith, 8 30 tf.w) 

It was barely half-past eight on that momentous moniiBg 
of September the nth when Markham brought word to us 
of the event. 

I was living temporarily with Vance at his home in East 
38th Street — a large remodelled apartment occupying the 
two top floors of a beautiful mansion. For several years I 
had been Vance’s personal legal representative and adviser, 
having resigned from my fathei’s law firm of Van Dine, 
Davis and Van Dine to devote myself to his needs and 
interests. His affairs were by no means voluminous, but 
his personal finances, together with his numerous pin chases 
of paintings and ohjets d^atU occupied my full lime without 
burdening me. This monetary and legal stewardship was 
eminently congenial to my tastes ; and my friendship with 
Vance, which had dated from our undergraduate days at 
Harvard, supplied the social and human element in an 
arrangement which otherwise might easily have degenerated 
into one of mere diab routine. 

On tliis pr^rficular mottling I had risen early and was 
working in the library when Currie, Vance's valet and major- 
domo, announced Markham’s presence in the living-room 
I was consiilerably astonished at this early morning visit, 
for Markham well knew that Vaiice, who rarely rose before 
noon, resented any intrusion upon his matutinal slumbers. 
And in that moment I received the curious impression that 
something unusual and portentous was to«vard. 
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I founH Markham pacinj^ restlessly up and down, his hat 
and glo\es thrown carelessly on the centre-table. As I 
entered he halted and looked at me with harassed cyca. 
He was a moderately tall man, clcan-sh jven, grey-h.drcd, 
and firmly set up. Ilis appec*^ancc was distinguidiecl, and 
his manner courteous and kindly. But beneath hi:> gracious 
exterior theie was an aggressive sternness, an indomit dde, 
grim strength, that gave one the sen^^e of dogged cflic i. cry 
and untiring capability. 

“Good morning, Van,” he greeted me, with ^mpiticnt 
perfunctoriiiess. “'Jlieu’o been another JiaJf v\<)»ld murder 
— the worst and ugli^ t thus far. . lie lie-it .o 1 and 
regarded me sc«uchingly. “ You rcrall iny ch it witli \ ance 
at the club the other night ? There was soinf thing damned 
pro}: Ik tic in liH lem « ks And jou lemcmlur I hill urom- 
iscJ to td e him along < n the i.ext important case. Wed. 
the caM' has bioLcu wah a venge incc Ma^gcoei 0«kll, 
whom tljcv e.dlcd the Canu^, his bet n sti angled in her 
aparin ent : and fr* ni whif 1 just got over the \ hi'ne, it 
looks like another night-club ntTaii. Tm 1 leaded for the 
Odell aputment now. • . . What about rousing out the 
sybarit*' i ” 

“ By .lb niein^/’ I agieed, whh an alaenty wdtkh, I fe.ir 
w xs in largo measure pr< mpuJ bv riircl) s ihdi mf'ti\rs 
The Canary! If one hid sought tiie city over foi a viifni 
whose murder wcmlJ rtir up excileuKuit, there Cvuild ha\e 
been but few selections bc< tereakulatcd toj>i >dui.et!j.s jesulf. 

Ha'itening to the door, I summoned Curne, and tvdd him 
to call \ anee \t on' e 

“ J'm afraid, oV — began Cuf’ie, poliicl) he it lut. 

“Calm your fear->,” cut in M iikham. “Til take all 
responsibility fen waking him at tliis in lec'-nt Iu»ur.” 

Cuirie sensed an cmerg -ney and d parted. 

A minute or two later Vance, in an elaborate]) embroi- 
dered silk kimono and sandals, appeared at tlie living-room 
door* 
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“My word!” he greeted U8, in mild astonishment, 
glancing at the clock. “ Haven’t you cha])s gone to bed yet ? ” 

He strolled to the mantel, and selected a gold-tipped 
cigarette from a small Florentine humidor. 

Markliara’s eyes narrowed ; he was in no mood for levity. 

“ TJic Canary has been murdeied,” I bluitjd out. 

Vance held his wax vesta ptdbcd, and g.r. e me a look of 
indolent inquisitive n^‘ss, “ WIk c innry ? ” 

“M.ii;.Mret Ovlell was found strangled this morning,” 
amended Markham brusquely. “ Even y.ni, wrapped in y »ur 
scented cotton-wool, have he.arJ of hei. And you can 
re disc the sigiiificaiKC of the <.iiiue. I’m person.dly going to 
look for those focjtpii i* ^ in die snow ; and if you want to 
come along, as you iJiiimatc i the other night, you'll have to 
get a mov"' on.” 

Van<>e cjusIk* 1 out his cigarette. 

“Margiiet Odell, tli r !' Iway's Monde Aspa&ia— or 
was it Pfityric who had the cuifjure (TorK . Most dis- 
ite^sing’’ ” Jicspitc his ofihand manner, I could see he was 
d^ c{ ]y mune^icd. “ The base enemies of l.jw and c i icr arc 
determined to thivvy you ino’^t hoiiibly, aicn’t they, old 
deal ? Deuce 1 inc onsidoiale of ’em! . , . Excuse me while 
1 seek Jinhiliments suitable lo the occasion.” 

He disaj'peartd into his bedroom, while Ma Idi un took 
out a large cigar and resolutely prepared it fur smohlng, and 
I icLUiii' d to the libraiy to put away the papers on which I 
liad 1'ct.n working. 

In less than ten minutes Vance reappeared, dressed for the 
8tu*et 

“ y*' ’>/, mo 7 j he announced gaily, as Curiic handed 

him his Jiat and glov^cs and a medacca cane. “ Allons~y[ ” 

We lode iip-town along M.idison Avenu^, turned into 
Central Patk, and came out by the West 72nd Street 
cntiance. Maigaiet Od ll’s apartment wa.s at 184. West 71st 
Street, near Broadway' ; md as we drew up to the curb, it 
was necessary for the patrolman on duty to make a passage 
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for US through the crowd that had already gathered as a 
result of the arrival of the police. 

Feathergill, an assistant District Attorney, was waiting in 
the main hall for his Chiefs arrival. 

** It^s too bad, sir,” he laiitented. “ A rotten show all 
round. And just at this time! . . He shrugged his 
shoulders discouiagingly. 

‘‘ It may collapse quickly,” said Markham, shaking the 
other’s hand, “ How are things going ? Sergeant Heath 
phoned me right after you called, and said that, at first 
glance, the case looked a bit stubborn.” 

“ Stubborn ? ” repeated Feathergill lugubriously. “ It’s 
downright impervious Heath is spinning round like a tur- 
bine. He was Crilled off the Boyle case, by the way, to devote 
his talents to this new shocker. Inspector Moran arrived 
ten minutes ago, and gave him the official imprimatur.” 

“ Well, Heath’s a good man,” declared Markliam. “ We’ll 
work it out . . . W'hich is the apartment f ” 

Feathergill led the way to a door at the rear of the 
main ball. 

“ Here you are, sir,” he announced. I’ll be running 
along now. I need sleep. Good luck! ” And he was gone. 

It will be necessary to give a brief description of the house 
and its interior arrangement, for tlie somewhat peculiar 
structure of the building played a vital part in the seemingly 
insoluble problem posed by the murder. 

The house, which was a four-stoicy stone structure 
originally built as a residence, had been remodelled, both 
inside and outside, to meet ihe requirements of an exclusive 
individual apartment dwelling. There were, I believe, three 
or four separate suites on each floor ; but the quarters 
upstairs need not coin ern us. Tin* main floor was the 
scene of the crime, and here theie were three apartments 
and a dentist’s office. 

The main entrance to the building was diiectly on the 
street, and extending straight back from the iiont door was 
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a wide hallway. Directly at the rear of this hallway, and 
facing the entrance, was tlie door to the Odell apartment, 
which bore the numeral 3 .” About half-way down the 
front hall, on the right-hand side, was the stairway leading 
to the floors above ; and direc tly beyond the stairway, also 
on tlie right, was a small reception-room with a wide arch- 
way instead of a dooi. Directly opposite to the '.tairway, in 
a small recess, stood the telephone switchboard. Theic was 
no elevatoi in the jiouse. 

Another important feature of this ground-floor plan was a 
small paSvSjgc-w'ay at the rear of the main liall ana at right 
angles to it, which led past the front walls ot the Odell 
apartment to a door opening on a couit at tin' wt.sl side ol 
the building. This court was connected with the street by 
an allei hmr feel wide. 

In the accompanying diagram this arrangement of the 
ground floor can be easily visualised, aiiiJ 1 suggest that the 
reader fix it in his mind ; for I doubt if evei bcloie so simple 
and obvious an aichi^ectuial design played such an imporc- 
tant parr in a cjiminal mv^UTy. liy its very simplicity and 
almost conventional f miili tritv — mJe<d, by its total lack 
of anv puzzling coin^ Tu ations —it proved so baffling to the 
investigators t) ^t the case tlir^atened, for many days, to 
remain forever insolubl . 

As Markham entered the Odell ctpariment that morning 
Sergeant Ernest Heath came forwaid v oiilc ami extended 
his hand. A look of r»*lkf passt‘d over his bro.id, pugnu ious 
features ; and it was obvious that the .*nirnooit v ..rid rh airy 
wltkh always exist between the Detective Division and the 
Di^rict Attorney’s offl^'e duiing the investigation of any 
criminal ca-e had no place in his attitude on tin’s occasion. 

I’m glad you’ve come, sir,” he said ; and nican^ it. 

He then turned to Vance with a cordial smile, and held 
out his handd 

^ llrath had become aiquainltd with Virite diiric^ the invcBtigariun 
of the Hetnon murder rase two months previous. 
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“ So the amachoor sleuth is with us again ' ” His tone 
held a friendly banter. 

Oh, quite,’’ murmured Vance “ How’s your induciion 
coil working this beautiful September morning, ‘^ergedUt ^ ” 
Pd hate to tell you^ ” Ihcn Heath’s face grew sud- 
denly gr ive, m 1 he turned to \Hrkl) \m “ It’s a raw dx.al, 
sir Whv in hell couldn’t they hav'e picked some one besides 
the Canary for tlicir diit\ work ? -There’s plenty of Janes 
on Broadway who could’ i faded from the picture without 
causing a se^ord diim ; Im they gotta go and bump off 
the Queen of Shcb i • ” 

At> lie spoke, William A Moran, the commanding officer 
of the I )ctectivc Ihireau, came into tlie little f jver and per 
formed th( usu il fund shikmg c-^remony nL»>iigh he had 
met V m e and t 'c but orce before, and then I'^u illy, he 
rcv\f ml tretl us l odi ard addx' d us courteously by name 
‘ ^ oir \ji’\ d,” lie Slid to MarUiam, m i well bred, 
moditl a 1 xojet, ‘Ms very wehomc berge mr Heath will 
give \ou what piclimmuy inforraalion joi want 1 in btiU 
{•reirv m k1i in the daik only ]ust anivoi" 

“ A lot of mu rn lion Pze to gite,’' grumbh d Heath, 
as Ik hd tht w ly into living-’'o i 

M UfT lut ()dcli\ ap utin mt w i". a -.uit* of two f lirly laige 
looms cvjimcited l)\ i wid^* uhwa\ aripea with heavy 
dam isk po^1u^lC'^ Ihe entruKC door from the mnu hall of 
the l)ullv^uuc hd ipto a '.mil icctmeular tuye’’ 1 )ut eight 
ftei long no tour feet de^p with double V'' \ ti in-gl iss 
doc'ir opt mug into the main room bL\cnil There wa® no 
oili r cun to thv. ijuartuicnt, ird the ^ Iroam eouli be 
It ulu 1 till )\i^h the a^«hway fiom tlit luing room 
iheie as a 1 iiqe J y nj oit, cov ed with biocaded silk, 
m iu lit 1 1 \hr hTtplcKc m the leii j« ind a dl of the Iiymy 
room, with a lo ig nuroA'’ hbiu) t il>le of ipl ud losewooj 
extindim’^ along its b lek (^n the op| i ite wall, between 
the iovci and the auhwav into the h d )om, hung a tiiph- 
catc Mane Antoinette mirror, beneath which stood a mahog- 
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any gate-legged table. On the far side of the archway, near 
the large oriel window, was a baby grand Steinway piano 
with a beautifully designed and decorated case of Louis- 
Seize ornamentation • In th ' corner to the right of the fire- 
place was a spindle-legged escritoire and a square hand 
painted waste-paper basket ol vellum To the left of the 
fireplace stood one of the loveliest Boule cabinets I have 
ever seen Several excellent rcprodii* tions of Boucher, 
Fragonard, and Watteau hung about the walls The bed- 
room contained i chest of drawers, a dressing table, and 
several gold leaf ch nrs The whole apartment seemed 
eminently in keeping with the Canary's fragile and evanes 
cent personality 

As we stepped fiom the little foyer into the living room 
and stood for a moment looking about, a scene bordering 
on wreckage met our e\ The rooms had apparcntlv been 
ransacked bv some one in a frenzy of haste, and the disorder 
of the phee was appalling 

‘^Thty didn’t exactly do the job in dainty fashion,’’ 
remarked Inspector Moran 

“ I suppose we oughta Le gratefal they didn’t blow the 
joint up with dynamite ” returned Heath acridl\ 

But It was not the general disorder thit most attracted 
us Our gi'e was almost immediate! v drawn and held by 
the body of the dead girl, which rested m an unnatural, 
stmi recumbent attitude in the cornel of the davenport 
nearest to where wc stood Her head was turned backward, 
as if by force, over the silken tufted upholster v ; and her 
hair had come unfastened and lay beneath her head and 
over hei bare shoiildei like a frozen t ataract of liquid gold 
Her face, m violent death, was distoiteJ and unlovely Her 
skin was discoloured , her eyes were stai ing , her mouth was 
open, and her lips were drawn back Her neck, on either 
side of the thy i old cartilage, showed uglv dark bruises She 
was dressed m a flimsy' evening gown of black Chantilly lace 
over cream coloured chifion, and aciuss the arm of the 
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davenport had been tlirown an evening cape iJ doth-of-gold 
trimmed with ermine 

There were et idenccs of hei ineffectual struggle with the 
persons who had stranghd her Be-id^s the dishevelled con 
dition of her haii, one of the shoulder-straps of h^i gown 
had been severed, inj tliere was a long rent in the fine 1 ice 
across her breast A *mall cordage of artificial orchids had 
bc' n torn fiom hci bodice, and lay crumpled in her laj> One 
satin slipper htd falhm off, and her right knee was twisted 
inward on the 'eat ol the davenport, a-, if she had sought to 
lift herself out of iLt suffocating clutches oi her antagonist. 
Her fingers were still flexed, no doubt as thev had been at 
the moment of her capitulation to dc ith, wlien she had 
relinquished h u giip upc n the murderer'^ wrists. 

The spell of horini cast ovei us by the '•ight of the tor- 
tured body was Iju ken by the inattei if ititt toner ol Heath. 

You ‘•ee, Mr Markh im, the was evidf ntl} sitting in the 
corner of this settee when the was grabbed suddenly from 
behind/’ 

Markham nodded. “ It must hive taken j pretty strong 
man to strangle her so easily ” 

“ ril ^ay’ ” agietd Hejtli He bent over and pointed to 
the girl’s bmpT, c n whuh showed sc\ cial abia'.ions “ They 
stripped her rinas off, too; and thev didn’t go about it 
gentle, either.” Then he indicated a intnt of fine plati- 
num chain, set with tiny peirls, whic h hung ovci one of her 
shoulders. “And they grabbed whatever it was hanging 
ro md her neck, and broke the chain doinc* it They weren’t 
overlooking anything, or losing any time . . A swell 
gentlemanly job. Nice and refined ” 

“ Wliere’s the Medical Examiner ? ” asl^ed Markham 
“ He’s coming,” Heath told him. “ You can r get Doc 
Doremus to go anywheres without his bu' / fist ” 

“ He ma}^ find something else —something that doesn^t 
show ” 

“ There’s plenty showing for me,” drclared Heath. 
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Look at I his apartment It wouldn’t be much worse jf a 
Kansas cyclone had struck it.” 

We turned from the depressing spectacle of the dead girl 
and moved toward the centre of the room. 

“Be careftil not to touch an\ thing, Mr. Markham,” 
wained Heath “I’ve sent for the finger-print experts — 
they’ll be heie an) minute now.” 

Vance looked uj) in n'oek astonishment. 

“ Fin^cr-piints ' You don’t sav — lealK ! How del5t:htful! 
— Imagine a jc hnnic in tlih enlightened day leaving his 
finger prints foi you to find.” 

“ All crooks aren't clever, Mr \\ince,” declared Heath 
combatively. 

“Oh, dear, no* The)’d never be apprehended if they 
were But, after all, Serccant, even an authentic finger- 
print nieicU means thit the person v^ho made it was dally- 
ing around at some lime v)r other It d( csn’t indicate 
guilt.” 

“ Ma\ be so,” conceded Heath doggedly. “ But I’m here 
to tell you that if I pet anv pood honest to God finger-prints 
outa this devastated area, it s not g ling so eas) with the bird 
that made 'em.” 

Vance appeared t(i be shocke 1. “ You positively terrife 
me. Sergeant. Henceforth 1 shall adopt miftens as a per 
manmt addition to my attiie. I’m always handling the 
furniture and the teacups an 1 the various Inickknacks in 
the hou es where I call, don’t y’ know.” 

Markh im interposed himself at this point, and suggested 
the) make a tour (>f inspection while waitinp for the Medical 
Examiner 

“ They didn’t add anything much to the usual methods,” 
Heath pointed out “ Killed the girl, and then ripped things 
wide open ’ 

The two looms had apparently been thoroughly ran- 
sacked. Clothes and vaiiout* articles were strewn about the 
floor. The doors of both clothcs-closets (there was one in 
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each room) were open, and to judge from the chaos in the 
bedroom closet it had been huniedly searched ; although 
the closet off of the living room, which was given over to the 
storage of infrequently used itfms, appeared to have been 
ignored The drawers of the dressing-table and chest had 
been partly emptied on to the floor, and the bedclothes had 
been snatched away an4 the mattress turned back Two 
chairs and a small occasional table were upset ; several 
vases were broken, as if thev had been searched and then 
thrown down in the wrath of disappointment ; and the 
Marie Antoinette mirror had been broken. The escritoire 
was open, and its pigeonholes had been emptied in a 
jumbled pile upon the bloiter. The doors of the Boule 
cabinet swung wide, and in‘^ide there was the same confusion 
of contents that marked the interior of the e^cytoire. The 
bronze-and porcelain lamp on the end of the library-table 
was lying on its side, its satin shn Je torn where it had struck 
the sharp corner of a silver bonhonnure 

Two objects in the general db uray, paiticularly attracted 
my attention — a black metal document box of the kind 
purchasable at an^ stationery store, and i large jewel case of 
sheet steel with a circular inset lock The latter of these 
objects was destined to play a curious and sinister part in 
the investigation to follow 

The document-box, which was now empty, had been 
placed on the libi ary-table, next to the overturned lamp. 
Its lid was thrown back, and the key wa*^ ‘^till in the lock 
In all the litter and disorganisation of the room, this box 
seemed to be the one outstanding indication of calm and 
orderly activity on the part of the wrecker 

The jewel-case, on the other hand, had been violently 
wrenched open. It sat on the dressing-table in the bedroom, 
dinted and twisted out of shape by the terrific leverage that 
had been necessary to force it, and beside it lay a brass- 
handled, cast-iron poker which had evidently been brought 
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from the living-room and used as a makeshift chisel with 
which to prize open the lock. 

Vance had glanced but casually at the different objects 
in the rooms as we made our rounds, but when he came to 
the dressing-table, he paused abruptly. Taking out his 
monocle, he adjusted it carefully, and leaned over the 
broken jewel-case. 

“ Most extr’9rdin’ry! ” he murmured, tapping the edge 
of the lid with his gold pencil What do you make of that. 
Sergeant ? ” 

Heath liad been eyeing Vance with narrowed lids as the 
latter bent over the dressing-table. 

“ What’s in your mind, Mr. Vance? ” he, in turn, asked. 

“ Oh, more tlian you could ever guess,” Vance answered 
lightly. But just at the moment I was toying with the 
idea that this steel case was never torn open by that wholly 
inadequate iron poker, what ? ” 

Heath nodded his head approvingly. “ So you, too, 
noticed that, did you ? . . . And you’re dead right. That 
poker might’ve twisted the box a little, but it never snapped 
that lock.” 

He turned to Inspector Moran. 

“ That’s the puzzler I’ve sent for ‘ Prof.’ Brenner to clean 
up — ij he can. The jimmying of that jewel-case looks to me 
like a high-class professional job. No Sunday-school 
supciintendent did it.” 

Vance continuevi for a while to study the box, but at 
length he turned away with a perplexed frown. 

‘•I say!” he commented. Something dc\ilish queer 
took place here last night.” 

“ Oh, not so queer,” Heath amended. It a > a thorough 
job, all right, but there’s nothing mysterious about it.” 

Vance polislied his monocle and put it away. 

‘‘ If you go to work on that basis, Sergeant,” he returned 
carelessly, I greatly fear you’ll run aground on a reef. 
And ina> kind lica\en bring you safe to shore! ” 
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THE PRINT OF 4 HJNl) 

{Tueiday^ Sefternlt) wih y g.^o a.ni.) 

A Fiw minutes after we had returned to the living-room 
Docioi I))remus, the Chief Medic il Examiner, ariived, 
jaunty and energetic. Immediately in his li.im c.ime three 
other men, one of whom carijed a bulky camera and a folded 
tripod. These were Captain Dubois and Detective Bellamy, 
finger-print experts, and Peter Quackenbush, the official 
photographei. 

Well, well, well! ” exclaimed Doctor Doremus. “ Quite 
a gaiiieimg of the clans. More trouble, eh ? ... 1 wa^h 
youi fiiends, In'-j^cior, would choose a more respectable 
hour fnr their little difleienccs. This early rising upsets my 
liver.” 

He shook hands with everybody in a brisk, businesslike 
man r. 

“WJicic's the body?” he demanded breezily, looking 
about the room He caught sight of the girl on the daven- 
port. Ah! A lady.” 

Stepping quickly forw^ard, lie made a rapid examination 
of the dead girl, scrutinising her neck and fingers, moving 
her aims and head to determine the condition of n£or vwrtu^ 
and finally unflexing her stificned limbs and laying her our 
straight on the long cushions, preparatory to a more 
dc^ tiled neCiopsy 

The le^*- of us moved toward he bedroom, and ileath 
motioned to the finger-print men lo ollovv. 

34 
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“ Go over cveiything,” he told them. But take a special 
look at this jewel-case and the handle of this poker, and give 
that document-box in the other room a close up-and-down.” 

“ Right,” assented Captain Dubois. “ We’ll begin in here 
while the Doc’s busy in the other room.” And he and 
Bellamy set to woik. 

Our inteiest n.uurally centred oji the Captain’s labours. 
For fully fue minutes we watched him inspecting the 
twisted steel sides of the jewel-case and the smooth, polished 
handle of the pokci. He held the objects gingerly by their 
edge*?, and, placru^ a jeweller’s glass in his e\e, flashed his 
pooket-liglit on eveiy square inch of them. At length he put 
them down, scowling. 

Xo finger-piints here,” he announced. “ Wiped clean.” 

‘‘ 1 miglita known it,” grumbled Heath. “ It was a pro- 
fessional job, all light.” He turned to the other expert. 

foun<l anything, Bellamy ? ” 

Nothing to help,” was the grumpy reply. “ A few old 
smears vMih dust over ’em.” 

“ Looks like a wash-out,” Heath commented iiriiably; 
“ though I’m hoping for somethirg in the other loom.” 

At this nuuiicnt Doctor Doremus came into the bedioom 
and, taking a sheet from the bed, returned co the davenport 
and coveic J the bod> of the murdered girl. Then he snapped 
shut his case, and putting on his hat at a rakish angle, 
stcijped forwaid witli the a*r of a man in gieat I'a^te to be 
on hi> way. 

Simple case of strangulation from behind,” he Suid, his 
words running together. “Digital binhcs about the fiont of 
the throat; thumb bruises in the sul -oceirital legion. 
Attack nuibt ha\e been unexpected. A quid:, competent 
]ob, th«'ugli deceased c\idently battled a little.” 

“ How do >ou suppose her drcas becnnie torn. Doctor ? ” 
asked Vanec . 

“ Oil, that ? Can’t tell. She may have * h^.^eif— 

instiuLtivo motions of clvtchuif^ 
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** Not likely though, what ? ” 

“ Why not ? The dress was tom and the bouquet was 
ripped off, and the fellow who was choking her had both 
hands on her throat. Who else could’ve done it ? ” 

Vance shrugged his shoulders, and began lighting a 
cigarette 

Heath, annoyed by his apparently inconsequential inter- 
ruption, put the next question. 

Don’t tho&e marks on the Angers mean that her rmgs 
were stripped off ? ” 

Possibly They’re fresh abrasions. Also, there’s a couple 
of lacerations on the left wrist and slight contusions on the 
thenar eminence, indicating that a bi icelet may have been 
forcibly pulled over her hand.” 

‘‘ That fits O K pronounced Heath, with satislaction 
“ And It looks like they snatched a pendant of some kind 
oft licr neck ” 

Probably,” in Jifteicntly agreed Doctor Doremus 

The piece of chain nad cut into her flech a little behind 
the right shoulder.” 

And the lime ? ’ 

“ Nine or tea hours ago Say, about eleven-thirty — 
maybe a little before Not aft< r midnight, anyway ” He 
ha 1 1 een teetering restlessly on his toes Any thing else ? ” 

Heath pondered 

“ 1 guess that’s all, Doc,” he decided ‘‘ Til get the body 
to the mortuary light away. Let’s have the post-moitem 
as soon as you can.” 

‘‘You’ll get a *epoit in the morning.” And despite his 
apparent eagerness to be off, Doctor D iremus stepped into 
the bed oom, and shook hands with Heath and Markham 
and Inspector Moran before he Imrried out. 

Heath followed him to the dooi, and I heard him direct 
the officer outside to telephone the Department ot Public 
Welfare to send an ambulance at once foi the girl’s body 

“ 1 positively adore that ofticial arcliiatei of your^*,” Vance 
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said to Markham. “ Such detachment! Here are you stew- 
ing most distressingly over the passing of one damsel fair 
and frail, and that blithe me dims is woirying only over a 
sluggish liver brought on by early rising.” 

“ What has he to be upset over ? ” complained Markham. 
“ The newspapers are not riding him with spurs. . . . And 
by the way, what was the point of your questions about the 
torn dress ? ” 

Vance lazily inspected the tip of his cigarette. 

“ Consider/' he said. The lady was evidently taken by 
surpiise; foj, had there been a struggle beforehand, she 
would not have been strangled from behind while sitting 
down Thcrefoie, hei gown and corsage were undoubtedly 
intact at the time she was seized. But— despite the con- 
clusion of your dashing Paracelsus — the damage to her 
t(.'i!et was not of a nature that could have been self-inflicted 
in her struggle for air. If she had felt the constriction of the 
gown act OSS her breast, she would have snatched the bodice 
itself by putting her fingers inside the band. But, if you 
noticed, her bodice was intact ; the only thing that had been 
torn was the deep lace flounce on the outside ; and it had 
been toin, or rather ripped, by a stiong lateral pull ; whereas, 
in the circumstances, any wrench on her part would have 
been downw^ard or outward.” 

Inspector Moran wa*; listening intently, but Heath seemed 
restless and impatient ; apparently he regarded the torn 
gown as irrelevant to the simple main issue. 

“ Moreover,” Vance went on, “ there is the corsage. If 
she herself had torn it off while being strangled, it w’ould 
doiibtle«;s have fallen to the floor, foi, remember, she 
otftred considerable resistance. Her Cody was twisted side- 
wise; her knee was dravvn up, and one slipper had been 
kicked off. Now, no bunch ot silken posies is going to remain 
in a lady’s lap during such a commotion. Even when ladies 
sit still, their gloves and hand-bags and handkerchiefs and 
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programmes and serviettes are forever sliding off of their 
laps on to the floor, don^t y’ know.” 

“ But if your argument’s correct,” protested Markham, 
“ then the tearing of the lace and the snatching off of the 
corsage could have been done only after she was dead. And 
I can’t see any object in such senseless vandalism.” 

“ Neither can T,” sighed V^ance. “ It’s all devilish queer.” 

Heath looked up at liiri sharply. “ That's the second time 
you’ve said that. But there’s nothing wdiat you'd call queer 
about this mess. It is a straight-away case.'’ He spoke wkh 
an overtone of insistence, like a man arguing against his own 
insecurity of opinion. “ The dress might’ve been torn almost 
any time,” he went on stubbornly. “ And the flowei 
might've got caught in the lace of her skirt so it couldn't 
roil off.” 

“ And how’ wo\ild you explain the jewel-case. Sergeant ? ” 
asked Vance. 

“ Well, the follow might’ve tried the poker, and then, 
finfliiii? it wouldn’t work, used his jimmy.” 

“ ]f lie had the jimmy,” counreied Vance, “ wliv 

did he go to the trouble of bringing the silly poker from the 
living-room ? ” 

The Sergeant slioo'k his head perplexedly. 

“ You never can tell why some of these crooks act the way 
they do.” 

“ d'ut, tut!” chided him. There should be no 

such word as ‘ ncvei' in bright lexicon of detecting.” 

Heath regarded lihu sharply. “ W'as there anything else 
that struck \ou as queer ? ” His subtle doubts were welling 
up ag.'iin 

“ \\yi, there’s the lamp on the table in the other room.” 

We were standing near the archway between the two 
rooms, and Heath turned quickly and looked blankly at the 
fsflflen lamp. 

“ 1 don’t see anything queer about that,” 

“ It has been upset — eh, what ? ” siggested Vance. 
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“ What if it has ? ” Heath was frankly puzzled. Damn 
near everything in this apartment has been knocked 
crooked.” 

“ Ah! But there’s a reason for most of the other things 
havincj been disturbed —like the drawers and pigeonholes 
and closets and vases. They all indicate a search ; they’re 
consistent with a raid for loot. But that lamp, now, d' yc 
see, doesn’t fit into the picture Ijt's a false note It was 
standing on the opposite end of the table to where the 
murder was committed, at least five feet away ; and it 
couldn’t possibly have been knocked over in the struggle. 

. . . No. it won’t do. It’s got no biisincbs being upset, any 
more than that pielty mirror over the gate legged ^able has 
any business being broken. That's whv it’s queer ” 

“ What about those chairs and the little table - ” asked 
Heath, pointing to two small gilded chaiis which had been 
<'‘vei turned, and a fragile tip-table that lay on its sid * iiv^ar 
the piano 

“Oh, they lit into the ensemble,” returned Vance 
''They're alt light pieces of furniture \\hich could easily 
^ avp 1 eon knocked over, or thrown a^ide, by the hasty 
. rntleinan who rifle 1 the^e room, ” 

“ Th^' lam]'* might've b 'cn knocked over in the same way,” 
lU’ucd Heath. 

A'anco shook his head. ''Not ten i’dc\ Sergeant It has 
^ solid laon^^ base^ an 1 iin’t at dl top-heavy; and being 
ct wHl b ick on the 't wasn'« in am one’s? way. , . 

Tliat lamp w'a- up^*t dt’u viateiy " 

The Scu^L.im w i‘ silent tor a whi^e Experien^'e had 
i p. jht him not t* luide ^stim ^ A obsenauens; 

and, I must confe«b. as 1 1* ked t e lamp KinL^Ibn il- '•ide 
on the end of tiu iibiar -t wtli m oved trom am of 
the oihvi diooidoi^ Ji obiccts in ti e o Vance’s aigum^mi 
''Cemed to ov'‘*‘se>;> eonshl lalle fv)ice I i ied haid to fit it 
into cv h\st\ r'=‘Consii Kiion of the crime, but w^as utterly 
unable to do so 
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Anytl)5ng else that dotf t seem to fit into the picture ? ” 
Jleath at length asked 

Vance pointed \^ith his cigaiette towaid the clothes-closet 
in the hv ing-room This closet was alongside of the foyer, in 
the corner near the Boulc cabinet, directl)' opposite to the 
end of the davenport. 

“ You might let your mind dally a moment with the con- 
dition of that clothes-press,” suggested Vance carelessly 
“ You will note that, though the dooi's ajar, the contents 
have not been touched. And it’s about the onl) area in the 
apartment that hasn’t be^n distuibed ■” 

Heath walked over and looked into the closet. 

‘‘ Well, anyway. I’ll admit that’s queer,” he finally con- 
ceded. 

Vance had followed him indolently, and stood gs/ing over 
his shoulder 

“ And mv word* ” he exclaimed suddenj,)' “ The key’s 
on the inside of the lock. Fancy that, now* One can’t lock 
a closet door with the ke von the in^jide — can one, Seigeant? ” 

‘‘The key may not mean anything,” Heath observed 
hopefully “Ma)be the door was never locked Anyhow, 
we’H find out about that pretty soon. I’m holding the maid 
outside, and I’m going to have her on the caipet as soon as 
the Captain finishes his job heie.” 

He turned to Dubois, who, having completed hio search 
for finger-pimtb in tne bedioom, \vac now inspecting the 
iano 

“ Anv luck } et ? ” 

The Captain shook his head 

“Gloves,” he answeicd succinctly 

“ Same here.” supplemented Bellamy gruffly, on his knees 
L efore the escritoiie 

Vance, with a sardonic smile, turned and walked to the 
window, where be stood looking out and smoking placidly, 
as if his entire interest in the case had evaporated. 

At this moment the door from the main hall opened, and 
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a short thin little man, with grey hair and a scraggly grey 
beard, stepped inside and stood blinking against the vivid 
sunlight. 

“ Good morning, Professor, ^ JHeath greeted the new- 
comer. Glad to see you. got something nifty, right 
in your line 

Deputy-Inbpecto ‘Conrad BtennCi was one of that small 
army of obscure, but highly capable, experts who arc con- 
nected with the New York Police Department, and who are 
constantW being consulted on abstruse technical problems, 
but whose n tmes and achievements rareh get into the 
public prints His speciality was locks and ouiglars’ tools ; 
and 1 doubt if, even among those exhaustively painstaking 
cnminoJogisth of the University c ^ Lausanne, there was a 
more i^.curate reader of the evidential signs left by the 
implements of house-breakers. In appearance and bearing 
he was like a witheted little college professor.* His black, 
anpres-icd suit was old-fashioned in cut , and he wore a 
very higii collar, like a fm-de-^^iecle clergyman, with a 
narrow black string tie. His gold-rimmed spectacles were 
so that the pupils of his eyes gave the impres- 

sion of acute belladonna poisoning. 

When Heath had spoken to him, he merely stood staring 
with a sort of detached expectancy ; he seemed utterly 
unaware that there was anyone else in the room. The 
Sergeant, evidently familiar with the little man’s idiosyn- 
crasies of manner, did not wait for a response, but started 
at once for the bedroom. 

“ This wav, please, Professor,” he directed cajolingly, 
going to the diessing-table, and picking up the jewel-case. 

Take a squint at this, and tell me what you see.” 

Inspector Brenner followed Heath, without looking to 
right or left, and, taking the jewel-case, went silently to 

^ It IS an interesting fact that for the nineteen years he had beta con- 
nected with the New York Police Department, he kad been referred to, 
by his superiors and subordinates alike, as ** the Profeseor." 
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tliC Window and began to examine it. Vance, whose interest 
seemed suddenly to be reawakened, came for vv aid and stood 
watching him. 

For fully five minutos the little expeil iiiopeeLcd the 
case, holding it within a few inches ot his nyopic eyes. 
Then he lifted his glance to Heath and winked several 
times rapidly. 

“Two instruments were used in opening this 
His voice was small and high-pitched, but mere was In it 
an undeniable quality of authoiity. “One bent the lid 
and made ‘several liactures on the baked enamel. The 
othei was, I should say, a steel chi^Jcl ^>1 ^one kind, and 
was used to break the lock. The liisi instrurtent, wloeh 
was blunt, was employed amatenndily, at the wiont> angle 
of kveing"*, an 1 the etTorl resulted only in twi-tthg the 
overhang of the lid. Hut the steel chisel lu 1 ed with 
a knowledge of the coircct point ol oscillation, where a 
minimum of leverage would pioduce the counteracting 
stress necessary to displace the lock-bolts.” 

“ A professional job ? ” suggested Heuh. 

“Highly so,” answered the Inspectoi, again blinl mg. 
“Thar is to say, the forcing of the lock .is pn •fc'-^ional. 
And I would even go so far as to advance the oj>iuioii that 
the instiumenl used was one especially constiucted for 
such illegal pui poses.” 

“ Could this have done the job ? ” I kath held ou t the poker. 

The other looked at it closely, and tamed it over S'^veral 
times. 

“ It might have been the instrument that bent the cover, 
but it was not the one used for prying open <he Iock. 'idiis 
poker u. cast iron and would have snapped unvlei anv ?icat 
pressure ; whereas this box is of cold rolled eigh^ eii gau 
steel plate, with an inset cylinder pin tumbler loc. raki.ag 
a paracentric key. I'he leverage foiLC necessaiy to disioit 
the flange sufficiently to lift the lid corld have been made 
only by a steel chisel.” 
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Well, that’s that.” Heath seemed well satisfied with 
Inspector Brenner’s conclusion. “ I’ll send the box down 
to you, Professor, and you can let me know what else you 
find out.” 

“ I’ll take it along, if you have no objection.” And the 
little man tucked it under his arm and shuffled out without 
anothei word. 

Hc.ith grinned at Markham. ‘‘ Queer bird. He ain’t 
happy unless he’s measuiing jimmy marks on doc»rs and 
windows and things. He couldn’t wait till I sent him the 
box. He’ll hold it lovingly on his lap all the way down in 
the subway, like a mother witji a baby." 

Vance was still standing near the dressing-table, gating 
peiplc\fdly into space. 

“ Marklnm,” he said, “ the condition of that jewel-case 
is positively astounding. It’s unreasonable, illogical — 
insane. It complicates the situation most damn ibly That 
steel box simply couldn’t have been cliiselleJ open by ^ 
profesvional buiglar . . . ami yet, don’t y’ 1 nov\\ it actually 
was.” 

Bcfoie Markham could reply, a satisfied grunt from 
Captain Dubois attracted our attention. 

“ I’ve got somciidng tor you, Seitrcant,” he announced. 

We moved expectantly into the living-room. Dubois was 
ben ling o^er the end of the libiaiy-table almost directly 
beliind ihe place where Maigarct Odell’s body had been 
found. He took out an insufflator, which was like a very 
small hmd bellows, and blew a fine light-yellow powder 
evenly over about i sqiiaie foot of the polished rosewood 
suit ICC of the table-top. Then he gently blew away the 
surplus powder, onJ there appeared the impression of a 
human hand distinctly registeied in saffron. The bulb of 
the thumb uid each fieshv hummock betw^een the joints 
of the fingers and aiouud the palm stood out like tiny 
circular islands. All the papillary ridges were clearly dis- 
cernible The photogiapher then hooked his camera to a 
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peculiar adjustable tripod and, carefully focussing his lens, 
took two flash-light pictures of the hand-mark. 

“ This ought to do.” Dubois was pleased with his find. 

It’s the riglit hand — a clear print — and the guy who made 
it was standing right behind the dame. . . . And it’s the 
newest print in the place.” 

“ What about this box ? ” Heath pointed to the black 
document-box on the table near the overturned lamp. 

Not a mark — w iped clean.” 

Dubois began putting away his paraphernalia, 

“ I say, Captain Dubois,” mteipostd Vance, did you 
take a good look at the inside door-knob of that clothes- 
piess ? ” 

The man swung about abruptly, and gcue Vance a 
gloivciing look. 

** l^eople ain’t in the habit ot handliiig^jhe inside knobs 
of closet dojis. They o} en and shat closets from the 
out'iide.” 

Vance raised his eyebrows in simulated astonishment 
Do they, now, really^ — Fancy that I . . . Stdl. don’t 
y’ know, if one were in ide the closet, one couldn t leach 
the outside knob.” 

'‘The people I know don’t shut them’^cKcs in clothes- 
closets.” Dubois’s lore was pondeiously s m .^tic. 

“ You positively ama/c me! ” declared \ anv.e “All the 
people I know arc addicted to the hctbil -^a sort of daily 
pastime, don’t y’ know.” 

Markham, always diplomatic, intervened 

“ What idea have you about that closet, Vance ? ” 

“Alas! I wish I had one,” was tht doloious answer 
“ Ii’s because I can’t, for the liie of me, make sense of its 
neat and orderly appeaiance that I’m so interested in it. 
Really, y’ know, it should have been artistically looted.” 

Heath was not cntiiely free from the same vague mis 
gi ings that were disturbing Vance, for he turned to Dubois 
and said : 
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You might go over the knob. Captain. As this gentle- 
man says, there’s something funny about the condition of 
that closet.” 

Ehibois, silent and surly, went to the closet door and 
sprayed his yellow powder over the inside knob. When he 
had blown the loose particles away, he bent over it with 
his magnifying-glass. At length he straightened up, and 
gave Vance a look of ill-natured appraisal. 

There’s fresh prints on it, all right,” he grudgingly 
admitted ; “ and unless I’m mistaken they were made by 
the same hand as those on the table. Both thumb-marks 
are ulnar loops, and the index-fingers are both whorl pat- 
terns. . . . Here, Pete,” he ordered the photographer, 

make some shots of that knob.” 

When this had been done, Dubois, Bellamy, and the 
photographer left us. 

A few moments later, after an interchange of pleasantries. 
Inspector Moran also departed. At the door he passed two 
men in the white uniform of internes, who had come to 
take away the girl’s body. 



Chapter V 

THE HOIKED DOOR 

{T.ut^day\ StpT-'m>cr ivh; 10^0 a,m) 

Markham and Heath and Vance and I were now alone in 
the apartment Dark, low-hanging cloud'- unvl dnftr d arr )a3 
the suii, and the grey spectral light intenMlicd the tragic 
atmosphere of iJic rooms. M irkham had hijlucd a cigar, ind 
stood leaning against the piano, looking about him with a 
disconsolate but deter mined air. Vance had moved over to 
one of the pictures on the side wall of the living-room — 
Boucher’*? La Cergt.re Endormie ” 1 think it was — and 
stood looking at it with cynical contempt. 

Dimpled nudities, gambolling Cupids, and woolly 
deads for roj ! uK'ottes,"’ he commented. His distaste 
for all tlie painting of the French decadence under LouisXV 
was pjotound One wonders what pictures courtesans 
hung m their boudoirs before the invention of these amorous 
eclogues, with their blue verdure and beribboned sheep.” 

‘‘ I’m more interested at pre<ient in what took place in 
this particular boudoir ]ai»t night,” retorted Markham 
impatiently 

There’s not much doubt about that, sir,” said Heath 
cncoui igingly “ And I’ve m idea that w hen Dubois checks 
up those fingcT-prints with our files, we’ll about know who 
did it.” 

Vance turned toward? him vith a i i ‘ii.l ile. 

“You’re so trashing, Sergeant. 1, L tarn, have an idea 
that, long before this touchin' case is eiarified, you’ll wish 
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the irascible Captain with the insect-powder had never 
found those finger-prints.” He made a playful gesture of 
emphasis. “ Permit me to whisper into your ear that the 
person who left his sign-manuals on yonder rosewood table 
and cut-glass door-knob had nothing whatever to do with 
the precipitate demise of the fair Mademoiselle Odell.” 
^^'haT is it you suspect ? ” demanded Markham sharply. 

“ N»)t a thing, old dear,” blandly declared Vance. “ Pm 
wandering about in a mental nuirk as empty of sign-po«ts 
as interpLin''tary space. The j of darknc&s do di.\our 
me up ; I’m in the de^d vast aiid middle of the n* ' i My 
mentd darkness is Tg) Slvgian, Cimminan- j'in in 

a perfect Kiel uo ot tcnebioony 

Maikham’s j iw tightened in ex I'-pcraMon , h^ v s 
faniiiiai with thi' c\asive loqVf.city \ ar.v:c‘s I)i-mi> 
the subject, he 1 tm^clt to Heath. 

11 i\e you done any qu ^tioiung of tlu peoj^le in the 
house here ? '' 

‘‘I talktd to Odells m lid and t(» the Janitor and the 
switcliboard operators, hut 1 didi/t go much into dct.uls — 
I was waiting loj you. Pll ly this, the ugh * what ^hey did 
tell me made my head swim. Tf they don’t back down on 
some of their statements, w»'’re up .igainst it.” 

‘‘Let’s have t! caj in iiow^, then,” sugirc^teJ Markham; 
“the Tn«dd fiist " He -n'down on the piano-bench with 
his ba<.k to the ke)boaid. 

Heath ro c. but instead of going to the dooi, walked to 
the oriel window. 

“ There’s one thing I want to call y’our attention to, sir, 
before you interview these people, and that’s the mattei 
of entrances and exits in this apartment.” He drew aside 
the eold-gauze cuitain. “ T.ook at that iron grating, .Ml 
the windows in this place, including the ones in the bath- 
room, are equipped with iron bars just like these. It’s only 
eight or ten feet to the giound here, and whoev ei built tl is 
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house v^Asn’t taking any chances of burglars getting in 
through the windows.” 

He released the curtain, and strode into the foyer. 

“ Now, there’s only one entrance to this apartment, and 
that’s this door here opening off the main hall. There isn’t 
a transom or an air-shaft or a dumb-waiter in the place, and 
that means that the only way — the only uay — that anybody 
can get m or out of this apartment is through this door. 
Just keep that fact m your mind, sir, while you’re listening 
to the stories of these people. . . . Now, I’ll have the maid 
brought in.” 

In response to Heath’s order a detective led in a mulatto 
woman about thirty years old. She was neatly dressed, and 
gave one the impression of capability. When she spoke it 
was \Mth a quiet, clear enunciation which attested to a 
greater degree of education than is ordinarily found m 
members of her class. 

Her name, we learned, was Amy Gibson , and the 
information elicited by Markham’s pieliminary questionmg 
consisted of the foUowmg facts : 

She hid 1 rned at the apartment that mornng 1 few minutes after 
seven ana as was her custom, haa let herself in with her own key, as her 
inistrt s oti erall> slept until late. 

Onct or twice a week she came eaiJy to do eewirg and mending tor 
Misb Odell before the latter rose. On this particular morning she had 
come early to makt ai alteration in a gown. 

Aj soon a 4 she had opened the door she had been confronted by the 
disr rder of the apartment, for the Veaetian-glass doors of the foyer were 
wide open , and almost simultaneously she had noticed the body of her 
mistress on the davenport 

She had called at once to Jessup, the night telephone operator then 
on duty, who. after one glance into the hvmg-room had notified tne 
police She h d then sat down m the public reception-room and waited 
for the arrival of the officers 

Her testimony had been simple and direct and intelli- 
gently stated. If she was nervous or excited, she managed 
to keep 1 cr feeling s well under control. 
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“ Now,” continued Markham, after a short pause, “ let 
us go back to last night. — ^At what time did you leave 
Miss Odell ? ” 

A few minutes before seven, sir,” the woman answered, 
in a colourless, even tone which seemed to be characteristic 
of her speech. 

Is that your usual hour for leaving ? ” 

No ; I generally go about six. But last night Miss 
Odell wanted me to help her dress for dinner.” 

“ Don t you always help her dress for dinner ? ” 

‘‘ No, sir. But 1 1 st night she was going with some gentle- 
man to dinner and the theatre, and wanted to look specially 
nicu.” 

“ Ah! ” Markham leaned forward. “ And who was this 
gentleman ? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir — ^Miss OdeU didn’t say ” 

“ And you couldn’t suggest who it might have been f ” 

“ I couldn’t s ly, sir ” 

“ And when did Miss Odell tell you that she wanted you 
to come early this morning ? ” 

When I was leaving last night.” 

So she evidently didn’t anticipate any danger, or h* vc 
any fear of her companion.” 

“ It doesn’t look that way.” The woman paused, as if 
considering. “No, I know she didn’t. She was in good 
spirits.” 

Markham turned to Heath. 

“ Any other questions you want to ask, Sergeant > ” 

Heath removed an unlighred cigar from his mouth, and 
bent forward, resting his bands on his knees. 

“ What jewellery did tliis Odell woman have on last 
night ? ” he demanded gruffly. 

The maid’s manner became cool and a bit haughty. 

“ Miss Odell ” she emphasised the “ Miss,” by way of 
rcproacliing him for the disrespect implied in his omission — 
“ wore all her rings, five or six of them, and three bracelets 
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— one of square diamonds, one of rubies, and one of dia- 
monds and emeralds. She also had on a sunburst of pear- 
shaped diamonds on a chain round her neck, and she 
carried a platinum lor^mette set with diamonds and 
pearls.” 

Did she own any other jewellery r ” 

“ A few small pieces, maybe, but Pm not suie.” 

‘‘ And did slie keep ’em in steel jewel-case in the bed- 
room ? ” 

“ Yes - when she wasn’t wearing them.” There was more 
than a suggestion of sarcasm m the rejdy 
“ Oh, I thought maybe she kept ’em locked uj. when she 
had ’em on” Heath’s antagonism L d been ai oused by the 
maid’s attitude , he could not have failed to note tliat she had 
consistently omitted the punctiliom ‘‘‘ii ” wh« a aiDWtriiig 
him. lie now stood up and pointed bwermgly to tlie bLck 
document-box on the Mjse^vood tal le. 

Ever see that before ? ” 

The woman nodded ladiflercntly A1 mv rimes ” 

‘‘ Where \/as it c^uier illy k^'pt r ” 

“ In ’hat thing ” bhe indicated the Boule cabinet- with a 
motion of the head 

Wh il was in the box ? ” 

“ How sliould 1 know ” 

“ Yoa don’t know — huh ? ” Iletth thrust out his but 
his bullying attiti de h id no eil( ct upoji iht imp is iv.^ maid. 

“]’vc got no nil i," she uplicd « dipl> “ li was always 
kept locked, and 1 m v’'ti s w il 11 open it ” 

Tlie Seigca.nt Wcilk'^d over to the door of the living room 
closet. 

“ See that key ? ” he a^ked angnly 

Again the woman nodded ; but this lime 1 detected a look 
of mild astonisliment in her eyes. 

Was that key always kept on the inside oi the door ? ” 

** No ; it was always on the outside.” 

Heath shot \’'ance a aarious look. Then, after a moment’i 
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frowning contemplation of the knob, he waved his hand to the 
detective who had brought the maid in 

“ Take her back to the reception-room, Sni»kiri, and get a 
detailed dc'^cription from her of all the Odell jewellery. , , . 
And keep her outside ; I'll want her agnn.” 

When Snitkin and the maid had gone out, Vance lay back 
lazily on the davenport, where he had ‘^at durmg the inter- 
view, and sent a spiral of cigirette* smoke toward tlie ceiling. 

‘‘ Kailicr illuminatin', what ? ” i e lemarked. “ Tl^c dusky 
demoiselle got us considerably forrader. vvl krow tl^at 

the closet kt/ is on the wiong side of the door, and that oar 
pile de joie went to the theatre with one of her favourite 
inamoratu vvho presumably brought her home shortly before 
she tot>k departure fiom this wicked world.” 

"‘You tlimk that’s helpful, do you r ” ileith’s tone was 
contcTiiptuously riiumphant. Wiit till you hear the crazy 
story The i^ephone operator'-, got to tell ” 

“ All right. Sergeant,” put in A1 tikham impatiently. Sup- 
pose wc ^et on with the ordeal.” 

I'm g<dng to suggest, Mr. Markham, that we question the 
janitor tir'it And Til show you why.'’ Heath went to the 
entrance dooi ot the apartment, and opened it. “ Look here 
for just a minute, sir” 

He ‘-leppcd out into the main hall, and pointed down the 
little p IS-- leeway on the left. It was about ten feet in length, 
and ran between the Odell apartment and the blank rear wall 
of the reception-room At the end of it a sol’d oak door 
whLh ga\c on rlie court at the «ide of tlie house. 

“ Th a d )or,” expl rincJ Heath, is the oitly side or rear 
entrmce to this building; and when that door is bolted 
nobod) c m get into the house except by tlie front entrance. 
You Can’t c\en get into the building through the other apart- 
ments, for every window on this floor is barred. I checked up 
on that point as soon as I got here.” 

He led the way back into the living-room. 

Now, after I'd looked over the situation this moraine,” he 
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went on, “ I figured that our man had entered through that 
side door at the end of the passageway, and had slipped into 
this apartment without the night operator seeing him. So I 
tned the side door to see if it was open. But it was bolted on 
the inside — not locked, mine you, but bolted. And it wasn’t a 
slip-bolt, either, that could have been jimmied or worked open 
fiom the outside, but a tough old-fasHoned turn-bolt of sobd 
brass. . . . Andnowlwantyou to hear what the janitor’s got 
to say about it.” 

Markham nodded acquiescence, and Heath called an order 
to one of the officers in the hall A moment later a stolid, 
middle-aged German, with sullen features and high cheek- 
bones, stood before us His jaw uas clamped light, and he 
shifted hi3 eyes from one to the other of us suspiciously. 

Heath straightway assumed the role of inquisitor. 

“ Whu time do you ka\e here at night ? ” He had, for 
some reason, assumed a belligerent manner 

“ Six o’clock — sometimes earlier, sometimes later.” The 
man spoke in a surly monotone. He was obviously resentful 
at this unexpected intrusion upon his orderly routine. 

“ And what time do you get here m the morning ? 

“ Eight o’clock, regular.” 

“ What time did you go home last night ? ” 

‘‘ About SIX— maybe quarter past ” 

Heath paused and finally lighted the cigar on which he had 
been chewing at inter\ als during the past hour. 

‘‘ Now, tell me about that side door,” he went on, with un- 
diromished aggressiveness. ‘‘ You told me you lock it every 
aiglit before you leave — ^is that right ? ” 

“ Ja — that’s right.” The man nodded his head affiimativcly 
•cveral times Only I don’t lock it — I bolt it.” 

“ All nght, you bolt it, then.” As Heath talked bis cigar 
bobbed up and down between his bps ; smoke and words 
came simultaneously from his mouth. “ And last night you 
bolted it as usual about six o’clock ? ” 
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“Maybe a quarter past,” the janitor amended, with 
Germanic precision. 

“ You’re sure you bolted it last night f ” The que^stion was 
almost fero^.ious. 

Sure, I am. I do it every night. I never miss.” 

The man’s earnestness left no doubt that the door in ques- 
tion had indeed been bolted on the inside at about six o'clock 
on the previous evening. Heath, 'however, belaboured the 
point for several minutes, only to be reassured dogeedly that 
the door had been boiled. At last the janitoi was dismissed. 

“Really, /’know, Sergeant,” remarked Vance with an 
amu^td smile, “ that hone t RheinlanJtr bolted the dour.” 

“ Sure, he diiJ,” spluttered Heath ; “ and I found it still 
bolted this morning at quaiter to eight. That’s just what 
messes things up so nice and pretty. If that du(T wa-) 1 olied 
from six oMock last evening untd eight o'clock this morning, 
I’d a^piccLitc having someone drive up in a litar^^e and tell 
me how the Canary's little playrr.ate got in here last ni^ht. 
And rd also like to know how' he got out.” 

“ \\ liy not through llie mam entrance ? isked Markham. 
“It seems the only h'gical way left, accc»rding to youi cv\n 
findings.” 

“That’s how I had it figuied oat. sir,” returned Heath. 
“ But wait till you hear wdint the ’plionc t j-ci.itor has to say.” 

“ And the ’phone operator’s post,” miiboj \ anco, “ is in the 
main hall halt-w'ay between the front dcoi and thj? aj artment. 
Therefore, the gentleman wlio caused all the di^-turbance here- 
abouts last night would ha\e had to pass witliin a few feet 
of the operator both on arriving and depaiting — eh, what ? ” 

“Tliat’s it!” snapped Heath. “And, according to the 
operator, no such person came or w cut.” 

Markham seemed to have abs'^rbed some of Heath’s 
irritability. 

“Get the fellow in heie, and let me question him,” he 
ordered. 

Heath obeyed with a kind of malicious alacrity. 
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A CAIl TOR I/riP 

{Tuesday . ^ jtnr\f n fi am) 

[i<isup m i te 1 ^( <) i i jr ^c^slo^ tiom the moment he entci< d 
the room ile V/ds i lik>us, dcuiimned-l'')okui" min n his 
early ihir ioo, lugged and well built , ind iIrtl was a sq i rc- 
QCss to his shoulder 'i tint earned a ol nuli^-iiy 

trainintr He walked vitL a decide 1 liiijp his ric^ht tocL 
dragged pm eptibly — and I noted that his left aim had been 
stiffened intt^ a perm inert irc, as il by an initclu ed fraetuie 
oi the eibc»vv H( was quiet md re'ser\ed, and lus ev^s were 
steady and mtdligent M i h4m it orivC motionf a him to a 
wicker chair be ide t) e do t duji, 1 at he Jv dined it, ind 
>tood before the Dptn ^ \i^j luv m a sokhedy attituele of 
respectful it tcntioii M iikh un opeip d the mte-rogation \vith 
acver il per on 1 qiu ^tionj It transpiicJ th it Je suj. li id be^n 
a serert mt in tlie Wo^^i Ward lul twice been seriou’'ly 
wuaiiJed, and h *d been in^'^hdcd home dionly bcfoic the 
ArmiotK*.. He \ i held liis presen*^ post ol tele hone cpei itor 
foi o\cr a year 

“ Now, Jes^np,” • ontinued Markh im, “ there are tilings 
connected with last niyht’b igcdy thit you can tell us ” 

“ Yes, sii ” 'Ihere vv is ni di ubt that du3 cx-so idler would 
tell us iccur.itely anytiiing Le knew, and also that, if he had 
any doubt ris to the eoirectne‘ss of his info'‘mation, h«^ would 

^ Ills full niT It w-is Wix’i'irn 1 li it r |cssup. and 1 e had been attacheU 
to the 30 S ’ I ^anfv ol the '’ 7 th Division ot the Ovtrbeas i oiccs 
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frankly say so. He possessed all the qualities of a careful and 
well-trained witness. 

“ First of ail, what time did you come on duty last night ? ” 

“ At ten o’clock, sir.” Theie was no qualitication to this 
blunt statement ; one felt that Jessup would arrive punctually 
at whatever hour he was due “ It was my short shift. The 
day man and myself alternate in long and short sliifts.” 

“ And did you sec Miss OJcll come in la.t night after the 
theatie ? ” 

Yc*, sir. tvei vt ne who comes in has to pass the switch- 
bo ird.” 

“ What time di 1 * 1 e arrme ^ ” 

“ It couldn’t h ive been mo^e than a few minutes after 
eleven.” 

‘ W’as she alone ^ , 

No, cir. There was a gcntler^an with her.” 

“ Do voii know who he vsa^ ? ” 

‘‘ 1 don’t know hib name, sir But 1 have seen him several 
times before when he lias cJled on Miss Odell ” 

You could desciibe him, 1 suppose ” 

“Yc , sir. Hc"s tall and clean- -ihaven except for a very 
short erty moii Viche, and is about forty-fi\e, I should s'\y. 
He looks — il you unJei stand me, sir — like a man of wealth 
and position.” 

MarkljL im nodded, And now, tell me : di J he accompany 
Miss Odell into her apaitr ent, or did he go i nmediaiely 
away ? ” 

“He went in with Miss Odell, and stayed about half an 
hour.” 

Maikhain’s eyes brightened, and there w^s a suppressed 
eagerness in his next words. 

“Tien he anued al ojt vle^en, and was alone with Miss 
Odell in litr apartmeni until about halt past eleven. You’re 
sure of these facts ? ” 

“Yes, sir, that’s correct,” die man affiimeJ. 

Markliaiii paused and lcauv,d foiwatd. 
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** Now, Jessup, think carefully before answering : did any- 
one else call on Miss Odell at any time last night ? " 

" No one, sir,” was the unhesitating reply. 

“ How can you be so sui^ f ” 

“ I would have seen them, sir. They would have had to 
pass the switchboard in order to reach this apartment.” 

And don’t you ever leave the switchboard ? ” asked 
Markham. 

“ No, sir,” the man assured him vigorously, as if protesting 
against the implication that he would desert a post of dut> 

When I want a drink of water, or go to the toilet, I use the 
little lavatory in the reception-room ; but I always hold the 
door open and keep my eye on the switchboard in case the 
pilot-light should show' up for a telephone call. Nobody could 
walk down the hall, even it I was in the lavatory, without my 
seeing them.” 

One could well believe that the conscientious Jessup kept 
his eye at all times on the switcliboard lest a call should flash 
and go unanswered. The man’s earnestness and reliability 
were obvious ; and there was no doubt in any of our minds, 
I think, that if Miss Odell had had another visitor that night, 
Jessup would have known of it. 

But Heath, with the thoroughness of his nature, rose 
quickly and stepped out into the main hall. In a moment he 
returned, looking troubled but satisfied. 

‘‘ Right! ” he nodded to Markham. ‘‘ The lavatory door’s 
on a direct unobstructed line with the switchboard.” 

Jessup took no notice of this verification of his statement, 
and stood, his eyes attentively on the District Attorney, 
awaiting any further questions that might be asked him. 
There was something both admirable and confidence-inspiring 
in his unruffled demeanour. 

“ What about last night ? ” resumed Markham. “ Did you 
leave the switcliboard often, or for long ? ” 

Just once, sir ; and then only to go to the lavatory for a 
minute or two. But I watched the board the whole time.” 
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“ And youM be willing to state on oath that no one else 
called on Miss Odell from ten o’clock on, and that no one^ 
except her escort, left her apartment after that hour ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I would.” 

He was pi tinly telling the truth, and Markham pondered 
several moments before proceeding. 

“ What about the side door ? ” 

“ That’s kept locked all n^ght, sir: The janitor bolts it when 
he leaves, and unbolts it in the morning, I never touch it.” 

Markham leaned back and turned to Heath, 

“ The testimony of the janitor and Jessup here,” he sp^d, 
“seems to limit the situation pretty narrowly to Miss Odeii’s 
escort. If, as seems reasonable to assume, the side door v is 
bolted all night, and if no rather caller came or went throi 'h 
the front door, it looks as if the man wc wanted to find was i jc 
one who brought her home ” 

Heath gave a short mirthless lausb. 

“ I'hat would be fiiie, sir, if something else hadn’t happened 
around here last night.” Then, to Je&sup : “ TcU the District 
Attorney the rest of the story about this man.” 

Markham looked toward the operator with expectant 
interest; and Vance, lifting himself on one elbow, listened 
attentively. 

Jessup spoke in a level voice, with the alert and careiul 
manner of a soldier reporting to his superior officer. 

“ It was just this, sir. When the gcnilem m came out of 
Miss Odell’s apartment at about half past ekwen, he stopi "d 
at the switchboard and asked me to get him a Yellow Taxicab. 
I put the call through, and while he was waiting for the car. 
Miss Odell screamed and called for help. The gentlem m 
turned and rushed to the apartment d(^or, and I followed 
quickly behind him. He knocked; but at first there was no 
answer Tlien he knocked aga.n, and at the same time called 
out to Miss Odell and asked her what was the matter. This 
time she answered. She said everything was all right, and told 
him to go home and not to worry. Then he w^^lkcd hack w ith 
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me to the switchboard, remarking that he guessed Miss Odell 
must have fallen asleep and had a nightmare. We talked for 
a few minutes about the war, and then the taxicab came. He 
said good-night, and went, out, and I heard the car drive 
away.” 

It was plain to see that this epilogue of the departure of 
Miss Odell’s anonymous escort completely upset Markham’s 
theory of the case. He looked down at the floor with a baffled 
expression, and smoked vigorously for several moments. At 
last he asked ; 

How long was it after this man came out of the apartment 
that you heard Miss Odell scream ? ” 

“ About five minutes. I had put my connection through to 
the taxicab company, and it was a minute or so later that she 
screamed.” 

“ Was the man near the switchboard ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. In fact, he had one arm resting on it.” 

How many rimes did Miss Oddi scream ? And just what 
did she say v/hen she called for help ? ’' 

She screamed twice, and then cried ‘ Help ! Help ! ’ ” 

“ And when the man Irnocked on the door the second time, 
what did he say r ” 

“ As near ..is I can recollect, sir, he said : ‘ Open the door, 
Margaret! What\s tlie trouble ? ’ ” 

“And c;iii you rcmcml*Lr her exact words when she 
answered him ? ” 

Jessup hesitated, and frowned reflectively. 

“As I recall, she said: ‘ TJ'cre’s nothing the matter. I’m 
sorry I screarricd. Everything’s all right, so please go home, 
and don’t worry.’ ... Of course, that may not be exactly 
what she said, but it was something very close to it ” 

“ You could hear her plainly through the door, then ? ” 

“ Oh, yes These doors are nor very thick.” 

Markham rose and began pacing meditatively. At length, 
halting in front oi the operator, he asked another question : 
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“ Did you hear any other suspicious sounds in this apart- 
ment after tiic man left ? ” 

“ Not a sound of any kind, sir,” Jessup declared, “ Some- 
one from outside the building, however, telephoned Miss Odell 
about ten minutes later, and a man’s voice answered from her 
arartment 

What’s this! ” Markham spun round, and Heath sat up 
at attcntKm, his eyes wide “Tell- me every detail of that 
call 

Jessup complied unemotionally. 

“ Abou^ twenty minutes to twelve a trunk-hght flashed 
on the board, and when I answered it. a man asked for Miss 
Odell. I plugged the connection through, and after a short 
wait the receiver was lifted from her ’plione — yoij can tell 
when a receiver’s taken off the hook, becauoc the guide-light 
on the board goes ( ut — and a man’s voice ans veered ‘ Hello.’ 
1 piilKd the li^Teiun/-in key <wer, and, of course, didn’t hear 
my TXK 

There w<is silence in the apuirnent for *?eve»'al minutes. 
Then Vance, u ho had been watJung Jessup closely during the 
iniervaw, t 

* I3v ri’e bv, Mr Jessup,” he asked (.uselessly, “ were you 
your^ilf, iw .uiv ch'^nce, i bit t isanated — let us ^ay— by the 
charmi. "" Miss Odell ? ” 

Fo’ th TMsr rime since enrtnrg the pxmp tliv man appeared 
ill V hi'l f! ish oveisf o.ul his « Jkl k 

‘'I t’f t u hr L v\ab i very beautitul lad’%" Ic answered 
re^^olu’cl 

M \rkh » '■* gave \ an^c i look of disarpioval, and then 
adduss 1 him'-tif abiu^ ily the o} oi d'>r. 

Th tr will he aU foi tla nKX'i< D', | me ” 

The mm bow.d and hi > 

Thi (. isv i-. 'xv(»ujM)g JO'., iscly fa^ »ii itinV’ rnimraurcd 
V m r, rch\mg ome moic npdn the da\eiiron. 

“It’s coirdoitiiig to knew that bcu cone's enjoying it.” 
M nkhain s mne was initable. “ And what, may I ibk, w’as 
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the object of your question concerning Jessup’s sentiments 
toward the dead woman ? ” 

“ Oh, just a vagrant notion struggling in my brain,” re- 
turned Vance “ And then, y’know, a bit of boudoir raconfage 
always enlivens a situation, what ? ” 

Heath, rousing himself from gloomy abstraction, spoke up. 
“ We’ve still got the finger-pnnts, Mr Markham. And I’m 
thinking that they’re gomg to locale our man for us.” 

But even if Dubois does identify those pnnts,” said 
Markham, “ we’ll have to show how the owner of them got 
into this place last night He’ll claim, of course, they were 
made pnor to the crime.” 

“Well, It’s a sure thing,” declared He'^th stubbornly, 
that there was some man in here last night when Odell got 
back from the thc.itre, and that he was '^ull here until alter 
tlie other man left at half past eleven The woman’s screams 
and the answeiing of that ’phone call at twenty minutes to 
twelve prove It And since Doc Doremus said th t the murder 
took place before midnight, there’s no gettmv away from the 
fact that the guy w ho was hiding m here did the job ” 

‘ lhat appears incontrovertible,” agreed M %ikham And 
I’m inchned to think it was someone she knew bhe probal ly 
screamed when he firbt revealed himself, and tli^n, recognising 
him, calmed down and "^olJ tlxe other man out m the hall that 
nothing was the matter. . Latex on he strangled her ” 
And, I might suggest,” added V ance, that his jdace of 
hiding was thit clothes-prc'is.” 

Sure,” the Seigeuit concurred But what’s bothering 
me IS how he got in here. Tlie day operator who was at the 
8 A itchboard until ten last night told me that the man who called 
and took Odell out to dinner was the only visitor she had.” 
Markh im gave a erunt of exaspc.ration. 

“ Bnng the day man m here,” he ordered We’ve got to 
straighten this thing out. Somebody got m heic last night, and 
t fore I leave T’m going to find out how it was done.” 

Vance gave him a look of patronising amusement. 
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“ Y'know, Markham,” he said, Pm not blessed with the 
gift of psychic inspiration, but I have one of those strange, 
indescribable feelings, as the mmor poets say, that if you 
really contemplate remaining in this bestrewn boudoir till 
youVe di'icovered how the mysterious visitor gamed ad- 
mittance liere la^t night, you’d do jolly well to send for your 
toilet access’ ries and -jcveral changes of fresh linen — not to 
mention your pyjan as The cl ap who engmcered this hide 
some planned his entrance and exit most carefully and 
perspic nciouslv ” 

Markham regarded Vance dubiously, but made no reply. 
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A NAMELESS VI SI f Ok 
[Tuesday September nil ,* 11.15 am) 

HlAfu had ste; p.d out into the hall, and now returned 
vvith the da\ telephone o|'ciatoi, a ‘billow rljin \ounp man 
who, t\e learntJ, Wc^h named SpiveK llio almo t black 
hai^ uhuh accentuated tht pallor of his fao*, was sleeked 
back lioin hib lorehcad \ nh pomade ; and he wort a \ti'' 
sloliuw moustache which baitly extendci bevond the ala' 
of his iiostiils He was dicssed in an exaei^eiatedU dipper 
fashion, with a daz/linj? chocolate coloured suit cut veiv 
clu^e to hi-> figure, <i paii of cloth-topped buttoned shoe-* 
and a pink shirt with i tiff turn over coll ir t > m it( h H 
appealed nervou-., and iiuimiiia dv bU do\vn in the wiJa 
chair hy the door, tmeerin,; ’ ne shai p ere* se of his trousei 
and lunninc' the tij* ot his toii<,nu ovti his lips. 

Maikharn w/nt straight to the point 
‘‘ I undci stand }Ou weie at the switchboard vesteio 1 
afternoon and last nicjht until ten o’clock. Is that coirect ' 
Spivel) sv\ allowed haid, and nodded his head. “Yes, 
sir/’ 

What time did Miss OJell po out to dinner f ” 

About seven o'clock I'd just sent to the rebuuranr 
next dooi for some sandwiches-- ” 

“ Did she go alone ? ’’ Maikham interrupted hij explana 
non. 

“ No A fella called for her.” 

“ Did oil knou ’ ’ " fdi • 
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‘‘ Pd seen him a couple of times calling on Miss Odell, 
but I didn’t know v/ho he was ” 

“ What did he look like ? ” Markham’s question was 
uttered with hunied impatience. 

Spivcl)’s description of the girl’s escort tallied with 
Jessup’s description of the man w^ho had accompanied her 
home, though Spively was moie 'soluble and less precise 
than Jessup had been. Patently, Miss Odell had gone out 
at seven and letuined at eleven with the same man. 

“ Now,” rp'iumed MarLham, putting an added css on 
his woids, “ 1 want to know who ebe called on Miss Odell 
betwetn the time she went out to dinner and ten o’clock 
whtn voa I th' ovvitcnnf aid ” 

irtnvel^ vC u puz/lcd h\ the qi.t&liun, and his thin arched 
ettbr(‘ws lifted and ctnti..Lted 

“] lon’t undei^taiid,” ht sMinmered “ 1 h w could 
anvono call on Miss Odell vtlien she was out ' ” 

S )nu one evideiitl did," s lid Mtrkh'tu'' ^Vnd he got 
into her apaitment, and was theie \ lun she returned at 
eleven.” 

The \ utith’s ev et opened wide, and his lip-' apart. 

“My Ooi, sir' ’* be e\d linied “So that’b how thev 
niuideied her’- Inl m wait lor hei ’ . . ” He stopped 
abru])tly, ^uddenl) rt aUsiii^^ hib owm pioximitv to the 
mystciioi -> (li. Ji* of e\entb that had ltd up to the ciime. 

“ But nobnd) gi.t into her apaitment while 1 was on dut),” 
he bit I ted with liighfened emphabis. “ Nubod\ ' 1 never 
lett the la ud Iruin the time she went out until quitting 
time ” 

“ Couldn't anyone have come in ibe side door ” 

“What! \\a n unlocked J” Spively’b tone was siai tied. 
“It never is unlocked at niglat. The janitor bolts it when 
he leaves at six " 

“ And \ou didn’t unbolt it last night for any purpose ? 
Think’ ” 

“No. SI , I didn’t’ ” 


He shook hi hv\u e’’*nestly. 
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And you are positive that no one got into the apa 
ment through the front door after Miss Odell left ? ” 

** Positive! I tell you I didn’t leave the board the whole 
time, and nobody could’ve got by me without my knowing 
it. There was only one person that called and asked for 
her ” 

‘‘ Oh! So someone did call! ” snapped Markham. “ Wlien 
was it ? And what happened ? — Jog your memory before 
you answer.” 

“ It wasn’t anything important,” the j outh assured him, 
genuinely frightened. Just a fella who came in and rang 
her bell and went right out again ” 

‘‘ Never mind whether it was impoitant or not ” Mark- 
ham’s tone was cold and peremptory. “ What time did he 
call ? ” 

About half-past nine.” 

And who was he ? ” 

A voting f^Ua I’ve seen come here several times to see 
Miss Odell. I di:>n’t know his name.” 

‘‘Tell me exactly what took place,” pu’^oued Maikham. 

Again Spively &walIo’»ved hard and wctttd his lips. 

“It was like this,” he began, wuh eifoit “The fella 
came in and staited waking down the hall, and I said to 
him: ‘ Miss Udell isn’t in ’ But he kept on going, and Sdid ' 
‘ Oh, well, I’ll ring the bell anyway to make sure.’ A tele- 
phone call came through just then, and I lot him gu on. He 
rang the bell and knocked on the door, but of course there 
wa-^n’t any answer ; and pretty soon he came on b acL and 
said : ‘ I guess you were light.’ Ihen he tossed me half a 
dollar, and went out.” 

“ \ou actually saw him go out ? ” There was a note of 
disappointment in Markham’s voice. 

“ Sure, I saw him go out. He stopped just inside the fiont 
door and lit a cigarette. Then he opened ilie door and turned 
tow aid Broadway.” 
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“ ‘ One by one the rosy petals fall,’ ” came Vance’s in- 
dolent voice. “ A most amusin’ situation! ” 

Markham was loath to relinquish his hope in the criminal 
possibilities of this one caller who had come and gone at 
half-past nine. 

“ What was this man like ? ” he asked. “ Can you de- 
scribe him ? ” 

Spively sat up straight, and when he answered, it was 
with an enthusiasm that showed he had taken specid note 
of the vbiior. 

“ lie was good-looking, not so old — maybe thirty. And 
he had on a full-dress suit and patent-leather pumps, and a 
pleated silk shiit ” 

“ What, what ? ” demanded Vance, in simulated un- 
belief, leaning over the back of the davenport. “ A silk 
shirt with evening dies.^! Most cxli’ordin'ryl ” 

‘‘ Oil, a l<n of the be&t dressers are wearing them,” 
Spively explained, with condescending pride. ‘‘ It’s aU 
the fashion for dancing.” 

“ You don’t say — really! ” Vance appeared dumb- 
founded. “ 1 must look into this. . . . And, by the by, 
when this Beau Biummel of the silk shirt paused by the 
front door, did lie take fii-; cigaiette from a loin, dit silver 
case carried in his lower waistcoat pocket ? ” 

The youth looked at Vance in admii'ing asionisiimcnt. 

“ How did you know ? ” he exclaimed 

** Simple deduction,” \'ance explained, resuming his 
recumbent pc^sture, ‘"Laige metal dgarelte-ca^es canied 
in the waistcoat pocket somchov\ jo with silk slaiis lor 
evening wear.” 

Markham, clearly annoyed at the inteiruption, cut in 
sharply with a demand for the operatoi to piotced with his 
description. 

‘‘He wore his hair smoothed down,” Spively continued, 
“ and you could see it was kind of long ; but it wais cut m 
the latest style. And he had a small waxed moustache ; and 
c 
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there ivas a big carnation in the lapel of his coat, and he had 
on chamois gloves. . . 

My word! ” murmured Vance. " A gigolo! ” 
Markham, with the incubus of the night clubs riding him 
heavily, frowned and took a deep breath. Vance’s observa- 
tion evidently had launched him on an unpleasant train of 
thought. 

" Was this man short or tall f ” he asked next. 

“ He wasn’t so tall — about my height,” Spiveiy explained. 
“ And he was sort of thin.” 

There was an easily recognisable undercurrent of admira- 
tion in his tone, and I felt that this youthful telephone 
operator had seen in Miss Odell’s caller a certain physical 
and sartorial ideal. This palpable admiration, coupled with 
the somewhat outre clothes affected by the youth, permitted 
us to read between the lines of his remarks 2^f airly accurate 
description of the man who had unsuccessfully rung the 
dead girl’s bell at half-past nine the night before. 

Wlien Spiveiy had been dismissed, Miikham rose and 
strode about the room, his head enveloped in a cloud of cigai 
smoke, while Heath sat stolidly watching him, his brows knit 
Vance stood up and stretched himsth 
“ The absorbin’ problem, it would seem, remains tn 
statu quo^"* he remarked airil\. “ How, oh how, did the fair 
Margaret’s executioner get in ? ” 

“ Yf u know, Mr. Markham,” rumbled Heath senten- 
tious!} ^ “ I’ve been thinking that the fellow may have come 
here earlier in the afternoon — ^say, before that side door was 
locked Odell herself may have let him in and hidden him 
when the other man came to take her to dinner.” 

“ It looks that way,” Markham admitted. “ Bring the 
maid in here again, and we'll see what we can find out.” 

When the woman had been brought in, Markham ques- 
tioned her as to her actions during the afternoon, and 
learned that she had gone out at about four to do some 
thoppine, and had returned about half-past five. 
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** Did Miss Odell have any visitor with her when you got 
back ? ” 

No, sir,” was the prompt answer. “ She was alone.” 

Did she mention that any one had called ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Now,” continued Markham, “ could any one have been 
hidden in this apartment when you went home at seven ? ” 

The maid was frankly astonished, and even a little 
horrified. 

“ Where could any one hide ? ” she asked, looking round 
the apartment. 

“ There are several possible places,” Markham suggested 
“ in the bathroom, in one ol the clothes-closets, under the 
bed, behind tfie window draperies. . . 

The woman shook her head decisively. “ No one could 
have been hidden,” she declared. “ I was in the bathroom 
half a dozen limes, and I got Miss Odell’s gown out of the 
clothes-clo'.et in the bedroom. As soon as it began to get 
dark I drew all the window-shades myself And as for the 
bed, it’s built almost down to the floor ; no one could 
sqiieeze under it.” (1 glanced closely at the bed, and 
realibcd that this statem<nt was quite true) 

“ What about the clothes-doset in this room ? ” Mark- 
ham put the question hopefully, but again the maid shook 
her head. 

“ Nobody was in there. That’s where I keep my own hat 
and coat, and 1 took them out myself when I was getting 
ready to go. I even put away one of Miss Odell’s old dresses 
in that closet before I left.” 

“ And you are absolutely certain,” reiterated Markham, 
“ that no one could have been hidden anywhere in these 
rooms at the time you went hoihe I ” 

“ Absolutely, sir.” 

“ Do you happen to remember if the key of this clothes- 
closet was on the inside or the outside of the lock when yon 
opened the door te get your hat i ” 
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The woman paused, and looked thoughtfully at the closet 
door. 

It was on the outsid^^, where it always was,” she 
announced, after several moments’ reflection. “ I remember 
because it caught in the chiffon of the old dress I put away.” 
Markham fi owned and then resumed his questioning. 

“ You say you don’t know the name of Miss Odell’s 
dinnei companion last night Can you tell us the names of 
any men she was in the habit of going out with ? ” 

“ Miss Odell never mentioned any names to me,” the 
woman said “ She was very careful about it, too — secretive, 
you nj^h» -vty. You see. I’m only here in the daytime, and 
the gem It men she knew gcneially came in the evening ” 

“ And )ou never heard her speak of any one of whom she 
was li ightcned- any one she had reason to^fear ? ” 

Nu, sii— although there was one man slie was trying to 
get nd of. lie was a bad character— I wouldn’t have trusted 
him .anywheic— -and I told Miss Odell she’d better look out 
for him. Bat she’d known him a long lime, I guess, and had 
been preli) soft on him once.” 

How do you happen to know this ? ” 

^One about a week agvi,” the maid explained, “ I 
came in alter lunch, and he was with her in the other room. 
They didn’t hear me, be< ause the portieres weie drawn. He 
was deiiiandmg money, and when ohe tried to put him off, 
he began threatening hei And she said something that 
showt J she’d given him money before. I made a noi^e, and 
then they stopped arguing ; and pietty soon he went out.” 

“ What did tliis man look like ? ” Maikham’s inleiest was 
reviving. 

“ He was kind of thin — not very tail — and I’d say he was 
around thirty. He had a haid face — ^good-looking, some 
would say — and pale blue eyes that gave you the shivers. 
He alwa)s woie hib hair greased back, and he had a little 
\ellow moustache pointed at the ends.’ 

Ah! ” srid \ anco. « Our gigolo! ” 
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Has this man been here since ? ** a^^ked Markham. 

** I don’t know, sir— not when I was here.” 

“ That will be all,” said Maikham ; and the woman went 
out. 

“ She didn’t help us much,” complained Heath. 

“ What! ” exclaimed Vance. “ I think she did remark- 
ably well. She cleared up several moot points.” 

“ And just what portions of her information do you con- 
sider particulaily illuminating ? ” asked Markham, with 
ill-conceived annoyance. 

“ We now know, do we not,” rejoined Vance serenely, 
“ that no one was lying: fffdu in here when the bonne 
departed yester evening.” 

“ Instead of that fact being helpful,” retorted Markham, 
“ rd say it added materially to the complica lionet of the 
situation.” 

“It would appear that way, wouldn’t it, now ? But 
then- -who knows ?- it may prove to be your brightest and 
most comfortin’ clue, . . . Furth'^imore, learned that 
some one e\idcntly locked himself in that clothes-press, as 
witness the bliifling of the ke), and that, moreover, this 
occulta tion did not occur until the abigail had gone, or let 
us say, after seven o’clock.” 

'■* S ire,” said Iltath with sour facetiouwsness ; “ when the 
side 'door was bolted and an operator was sitting in the 
front hall, who swears nobody came in that \vay.” 

“ It is a bit .lifyin’,’' Vance conceded sadly. 

“M}stifving ? It’s impossible! ” grumbled Markham. 

Heath, whr* was now staring with meditative pugnacity 
into the closet, shook his head helplessly. 

“What I don’t understand,” he ruminated, “is why, if 
the fellow was hiding in the closet, he didn’t ransack it when 
he came out, like he did all the rest of the apartment.” 

Sergeant,” said Vance, “ you’ve put your finger on the 
crux of the matter. . . . Y’ know, the neat, undisturbed 
aspect of that closet lather suggests th.it the crude person 
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who rifled these charming rooms omitted to give it his 
attention because it was locked on the inside and he couldn’t 
open it.” 

"Come, come!” protested Markham. "That theory 
implies that there were two unknown persons in here last 
night.” 

Vance sighed. "Harrow and alas! I know it. And we 
can’t introduce even one into this apartment logically. . . . 
Distressin’, ain’t it ? ” 

Heath sought consolation in a new line of thought. 

"Anywa)^,” he submitted, "we know that the fancy 
fellow with the patent-leather pumps who called here last 
night at lialf-past nine was probably Odell’s lover, and was 
grafting on her.” 

" And in just what recondite way does that obvious fact 
help to roll the clouds away ? ” asked Vance. “ Nearly 
every mod<*in Dtlilah has an avjiicious amoroso. It would 
be rather singular if there wasn’t such a chap in the offing, 
what ? ” 

“ That’s all right, too,” returned Heath. " But I’ll tell 
you something, Mr. Vance, that maybe you don’t know. 
The men that thf'be gills lose their heads over are generally 
crooks of some kind — professional ciiininals, you under- 
stand. That’s why, knowing that this job was the work of a 
professional, it don’t leave me cold, as you might say, to 
learn that this fellow who was threatening Odell and graft- 
ing on her was the same one who was prowling round here 
last night, . . . And I’ll say this, too : the description of 
him sounds a whole lot iikc the kind of high-class burglars 
that hang out at these swell all-night cafes ” 

" You’re convinced, then,” asked Vance mildly, " that 
this job, as you call it, was done by a professional criminal ? ” 

Heath was almost contemptuous in his reply. " Didn’t 
the guv wear gloves, and use a jimmy ? It was a yeggman’s 
job, all right.” 



Chapter Fill 

THE INVISIBLE MURDERER 
{Tuesday^ September ii/A, IT.45 a.m,) 

Markham went to the window and stood, his hands behind 
him, looking down into the little paved lear vard. Alter 
several minutes he turned slowly. 

“ The situation, as I see it,” he said, “ boils down to this : 
The Odell girl has an engagement for dinner and the theatre 
with a man of some distinction. He calls for her a little after 
seven, and they go out together. At eleven o’clock they 
return. He goes with her into her apartment and remains 
half an hour. He leaves at half-past eleven and asks the 
phone operator to call him a taxi While he is waiting the 
girl screams and calls for help, and, in response to his 
inquhies, she tells him nothing is wrong and bids him go 
away. The taxi arrives, and he depaits in it. Ten minutes 
later some one telephones her, and a man answers from her 
apartment. This morning she is found murdered, and the 
apartment ransacked.” 

He took a long draw on his cigar. 

“ Now, it is obvious that when she and her escort re- 
turned last night, there was another man in this place some- 
where ; and it is also obvious that the girl was alive after 
her escort had departed. Therefore, we must conclude that 
the man who was already in the apartment was the person 
who murdered her. This conclusion is further corroborated 
by Doctor Doremus’s report that the crime occurred be- 
tween eleven and twelve. But since her escort did not leave 
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till half-past eleven, and spoke with her after that time, we 
can put the actual hour of the murder as between half past 
eleven and midnight. These are the inferable facts from 
the evidence thus far adduced ” 

“ There’s not much getting away from ’em,” agreed 
Heath 

“At any rate, they’re interestin’,” murmured Vance 
Markhim, valkmg up an 1 down earnestly, continued 
“ Ihe features ot the situation revolving round these 
infer ihle facts are as follows There was no one hiding m 
the ap irtment at se\ en o’clock— the hour the maid went 
home Therefore, the murderer entered the apartment 
latei Fust then, Ut us C( n<^idcr the side dooi At sue 
o’clock an h mr beiore the mud’s departure the i->nilor 
bolted It on the insiJe, and I oih operators di->i\ow em 
phitualU thittheyw ntneirit Mf t''^( v ef, > ou Sergeant, 
founl It bdted this m )rnme Hence, wc mu asoinre that 
the looi was bolted on the inside all m^ht, and that nobodj 
cculd hue entered thi wa^ Consequently , we aie driven 
to ihe inevitable alteinatuc thnt the murd rrr enteied bv 
the fiont dooi Now, let us consider this other mtans of 
entiy The phone opeiator who w is on dutv until ten 
o’clock last night asserts posmv ely th it the onl\ person 
who entcied the fiont door and passed down the man hall 
to this apartment uas a man wh > ran^r the bell and, getting 
no answer, immediate' h waited out again The other 
operator, who was on duly fiom ten o’clork until this 
morning, asserts with equ il positucncss that no one entered 
the front door and pa:»'>ed the switchboard coming to this 
apartment Add to all this the tact that every window 
on this floor is barred, and ^hat no one fiom upstairs 
can descend into the mam hall without (oming fact to face 
with the operator, and we are, lor the moment, confronted 
with an impasse ” 

Hfith scratched his head, and laighed mirthlessly. 
“ It d m’t make sense, docs it, sir f ” 
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“ What about the next apartment ? ” asked Vance, 
“ the one with the door facing the rear passageway — 
No. 2, I think ? ’’ 

Heath turned to him patronisingly. I looked into that 
the first thing this morning. Apartment No. 2 is occupied 
by a single woman ; and I woke her up at eight o’clock 
and seal died the place. Nothing there. Anyway, you have 
to walk past the switchboard to reach her apartment the 
same as you do to reach this one ; and nobody called on her 
or left her ap artment last night. What’s moie, 
who’s a shrewd sound lad, told me this woman is a quiet 
lady-like sort, and that she and Odell didn’t ever know 
each other.” 

You’re so thoiough, Sergeant ! ’’ murmured Vance. 

“ Of course,” pul in Markham, it would have been 
possible for someone from the other apartment to have 
slipped in liere behind the operator's back between seven 
and eleven, and then to have slipped back after the murder. 
But as Sergeant Heath’s search this moining failed to 
uncover anyone, we can eliminate the possibility of our 
man having operated from that quarter.” 

“ I daic sny you’re right,” Vance in iiffcicnily admitted 
“But it stiikcs me, Markham old dear, rliar )our own 
affectin’ rec.ipitulaiion of the situatkm jolly well eliminates 
the possibility of your man’s having operated from any 
quarter, . . . And yet he came in, gairoted the unfortunate 
damsel, and departed — eh, what ? . . . It’s a charmin’ 
little problem. 1 wouldn’t have missed it for worlds.” 

“It’s uncanny,” pronounced Markham gloomily. 

“ It’s positively spii itualistic,” amended V'ance. “ It has 
the caressin’ odour of a seance. Really, y’ know, I’m begin- 
ning to suspect that some medium was hovering in the 
vicinage last night doing some rather tip- top materialisa- 
tions. ... I say, Markham, cotild you get an indictment 
against ectoplasmic emanation ? ” 
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“It wasn’t no spook that made those finger-prints,” 
growled Heath, with surly truculence. 

Markham halted his nervous pacing and regarded Vance 
irritably 

“ Damn it ! This is rank nonsense. The man got in some 
way, and he got out, too There’s something wrong some- 
where Either the maid is mistaken about someone being 
here when she left, or else one of those phone operators 
went to sleep and won’t admit it ” 

“ Or else one of cm’s lying,” supplemented Heath 
Vance shook his head. “ The dusky ftlU ie chambre^ I’d 
say, is eminently trustworthy And if there was any doubt 
about any one’s having come in the front door unnoticed, 
the lads on the switchboard would, m the present circum- 
stances, be only too eager to admit it . No, Markham, 
you’ll simply have to approach this affaif from the astral 
plane, so to speak ” 

Markham grunted his distaste ot Vance’s jocularitt 
“That lire of investigation I leave to you with your 
metaphysical theories and esoteric hypotheses ” 

“ But, consider,” protested Vance bantenngly “ You’ve 
proved conclusively — or, rather, you've demonstrated 
legally — that no one could have entered or departed from 
this apartment last ni^ht , and, as vou’ve often told me, 
a court of law must decide all matters, not in accord with 
known or suspected facts, but according to the evidence , 
and the evidence in this case would prove a sound ahbi 
for every corporeal being extant And y et, it’s not exactly 
tenable, d* ye see, that the lady strangled herself If only 
it had been poison, what an exquisite and satisy fin’ suicide 
case you’d have ! . . Most inconsiderate of her homicidal 
visitor not to have used arsenic instead of his hands ’ ” 

“ Well, he strangled her,” pronounced Heath “ Further- 
more, I’ll lay my money on the fellow who called here last 
night at half past mne and couldn’t get in. He’s the bird 
1 want to talk to ” 
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“ Indeed ? ” Vance produced another cigarette. “ I 
shouldn’t say, to judge from our description of him, that 
his conversation would prove particularly fascinatin’.” 

An ugly light came into Heath’s eyes. 

We’ve got ways,” he said through his teeth, ** of getting 
damn interesting conversation out of people who haven’t 
no great reputation for repartee.’.’ 

Vance sighed. “ How the Four Hundred needs you, my 
Sergeant ! ” 

Markham looked at his watch. 

“ I’ve got pre^^siii.: work at the office,” he said, ** and 
all this talk isn’t getting us anywhere.” He put his hand 
on Heath’s shoulder. “ I leave you to go ahead. This after- 
noon rU have these people brought down to my office for 
another questioning — maybe I can jog their memories a bit. 
. . , You’ve got some line of investigation planned 

‘‘The usual routine,” replied Heath diearily. “I’ll go 
through Odell’s papers, and I’ll have three or four of my 
men check up on her.” 

“ You’d better get after the Yellow Taxicab Company 
right away,” Markham suggested. “ Find out, if you can, 
who the man was who left here at half- past eleven last night, 
and where he nent.” 

“ Do you imagine for one moment,” asked Vance, “ that 
if this man knew anything about the murder, he would have 
stopped in the hall and asked the operator to call a taxi for 
him ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t look for much in that direction.” Markham’s 
tone was almost listless. “ But the girl may have said some- 
thing to him that'll give us a lead.” 

Vance shook his head facetiously. “ O welcome pure-ey’d 
Faith, white-handed Hope, thou hovciing angel, girt with 
golden wings! ” 

Markham was in no mood for chaffing. He turned to 
Heath, and spoke wkh forced cheeriness. 

“ Call me up later this afternoon. I may get some new 
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evidence out of the outfit we’ve just interviewca And,’' 
he added, “ be sure to put a man on guard here, I want this 
apartment kept just as it is until we see a litile more light.” 

“ I’ll attend to that,” hi oath assured him. 

Markham and Vance and I went out and entered the car 
A few minutes later we weie winding lapuUy across 
town thiniuh Central Park. 

Recall our recent (otwfr^dztone about footorints in the 
bnow ? ” asked Vance, as we en)o< ed into Fifth Avenue and 
headed south 

Marl ham nodded ahsuactedly 

“As T renien ber,” mused Vance, “in the hypothetical 
case vHi presented there were not onK footprints but a 
d( or luoic witnesses - including a \outhful piodigv — 
who '^a^v a of some kind cross the hibernal landscape. 

. . tdurer I im\ alle Theor'ie^ ficre you ,ire in a 

most bcastlv pother because of the dibhc.irtenm’ tact that 
tlicie are ueitKcr foot} iints in the snow nor witnesses who 
saw a feeiiig figure In she it, you arc bereft of both diiect 
and (iicums antial cMdcme. , . Sad, sad” 

lie waggee hr her I dfletull) 

“ Y’ kiiow'^, iViaiKnam, it appeals to me that the testimony 
in this case constitutes conclushc le^rd proof that no one 
could have hcen with the deceased at the hoar of her passing, 
and that, mo, siie is presumably alive The strangleii oody 
of the la(I\ is, I take it, simpl)^ an inclcvant ciicumstancc 
tiom tl\c standpoint cf legal piuceiuic. 1 know that you 
learned hwycis won't admit a minder without a body ; but 
hovt, in sweet Heaven's name, do \ou get around a corf us 
deluit without a murder ? ” 

“ You’re talking nonsense,” Markham rebuked him, with 
a show of anger. 

“ Oh, quite,” agreed Vance. “ And >ct, it’s a distressin’ 
thing for a lawryer not to have footprints of some kind, isn’t 
it, old dear ? It leaves one so up in the air.” 

Suddenly Markham swung round. ” Tou^ of couise, don’t 
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need footprints, or any other kind of material dues,” he 
flung at Vance tauntingly. “ You have poweis of divina- 
tion such as are denied ordinary mortals. If I remember 
correctly, you informed me, somewhat grandiloquently, 
that, knowing the nature and conditions of a crime, you 
could lead me infallibly to the culprit, whether he left foot- 
prints or not. You recall that boast ? . . . Well, here’s a 
crime, and the perpetrator left no footprints coming or 
going. Be so good as to end my suspense by confiding in me 
who killed the Odell girl.” 

Vance’s serenity was not ruffled by Markham’s ill- 
humoured challenge. He sat smoking lazily for several 
mimites ; then he leaned over and fliLked his cigarette ash 
out of the window. 

“ Ton my w'ord, Markham,” he rejoined evenly, I’m 
half indined to look into this silly murder. I think I’ll wait, 
though, and sec whom the nonplussed Heath turns up with 
Ids inquiries.’* 

Markham grunted scoflingly, and sank back on the 
cushions. 

“Your gcneiosit) wrings me,” he said- 



Chapter IX 

THE PACK IN rULL CRY 
{Tuesday^ September lUh afternoon) 

On our waj down town that morning we uerc delayed for a 
considerable time in the traffic coneestitm just north of 
Madison Square, and Markham anxio’ si) looked at his 
watch 

** It*s past noon,'* he said. “ I think TllVop at the club 
and have a bite of lunch. ... I presume that eating at this 
early hour would be too plebeian for so exquisite a hothouse 
flower as you ’* 

Vance considered the invitation 

“ Since you deprived me of my breakfast,** he decided, 

I’ll permit you to buy me some eggs Benedictine *' 

A few minutes later we entered the almost empty grill of 
/he Stuyvesanr and took a table near one of the win- 
dows looking south \\ 4id over the tree tops of Madison 
Square. 

Shortly after we had given our order a uniformed atten- 
dant entered and, bowing deferentially at the District 
Attornc) ’s elbow, held out an unaddressed communication 
sealed in one of the dub’s envelopes. Markham read it with 
an expression of growing curiosity, and as he studied the 
signature a look of mild surprise came into liis eyes. At 
length he looked up and nodded to the waiting attendant. 
Then, excusing himself, he left us abruptly. It was fully 
twenty minutes before he leturned 

“ Funny thing, * he spid “ That note was from the ma» 
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who took the Odell woman to dinner and the theatre last 
night. ... A small world,” he mused. ** He’s staying here 
at the club — ^hc’s a non-resident member and makes it his 
headquarters when he’s in town.” 

** You know him ? ” Vance put the question disin- 
terestedly. 

IVe met him several times — chap named Spotswoode.” 
Markham seemed perplexed ** He's a man of family, lives 
in a country house on Long Island, and is regarded generally 
as a highly respectable member of society — one of the last 
persons I’d suspect of being mixed up with the Odell girl 
But, according to his own concession, he played around a 
good deal with her during his visits to New York — ‘ sowing 
a lew belated wild oats,’ as he expressed it — and last night 
took her to Francelle’s for dinnei and to the Winter Garden 
alterwards.” 

Not my idea ot an intellectual, or even edif) in’, even- 
ing,” commented ^ ance. And he selected a deuced un- 
lucky day for it. ... I say, imagine opening the morning 
paper and learning that your petite dame of the preceding 
evening had been sti angled! Disconceitin’, what ? ” 

“ He’s certainH disc oncerted,” said Markham ** The 
early afternoon papers were out about an hour ago, and he’d 
been phoning my ofiice every ten minutes, when 1 suddenlv 
walked in here. He’s afraid his connection with the girl will 
leak out and disgrace him.” 

“ And won’t it ? ” 

I hardly sec the necessity. No one knows who her 
escort w^as last evening ; and since he obviously had nothing 
to do with the crime, what’s to be gained by diagging him 
into it ? He told me the whole story, and offered to stay in 
the city as long as I wanted him to.” 

“ I infer, from the cloud of disappointment that enveloped 
you when you returned just now, that his story held nothing 
hopeful for you in the way of clues.” 

“ No,” Markham admitted. “The girl apparently never 
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spoke to him of her intimate affairs ; and he couldn’t give 
me a single helpful suggestion. His account of what hap- 
pened last night agreed perfectly with Jessup’s. He called 
for the girl at seven, brought her home at about eleven, 
stayed with her half an hour or so, and then left her. When 
he heard her call for hcip he was frightened^ but on being 
assured bv her there was nothing wrong, he concluded she 
had dozed off into a nightmare, and thought no moi e of it 
He drove dii ect to the club here, arriving ab )ut ten minutes 
to twelve. Judge ReJfern, who saw him de'^cend from tlie 
taxi, insisted on his coming upstairs and playing pt^ker with 
some men wb^ were waiting in the Judge's rooms for him 
Thev played until three o’clock this morning ” 

“ Your Long Island Don Juan has certainly not supphed 
you wiih any ^outpiinis in the snow.” 

“Anvway, Ins voming forward at this time closes one 
line of inquiry over which we might have wasted consider- 
able time 

‘"If many more lines of inquiiy are closed,” remarked 
Vance diyh, “ you’ll be in a distressin’ dilemma, don’t y’ 
know 

There are enough still open to keep me busy,” said 
Markham, pushing back ids plate and calling for the check. 
He rose ; then pausing, legardcd Vance meditntingly. “ Are 
you sufficiently interested to want to come along ? ” 

hli, what ? My woii’ . - . Charmed, I’m sure. But, 
I say, sit down just a moment — theie’s a good fellow! — till 
I finish my coffee.” 

I was considerably astonished at Vance’s ready accept- 
ance, careless and bantering though it was, for there was an 
exhibition of old Chinese prints at the Montross Galleries 
that afternoon, which he had planned to attend. A Riokai 
and a Moyeki, said to be very fine examples of Sun<> painting, 
were to be shown ; and Vance was particularly eager to 
acquire them for his collection. 

We rode with Markham to the Criminal Courts building 
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and, entering by the Franklin Street door, took the private 
elevator to the District Attorney’s spacious but dingy 
private office which overlooked the grey-stone ramparts of 
the Tombs. Vance seated himself in one of the heavy 
leather-upholstered chairs near the carved oak table on the 
right of the desk, and lighted a cigarette with an air of 
cyniral amusement. 

“ 1 await with anticipat’ry delight the grinding of the 
wheels of justice,” he confided, leaning back lazily. 

“ You arc doomed not to hear the first turn of those 
wheels,” retorted Markham ‘‘ The initial revolution will 
take place outside of this office.” And he dis**ppeared 
through a swinging door wduLli led to the judge’s cham 
hers. 

Five minutes )ate»- he returned, and sat down in the high- 
barked swivel cljair at his de^'k, with his back to the four 
tall nairow window’s in the south wall of the office. 

“1 just saw Judge Redfern,” he explained — ‘‘it hap- 
pened to be the midday recess — and he verified Spotswoode’s 
statement in icgard to the poker game. The Judge met him 
outside of the club at ten minutes before midnight, and was 
with him until three in the morning He noted the time 
because he had promised his guests to be back at half-past 
eleven, and wms tweiuy minutes late.” 

“ Whv all thi- oubstantiation of an obviously unim- 
portant fact ? ” asked ^'ance. 

“A matter of routine,” Markham told him, slightly im- 
patient. In a case of this kind every factor, however 
seemingly remote to the main issue, must be checked.” 

‘‘ Really, y’ know, Markham ” — Vance laid his head back 
on the chair .md gazed dreamily at tJie ceiling — “ one would 
think that this eternal louiine, which you lawyer chaps 
worship so devoutl)^, actually got one somewhere occa- 
sionally ; wdiereas it never gets one anywhere. Remember 

the Red Queen in ‘ Through the Looking-Glass ’ ” 

I’m too busy at present to debate the question of 
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routine verstis inspiration/’ Markham answered brusquely, 
pressing a button beneath the edge of his desk. 

Swacker, his youthful and energetic secretary, appeared 
at the door which communicated with a narrow inner 
chamber between the District Attorney’s office and the 
main waiting-room. 

“ Yes, Chief ? ” The secretary’s eyes gleamed expec- 
tantly behind his enormous horn-rimmed glasses. 

“ Tell Ben to send me in a man at once 

Swacker went cut through the corridor door, and a 
minute or two later a suave, rotund man, dressed immacu- 
lately and wearing a pince-nez^ entered, and stood before 
Markham with an ingratiating smile. 

“ Morning, Tracey ” Markham’s tone was pleasant but 
curt. “ Here’s a list of four witnesses in connection with the 
Odell case that I want brought down here at once — the two 
phone operators, the maid, and the janitor. You'll find 
them at 184 West 71st Street : Sergeant^ Heath is holding 
them there.” 

“ Right, sir.” Tracey took the memorandum, and with a 
priggish, buv by no means inelegant, bow went out. 

During the next hour Markham plunged into the general 
work that had accumulated during the forenoon, and I was 
amazed at the man’s tremendous vitality and efficiency. He 
disposed of as many important matters as would have occu- 
pied the ordinary busmess man for an entire day, Swacker 
bobbed in and out with electric energy, and various clerks 
appeared at the touch ot a buzzer, took their orders, and 
were gone with breathless rapidity. Vance, who had sought 
diversion in a tome of famous arson trials, looked up ad- 
miringly from time to time, and shook his head in mild 
reproach at such spirited activity. 

It was just half-past two when Swacker announced the 
return of 'Tracey with the four witnesses ; and for two hours 

was Colonel Benjamin Hanlon, the commanding officer of 
the Detective Division attached to tne District Auorney s office. 
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Markham questioned and cross-questioned them with a 
thoroughness and an insight that even 1, as a lawyer, had 
rarely seen equalled. His interrogation of the two phone 
operators was quite different from his casual questioning of 
them earlier in the day; and if there had been a single 
relevant omission in their former testimony, it would cer- 
tainly have been caught now by Markham’s gruelling 
catechism. But when, at last, they were told they could go, 
no new information had been brought to light. Their stories 
now stood firmly grounded : no one — ^with the exception of 
the girl herself and her escort, and the disappointed visitor 
at half-past nine — ^had entered the front door and passed 
down the hall to the Odell apartment from seven o’clock on ; 
and no one had passed out that way. The janitor reiterated 
stubbornly that he had bolted the side door a httle after six, 
and no amount of wheedling or aggression could shake his 
dogged certainty on that point. Amy Gibson, the maid, 
could add nothing to her former testimony. Markham’s 
intensive exammation of her produced only repetitions of 
what she had already told him. 

Not one new possibility — not one new suggestion — was 
brought out In fact, the two hours’ mterlocutory proceed- 
ings resulted only m closing up every loophole in a seemingly 
incredible situation When, at half-past four, Markham sat 
back in his chair with a weary sigh, the chance of unearthing 
a promising means of approach to the astonishing problem 
seemed more remote than ever. 

Vance closed his treaties on arson, and threw away his 
cigarette 

“ I tell jou, Markham, old chap,” he grinned, ** this case 
requires umbilicular contemplation, not routine. Why not 
call in an Egyptian secress with a flair for crystal-gazing f ” 

‘‘ If this sort of thing goes on much longer,” returned 
Markh im dispiritedly, " I’ll be tempted to take your 
advice ” 

Just then Swacker looked in through the door to say that 
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Inspector Brenner was on the wire. Markham picked up 
the telephone receiver, and as he listened he jotted down 
some notes on a pad. When the call had ended, he turned 
to Vance. 

“ You seem disturb '‘d over the condition of the steel 
jewel-case we found in the bedroom. Well, the expert on 
burglar tools just called up ; and he verifies his opinion of 
this morning. The case was pried open vith a specially 
made cold chisel such as only a professional burghr would 
catry or would know how to use. It had an inch -and- three- 
eighths bevelled bit and a one-inch flat handle. It was an 
old instrument — there was a pecular nick in the blade — 
and is the same one that was used in a surccssful house- 
break on upper Park Avenue e.^,rly last summci. . . . 
Does that highly excitine mfotmation ameliorate your 
anxiety ? 

"Can’t say that it does” V’^ancejiad again become 
serious and pciplex«.d. " In fact, it makes tlie situation still 
more fantastic. ... I could see a glimmer of light — eerie 
and unearthly, }»rrhaps, but still a perceptilde illumination 
— m all this murkincss ii it wasn’t for that jewel-case and 
the steel chisel. 

Markham was about te answer when Sw acker again 
looked in and informed him that Scrg«.ant Heath had 
arrived and wanted to see him. 

Heath’s niannci was far less depressed than when we 
had taken leave of him that moining. He accepted the 
cigar Markham oflered him, and seating himself at the 
conference table in front of the District Attorney’s desk, 
drew out a battered note- book. 

“ We’ve had a little good luck,” he began. " Burke and 
Emery — two of the men I put on the case — got a line on 
Odell at the first place they made inquiries. Prom what 
they learned, she didn’t run around with many men — 
limited herself to a few live wiics, and played the game 
with what you’d call finesse, . . . The principal one — the 
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man who’s been seen most with her — is Charles Cleaver.” 

Markham sat up. 

‘‘ I know Clea\er — if it’s the same one.” 

“ It’s him, all right,” declared Heath. “ Former Brooklyn 
Tax Commissioner; been in^eicsted in a pool-room for 
pony-betring over in Jersey City ever since. Hangr» out at 
the Stuy\csant Club, v^here he can hobnob with his old 
Tammany II ill rronics ” 

“That’s the one,” nodded Miikliam. “He’s a kind of 
profes'slonal q:ay-dog — known as Pop, I beliexc” 

Vance ga/ed inn) space. 

“ Well, well,” he muinuacd. “ So old Pep Cleavci was 
also eni uigkd with our subtle and s,^nLn]ine Doloics She 
ocrtainlv coiddn’t hive lu\cd him foi liis beaux 

“ I tlioiight, sir,” Vint on Heath, “ that, seeing as how 
Clea\er is alwa}s in and out of the &fiiv\csant Club, you 
might ask hini some questions about Odell He ought to 
know Something ” 

“ Glad to, Sergeant.” Markham made a note on his pad. 
“ m try to get in touch with him lo-nigtit. . . , Anyone 
else on your list ^ ” 

“ Tlieic’s a icllow named M mnix — louis Mannix — ^who 
met Odell when slic was in the ‘ Follies ’ t ut she chucked 
him over a yeai ago, and they hatcii’t oecn seen together 
since. He’s got another girl now He’s the head ot the firm 
of Mannix and Let inc, fui importers, and is one of your 
night-club rounders — a heavy spendei. But I don’t sec 
much use of barking up that tiee — his affair with Odell 
went cold too long ago.” 

“Yes,” agreed Markham; “1 think we can eliminate 
him.” 

“ I say, If you keep up this climlnatmn much longer,” 
observed Vance, “ you won’t have anything left but the 
lady’s corpse.” 

“ And then, there’s the man who took hci out last night,” 
pursued Heath. “ Nobody bcems to know his name — he 
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must’ve been one of those discreet, careful old boys. I 
thought at first he might have been Cleaver, but the 
descriptions don’t tally. . . . And by the way, sir, here’s 
a funny thing : when he left Odell last night he took the 
taxi down to the Stuyvesant Club, and got out there,” 

Markham nodded. “ I know all about that, Sergeant. 
And I know who the man was ; and it wasn’t Cleaver.” 

Vance was chuckling. 

“ The Stuyvesant Club seems to be well in the forefront 
of this case,” he said. ‘‘ I do hope it doesn’t suffer the sad 
fate of the Knickerbocker Athletic.”^ 

Heath was intent on the mam issue. 

^^ho was the man, Mr. Markham ? ” 

Markham hesitated, as if pondering the advisability ot 
taking the other into his confidence Then he said : “I’D 
teU you his name, but in strict confidence. The man was 
Kenneth Spotswoode.” 

He then recounted the story of his being called away 
from lunch, and of his failure to elicit any helpful suggestions 
from Spotswoode. He also informed Heath of his verifica- 
tion of the man’s statements regardmg his movements after 
meeting Judge Redfern at the club. 

“ And,” addei’ Markham, “ since he obviously left the 
girl before she was murdered, there’s no necessity to bother 
him. In fact, I gave him my word I’d keep him out of it 
for his family’s sake.” 

“ If you’re satisfied, sir, I am.” Heath closed his note- 
book and put it away. ‘‘ There’s just one other little thing. 
OdeU used to live on noth Street, and Emery dug up her 
former landlady and learned that this fancy guy the maid 
told us about used to caU on her regularly.” 

^ Vance was here refernng to the iamoub MoUneaux case, which, in 
1S98, sounded the death-knell of the old Knickerbocker Athletic Club 
at Madison Avenue and 45th Street. But it was commercialism that 
ended the Stuyvesant’s career. This club, which stood on the north side 
of Madison Square, was razed a few years lat^r to make room for a 
skyscraper. 
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** That reminds me, Sergeant.” Markham picked up the 
memorandum he had made during Inspector Brenner^s 
phone call. ‘ Here^s some data the Professor gave me 
about the forcing of the jewel-case.” 

Heath studied the paper with considerable eagerness. 
“ Just as I thought! ” He nodded his head with satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘ Clear-cut professional job, by somebody who’s been 
in the line of woi k before.” 

Vance roused himself. 

“ Still, if such is the case,” he said, ‘‘ why did this 
experienced burglar first use the incufficient poker ? And 
why did he overlook the living-room clothes-press i ” 

“ PU find all that out, Mr. Vance, when I get my hands 
on him,” asserted Heath, with a hard look in his eyes. 

And the guy 1 want to have a nice quiet little chat with 
is the one with the pleated silk shirt and the chamois gloves.” 

“ Chacun a son gout^^^ sighed Vance, “ For myself I have 
no yearning whatever to hold converse vith him. Some- 
how, 1 can’t just picture a professional looter trying to rend 
a steel box with a cast-iron poker.” 

“ Forget the poker,” Heath advised grufily. “ He jim- 
mied the box with a steel chisel ; and that same chisel was 
used last summer in another burglary on Park Avenue. 
What about that t ” 

“ Ah! That’s what torments me, Sergeant, If it wasn’t 
for that disturbm’ fact, d’ ye sec, Pd be lightsome and 
^ans souci this afternoon, inviting my soul over a dish of 
tea at Claremont ” 

Detective Bellamy was announced, and Heath sprang to 
his feet. 

That’ll mean news about those finger-prints,” he 
prophesied hopefully. 

Bellamy entered unemotionally, and walked up to the 
District Attorney’s desk. 

“ Cap’n Dubois sent me over,” he said. “ He thought 
you’d want the report on those Odell prints.” He reached 
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into his pocket and drew out a small flat folder which, at a 
sign from Markham, he handed to Heath “ We identified 
’em. Both made by the same hand, like Cap’n Dubois said, 
and that hand belonged to Tony Skeel ” 

* Dude ’ Skeel, eh ? The Sei grant’s tone was vibrant 
with suppicssed excitement. Say, Mi Markham, that 
gets us somewhere. Skeel’s an ex-conviLt and an aitist in 
his line.” 

He opened the folder and took out an obi >ng cird and a 
sheet of blue papei containing eight or ten lines ot type- 
writing. He studied the caid, gave a satisfied grunt, and 
handed it to Marl.ham Vance and I stepped up and k oked 
at it. At the top was the familiar rogucs'-gc Uery photo- 
grapli slu)wing the full lace and piofile ol a legular leal me J 
youth with thick hair and a square dun His c} es uere 
wide-set and pale, and he wore a small, c\enly trimmed 
moustai^hc with waxed, needle-point encls.^^ I)clf)w the double 
photograph was a brief tabulated dcsciipiion oi its sitter, 
giving his name, alu'^cs, lesidence, and BeiuU«m mea-»uie 
Plenty, and designating the character of his illec' d profession. 
Undeineatn were ten little squares ai ranged in two rows, 
ea^h containing i finger-piinr impicssion made in bla<.k ink 
--the upper low being llit impiessitns of the right hand, 
the lower row those oi the left. 

“So that’s the athifer eh^ahliai um who introduced the 
silk shiit fer full dicss wear! My word! ” Vance iCga^ded 
the identification card satiiicali)r. “1 wish he\l start a 
craze foi gaiters wdth dinner jackets these New York 
theatres aie frightfully dr uight^ in winter ” 

Heath jut the card back in the folder, and glanced over 
the typewritten paper that had accompanied it, 

“He’s our man, and no mistake, Mr. Markham. Listen 
to this : ‘ Tony ^Dudc) Skeel. Two years Elmiia Reforma- 
toi v, 1902 to 1904. One year in the Baltimore County Jail 
for petty larceny, 1906. Three years in San Quentin for 
assault and robbery, 1908 to 1911. Arrested Cliicago for 
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house-breakkig, 1912 ; case dismissed. Arrested and tried 
for burglary in Albany, 1913 ; no conviction. Served two 
years and eight months in Sing Sing for house-breaking and 
burglary, 1914 to 1916.’ ” He folded the paper and put it, 
with the card, into his breast-pocket. “ Sweet little 
record.” 

‘‘ That dope what you wanted ? ” asked the imperturbable 
Bell any. 

“ rU saj ! ” Heath was almost lovial. 

Bellamy lingered expectantly with one eye on the District 
Attorney; and Markham, as if sudde^y remembering 
somethin!?, took out a box of cigars and held it out. 

“ Much ol)li2:ed, sir,” said Bellamy, helping himself to 
two Mi FavoritaK; and putting them into his waistcoat 
pocket with great caic, he went out 

** rU use \()ur phone now. if you don't mind, Mr. 
Markham," said Heath 

He called the Homicide Bureau 

“ Look up Ton) Skeel - Dude Skecl —pronto^ and bring 
him in as soon as you find him,” were his oiders to 
Snitkin. Get his address from the files, and take Burke 
and Emery with you If he's hopped it, send out u general 
alaim and ha\e him picked up— some ot the boysUl have 
a line on him. Loek hii.i up without booking him, see ? 
. . . And, listen. Seaich his 100m for burglar tools he 
probabl} won’t have any lajing around, but 1 specially 
want a onc-and-three-cighths-inch chisel with a nick in 
the blade. I’ll be at Headquarteis in halt an hour ” 

He hung up the receiver and rubbed his hands together. 

“ Now we’re sailing," he lejoiced 

Vance had gone to the window, and stood staring down 
on the ‘‘ Biidge of Sighs," his hands thiust deep into his 
pockets. Slowly he turned, and fixed Heath with a con- 
templative eye. 

“ It simply won’t do, don’t y' know he asserted 

Your fiiend, the Dude, may have ripped open that bally 
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box, but his head isn’t the right shape for the rest of last 
evening’s performance ” 

Heath was contemptuous 

“ Not being a phrenologist, I’m going by the shape of 
his finger-prints ” 

‘‘ A worful error in the techmque of criminal approach, 
sergenU mxo,” replied Vance dulcetly “ The question of 
culpability in this case isn’t so simple as you imagine It’s 
deuced compheated And this glass of fashion and mould 
of form whose portrait you’re carryin’ next to your heart 
has merely added to its intricacy,” 



Chapter X 

A FORCED INTERVIEW 
{Tuesday^ ScpUmher wih; 8 p m) 

Markham dined at the Stuyvesant Club, as was his custom, 
and at his invitation Vance and I remained with him. He 
no doubt figured that our presence at the dinner-table 
would act as a bulwark against the intrusion of casual 
acquaintances ; for he was in Ti(, mood for the pleasantries 
of the cuiious. Rain had begun to fall late in the afternoon, 
and when dinner was over it had turned into a steady down- 
pour which threatened to last well into the night. Dinner 
over, the three of us souvht a secluded cornei of the lounge* 
room, and settled ourselves for a protracted smoke. 

We had been there les^ than a quarter of an hour when 
a slightly lotund man, with a heavy, florid lace and thin 
grey haii, strolled rp to us with a stealthy, self-assured gait, 
and wished Markham a jovial good evening Th«nicrh I had 
not met the new comer I knew him to be Charles Cleaver. 

“Got your note at the desk sa\ing \oa wanted to sec 
me.” He spoke writh a voice cuiiouslv gentle for a man of 
his size ; but, foi all its gentleness, there was in it a timbre 
of calculation and coldness. 

Markham rose and, after shaking Lands, intioduced him 
to Vance and me — though, it seemed-, Vance had known 
him slightly for some time. He took tlic chair Markham 
mdicated, and, producing a Corona Corona^ he carefully 
cut the end with a gold clipper attached to his heavy watch- 
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chain, rolled the cigar between his lips to dampen it, and 
lighted it in closely cupped hands. 

“ Pm sorry to trouble you, Mr. Cleaver," began Mark- 
ham, “ but, as you probably have read, a ) oung woman 
by the name of Margate'^ Odell was murdered last night in 
her apartments in 71st Stieet. . . 

He paused. He seemed to be considering just how he 
could best broach a subject so obviously delicate ; and 
perhaps he hoped that Cleaver would volunteer the fact 
of his acquaintance with the girl. But not a mu'^rle of the 
man’s face moved ; and, after a moment, Maikham 
continued. 

“ In making inquiries into the young wom.an’s life I 
learned that you, among others, weic fairly well acqu nnted 
wall her ” 

Again }je paused. Cleaver lifted his eyebrows almost 
imperceptibly, but said nothing 

^*Tlie fact is,” went on Markham, a trifle anncAcd by 
the other’s deliberately uicumsj ect attitude, my report 
states that vou were seen with her on many occasions during 
a period of nearly two years. Indeed, the only inlercpcc to 
be drawn from wh u I’ve learned is that you were moie 
than casuallv interested in Miss Odtll ” 

“Yes?” The tjuery was as non-committal as it was 
gentle. 

“ Yes,” repeated Maikham. “ And 1 may odd, Mr. 
Cleaver, that this is not the time for pretences or suppics- 
sions. I am talking to you to-night, in large measure ex 
officio^ because it occurred to me that you could give me 
some aShistance in clearing the matter up. I think it only 
fair to say that a certain man is now under grave suspicion, 
and we hope to arrest him very soon. But, in any event, 
we will need help, and that is why I rcque&icd this little 
chat with you at the club.” 

“ And how can I assist you ? ” Cleaver’s face remained 
blank ; only his lips moved as he pu the question. 
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Knowing this young woman as well as you did,” 
explained Markham patiently, you arc no doubt in 
possession of some information — certain facts or confi- 
dences, let us say — ^which would throw light on her brutal, 
and apparently unexpected, murder ” 

Cleaver was silent for some time. His eyes had shitted 
to the wall before him, but otherwise his features remained 
set. 

I'm afraid I can't accommodate you,'’ he said at 
length. 

“ Your attitude is not quite what mii^ht be expected in 
one whose conscience is cniiiely clear,'’ letuined Markham, 
with a show of rtsentment 

The man turned a rnilJly inqui:5iti\e g ue upon the 
Di trict Attoiney. 

‘"What has my knowing the girl to d(* with her being 
munleicd ? She didn’t confide in me who her murderer was 
to be. She didn’t even ttil me that she kiiew^ anyone who 
intended to strangle her. If she’d known she most likely 
could have avoided being murdered.” 

Vance was sitting close to me, a little removed fiom the 
others, and, leaning over, murmured in my ear jotto voce : 

‘‘ Markham’s up against another lawyer — poor dear! . . , 
A crumplin’ situation.” 

But howevei inauspiciously this interlocutory skirmish 
may have begun, it soon developed into a grim combat 
which ended in Cleaver's complete surrender. Markham, 
despite his suavity and graciousness, was an unrelenting 
and resoiiiceful antagoni:»t ; and it was not long before he 
had forced from Cleaver aorae highly significant infoimation. 

In response to the man’s ironically evasive rejoinder, he 
turned quickly and leaned forward. 

“ Yoa’re not on the witness-stand in your own defence, 
Mr. Cleaver,” he said sharply, however much you appear 
to regard yourself as eligible lor that position.” 

Cleaver glared bav k fixedly without replying ; and 
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Markham, his eyelids leyd, studied the man opposite, 
determined to decipher all he could from the other’s 
phlegmatic countenance. But Cleaver was apparently just 
as determined that his vi^-a-vis should decipher absolutely 
nothing ; and the features that met Markham’s scrutiny 
were as arid as a desert. At length Markham sank back in 
his chair. 

“ It doesn’t matter particularly,” he remarked indificr- 
cntly, ‘‘ whether you discuss the matter or not here in the 
club to-night. If you prefer to be brought to my office in 
the morning by a sherifip with a subpcena, I’ll be only too 
glad to accommodate you.” 

“ That’s up to you,” Cleaver told him hostilely. 

** And what’s printed in the newspapers about it will be 
up to the reporters,” rejoined Markham. “ I’ll explain the 
situation to them and give them a verbat^ report of the 
interview.” 

“ But I’ve nothing to tell you.” The other’s tone was 
suddenly conciliatory ; the idea of publicity was evidently 
highly distasteful to him. 

“ So you informed me before,” said Markham coldly. 
“ Therefore I wish you good evening.” 

He turned to Vance and me with tl e air of a man who 
had terminated an unpleasant episode. 

Cleaver, howevei, made no move to go. He smoked 
thctughtfully for a minute or two ; then he gave a short, 
hard laugh which did not even disturb the contours of bis 
face. 

“ Oh, hell! ” he grumbled, with forced good nature. 
“As you said. I’m not on the witness-stand. . . . What 
do you want to know ? ” 

“ I’ve told you the situation.” Markham’s voice betrayed 
a curious irritation. “ You know the sort of thing 1 want. 
How did this Odell girl live i Who were her intimates ? 
Who would have been likely to want her out of the way ? 
What enemies had she ? — ^Anything that might lead us to 
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an explanation of her death. . . • And incidentally,’’ he 
added, with tartness, “ anything that’ll eliminate yourself 
from any suspected participation, direct or indirect, in the 
affair.” 

Cleaver stiffened at these last words, and started to 
protest indignantly. But immediately he changed his 
tactics. Smiling contemptuously, he took out a leatlier 
pocket-case anJ, extracting a small folded paper, handed 
it to Markham. 

I can eliminate mybclf easily enough,” he procliimed, 
with easy confidence. “ There’s a speeding summons from 
Boon ton, New Jersey, Note the date and the time : Sep- 
tember the loth— last night — at half-past eleven. Was 
driving down to Hopatcong, and was ticketed by a motor- 
cycle cop just as I had passed Boonton and was heading 
for Mountain Lakes Got to appear there in court to-morrow 
morning. Damn nuisance, these country constables.” He 
gave Markham a long, calculating look. You couldn’t 
square it for me, could you ? It’s a rotten ride to Jersey, 
and I’ve got a lot to do to-morrow.” 

Markham, who had inspected the summons casually, put 
it in his pocket, 

“ ril attend to it for you,” he promised, smiling amiably. 
“ Now tell me what you know.” 

Cleaver palled meditatively on his cigar. Then, leaning 
back and crossing his knees, he spoke with apparent 
candour. 

I doubt if I know much that’ll help you. ... I liked 
the Cmary, as she was called — in fact, was pretty much 
attached lo her at one time. Did a number of foolish 
things , wrote her a lot of damn-fool letters when I went 
to Cuba last year. Even had my picture taken with her 
down at Atlantic City.” He made a self-condemnatory 
grimace. “ Then she began to get cool and distant ; broke 
several appointments with me. I raised the devil with her, 
bat the only answer I got was a demand for money. . , .” 
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He stopped and looked down at his cigar ash. A venomous 
hatred gleamed from his narrowed eyes, and the muscles of 
his jowls hardened 

“ No use lying about it She had those letters and things, 
and she touched me for neat little sum before I got ’em 
back. . . 

“ When was this ? ” 

There was a momentary hesitation. ‘‘ Labt June,” 
Cleaver replied. Then he hurried on : “ Mr. Markham ” — 
his voice was bitter — “ I don’t want to throw mud on a dead 
person ; but that woman was the shrewdest, coldest- 
blooded blackmailer it’s ever been my misfortune to meet. 
And I’ll say this, too: 1 wasn’t the only eas^ mark she 
squeezed. Slic had othcis on her stim:> . I happen to 
knov' she once dug into old Louis Mannlx for a pknt\ — he 
told me about it ” 

‘ Could you give me the names of an'V ot these other 
men r ” asked Markham, atiemptinir to dissemble his eager- 
ness ‘‘ I’ve already hf ard of the Mannix epioode,” 

‘‘ No, I cruldn’t ” Cleaver spoke leirrellulK “ Tvc seen 
the Canary here and th( le with differeni men ; and thctc’s 
one m particular I’ve noticed latch Bur they were all 
stranger b to me ” 

“ I suppose the Mannix affair is dead and b^ned by this 
time ? ” 

‘‘Yes ancient histor) You won't in\ line on the 
situation from that angle. But there arc oiheis 11101 c 
recent than Mannix— who might beat lookincr into, it you 
could find them. I’m easygoing mvsell ; take things as 
the) come. But there’s a lot of men who’d go red he deJ 
if she did the things to them that she did to me ” 

Cleaver, despite his coni( ssu n, did not stiil.e mo as eisy- 
gomg, but rather as a cold, suit contained, ncivcJo^s poison 
whose immobility was at all times liictated oy p(jlic)' and 
expediency. 

Maikliam studied him closely. 
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You think, then, her death may have been due to 
vengeance on the part of some disillusioned admirer ? ” 

Cleaver caiefully considered his answer. 

“ Seems reasonable,” he said finally. “ She was riding for 
a fall.” 

'llicre was a short silence; then Markham asked: 

“ Do you happen to know of a young man she was inter- 
ested in— good-looking, small, blond moustache, light blue 
eyes — named Skeel ? ” 

Cleaver snorted derisively, 

“ That wasn’t the Canary’s specialty — she let the young 
ones alone, as far as I know ” 

At this moment a page-boy approached Cleaver, and 
bowed. 

“ Sorry to disluib you, sir, but theic’s a phone call for 
your brother. Paity said it was important and, as your 
broilier isn’t in the club now, the operator thought you 
might know where he’d gone.” 

‘‘ How would I know ? ” fumed Cleaver “ Don’t ever 
bothei me with his calls.” 

‘‘ Your broilier in the city ? ” asked Maikham casually. 
“ I met him years aj^o. He’s a San Franciscan, isn’t he ? ” 

“ Yes— rabid Californian. He’s visiting Kew York for a 
coii]de of w^eeks so i.e’ll appreciate Frisco more when he gets 
back.” 

It bcemcd to me that this information was given reluct- 
antly ; and I got the impression that Cleaver, for some 
leason, was annoyxd. But Markham, apparcntl) , w^as too 
absorbed in the problem before him to take notice of the 
other’s disgi untied air, for he reverted at once to the subject 
of the minder. 

“ I happen to know one man who has been interested in 
the Odell woman recently ; he may be the same one you’ve 
seen her with -tall, about lorty-fivc, and wears a gray, 
close-cropped moustache.” (He was, I knew, describing 
Spotswoode.) 
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That*s the man,” averred Cleaver. “ Saw them together 
only last week at Mouquin’s.” 

Markham was disappointed. 

Unfortunately, he’s checked off the list. . . . But there 
must be somebody who w-as in the girl’s confidence. You’ie 
sure you couldn’t cudgel your brains to any advantage ? ” 
Cleaver appeared to think. 

‘‘ If it’s merely a question of some one who had her con- 
fidence,” he said, “ I might suggest Doctor Lindquist — ^first 
name’s Ambroise, I think ; and he lives somewhere in the 
Forties near Lexington Avenue. But I don’t know that he’d 
be of any value to you. Still, he was pretty close to her at 
one time.” 

“ You mean that this Doctor landquist miglit have been 
inte ested in her otherwise than professionally ? ” 

‘‘ I wouldn’t like to say.” Cleaver smoked for a while as 
if inwardly debating the situation. ‘‘ Anyway, here are the 
facts : Lindquist is one of those exclusive society specialists 
— a neurologist he calls himself — and I believe he’s the heed 
of a private sanitorium of some kind for ncivous woman. 
He must have money, and, of course, his social standing is 
a vital asset to him —just the sort of man the Canary might 
have selected as a source of income. And I know 1 his : he 
came to see her a good deal oftener than a doctor of his type 
would be apt to. I ran into him one night at her apartment, 
and when she introduced us he wasn’t even civil.” 

It will at least bear looking into,” replied Markham 
unenthusiastically. You’ve no one else in mind w'ho might 
know something hcljjful ? ” 

Cleaver shook his head. 

“ No — no one.” 

‘‘ And she never mentioned anything to )^ou that indi- 
cated she was in fear of any one, or anticipated trouble ? ” 
** Nut a word. Fact is, I was bowled over by the news. I 
never read any paper but the morning Her aid — except of 
course, 7 he Daily Racing Form at nigh,. And as there was 
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no account of the murder in this morning’s paper, I didn't 
hear about it until just before dinner. The boys in the 
billiard- room were talking about it, and I went out and 
looked at an afternoon paper. If it hadn’t been for that, I 
might not have known of it till to-morrow morning.” 

Markham discussed the case with him until halt-past 
eight, but could elicit no fuither suggestions. Finally 
Cleaver rose to go. 

Sorry I couldn’t give you more help,” he said. His 
rubicund face was Learning now, and he shook hands with 
Maikham in 'he friendliest fashion. 

“ You wangled tliat viscid old sport rather cleverly, 
don’t y’ know,” remarked Vance, when Cleaver had gone 
“ But thcie’s something deuced queer about him. The 
tjansition fiom his gambler’s glassy stare to his gainilous 
confidences was too sudden— suspiciously sudden, in fact 
I may be e\il-minded, but he didn’t impress me as a lumin- 
ous pillir of truth. Ma^be it’s because 1 don’t like those 
cold, boiled eyes of his — somehow they didn’t harmonise 
with his gushintr imitation of open-hearted fiankncss.” 

“We can allow him something tor his embai rasping 
position,” suggested M«'irkham chiiitably. “ It isn’t exactly 
pleasant to admit h ving been taken in and blackmailed by 
a chaimer.” 

“ Still, if he got his letters back in June, why did he 
continue paying couit to the lady ? Ilcaih rcpoitcd he was 
active in that sector light up to the end.” 

“ He may be the complete amoiist,” smiled Maikham. 

“ Some like Abia, what ? 

‘ Abra \vab ready eie I call’d her rame . 

And, thoufjh i tail’d anotLti, A1 ^.amc.' 

Maybe— yes. lie might qcilify as a modern Cayley 
Drumnile.” 

“ At any rate, he gave us, in Doctor Lindquist, a possible 
source of information.” 
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Quite SO,” agreed Vance. “ And that’s about the only 
point ot his whole passionate unfoldmcnt that I particulaily 
put any stock in, because it was the only point he indicated 
with any decent reticence. . . . My advice is that you 
interview this ^sculapiua of the fair sex without further 
delay ” 

“ I’m dog-tired,” objected Markham. Let ir wait till 
to-morrow ” 

Vance glanced at the great clock over the stone mantel. 

‘‘ It’s latish, I’ll admit, but why not, as Pirticus advised, 
seize time by the forek»ck ? 

‘Who lets blip fortuiu, her ‘^haJl never 6nd 
0^ca<-ion once p-ist b\, is l> ild lx hr d ’ 

Rut the elder Cato anticipated Cowley In his ‘ Disticlia 

de Monbus ’ he wiote: Ironic caftUaia ” 

Come! ” pleaded Markham rising, thing to dair 

this How of erudition.” 



Chapter XI 

SEEKING INFORMATION 
(T vesday^ Septen her i\ih ; 9 /> w ) 

Ten minutes later we weie ringing the bell of a slate!) old 
brown stone house m East 44th Street. 

A rcsplendcntly cipaiKoned butler opened the door, and 
Markham presented his caid. 

“ Take this to the doctor at once, and say that it’s urgent. 

“ The doctor is just finishing dinner,” tlie stately seneschal 
mformed him ; and conducted us into a richly furnished 
reception-room, with deep comfortable chairs, silken 
draperies, and subdued lights. 

A typical gynccologi-^i’s seraglio,” observed Vance, 
looking around ” Fm sure the pasha himself is a majestic 
and elegant person. ;e.” 

The prediction pro\f*d true. Doctor Lindquist entered the 
room a moment later inspecting the District Attorney’s card 
as if it had been a cuneiform inscription whose impart he 
could not quite decipher. He was a tall man in his late 
forties, with bushy hair and eyebrows, and a complexion 
abnormally jiale. His fate was long, and, despite the 
asymmetry of his features, he might easily have been called 
handsome. He was in dinner clothes, .»nd he earned himscll 
with the self-conscious precis’ ■>p of a man unduly ’mpressed 
with his own importance. He seated himself at a kidney- 
shaped desk of carved miliogany, and lifted his eyes with 
polite inquiry to Markham. 

** To what am I indebted for the honour of this call ? ” 


lOT 
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he asked in a studiously melodious voice, lingering over 
each word caressingly. ‘‘ You are most fortunate to have 
found me in,” he added, before Markham could speak. I 
confer with patients only by appointment.” One felt that 
he experienced a certain i.umiliation at ha\ing received us 
without elaborate ceremonial prcliminaiies. 

Markham, whose nature was opposed to all circumlocu- 
tion and pretence, came diiect to the point. 

“ This isn’t a professional consultation, doctor ; but it 
happens that I want to speak to you about one of your 
former patients — a Miss Margaret Odell.” 

Doctor Lindquist regarded the gold paper-weight before 
him with vacantly reminiscent eyes. 

“ Ah, yes. M^ss Odell. I was just reading of her violent 
end. A most unfortunate and tragic affair. ... In just 
what way can I be of service to you ?— You understand, of 
couise, that the relationship between a jJiiysician and his 
patient is one of sacred confidence ” 

“ I understand that thoroughly,” Markham assured him 
abruptly. On the other hand, it is the sacred duty of every 
citizen to assist the authorities in bringing a murderer to 
justice. And if there is anything you can tell me which will 
help toward that end, I shall certainly expect you to tell 
me.” 

The doctor raised his hand slightly in polite protestation. 

“ I shall, of course, do all I can to assist you, if you will 
but indicate your desires.” 

“ There’s no need to beat about the bush, doctor,” said 
Markham. “ 1 know that Miss Odell was a patient of yours 
for a long time ; and I realise that it is highly possible, not 
to say probable, that she told you certain personal things 
which may have direct bearing on her death.” 

“ But, my dear Mr. ” — Doctor Lindquist glanced 

ostentatiously at the card — “ ah — ^Markham, my relations 
with Miss Odell were of a purely professional character.” 

1 had undeistood, however,” ventured Markham, “ that, 
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while what you say may be technically true, nevertheless 
there was an informality, let me say, in that relationship. 
Perhaps I may state it better by saying that your profes- 
sional attitude transcended a merely scientific interest in 
her case.” 

I heard Vance chuckle softly ; and I myself could hardly 
suppress a smile at Markham’s verbose and orbicular 
accusation. Rut Doctor Lindquist, it seemed, was in no wise 
disconcerted. Assuming an air of beguiling pensiveness, he 
said ; 

“ I will conless, in the intere^^ts of strict accuracy, tlial 
during my somewhat protracted treatment of her case, I 
came to regard the young woman with a certain — shall I 
say, fatheily liking ? But I doubt if she was even aware of 
this mild bcntiinent on my part.” 

The corners of Vance’s mouth twitched slightly. He was 
sitting with drowsy eyes, watching th'* doctor with a look 
of studious amusement. 

“ And she never at any time told you of any private or 
personal allairs that were causing her anxiety ? ” persisted 
Markham, 

Doctoi Lindquist pyramided his fingers, and appeared to 
give the question hi undivided thought. 

‘‘ No, I can’t recall a single statement of that nature.” 
His words were measured and urbane, I know, naturally, 
in a general way, her manner of living ; but the details, you 
will readily perceive, were wholly outside my province as a 
medical consultant. The disorganisation of her nerves was 
due — so my diagnoses led me to conclude — to late hours, 
excitement, irregular and rich eating- what, I believe, is 
referred to vulgarly as going the pace. The modern woman, 
in this febrile age, sir ” 

“ When did you see her last, may I ask ? ” Markham 
interrupted impatiently. 

The doctor made a pantomime of eloquent surprise. 

When did I see her last ? . . Let me see.” He could. 
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apparently, recall the occasion only with considerable 
difficulty. A fortnight ago, perhaps — though it may have 
been longer. I really can’t recall. . . . Shall I refer to my 
files ? ” 

That won’t be necessary,” said Markham. He paused, 
and regarded the doctor with a look of disarming affability. 
“ And was this last visit a paternal or merely a professional 
one ? ” 

“ Professional, of course Doctor Lindquist’s e)es were 
impassive and only mildl}^ interested ; but his lace, I felt, 
was by no means ihe unedited reflection of his thoughts. 

Did the meeting take place here oi at her apartment ? ” 

I believe 1 called on her at her home.” 

You called on her a gieat deal, doctor- st» 1 am in- 
formed- and at rathci unconventional iiours. . .Is this 
entirely in acc<ad yitli yoiii practice of seeing patients only 
by appointment ? ” 

Maikham’s tone Wci« pleasant, but from the nature of his 
question I knew that he was deddedly initated by the man’s 
bland hypocrisy, and fell that he was deliberately \\ithhold-' 
ing relevant inlormation. 

Before Doctor Lindquist could replv. however, the butler 
appeared at the dooi, and silently indicated an extension 
telephone on a taboiet beside the desk. With an iinctuously 
mui mured apology^, the doctor luined and lifted the leceivcr 

Vance took advantage of this uppoiiunity to scribble 
something on a piece of p«.per and pass it surreptitiously to 
Markham 

His call completed, Doctor Lindquist drew him self up 
haughtily, and faced Markham whh chillmg-scorn. 

“ Is it the function of the District Attorney,’' he asked 
distantly, to harass respectable physicians with insulting 
questions ? I did not know that it v\ as illegal - or even 
original, for that mattei - for a doctor to visit his patients ” 

‘‘ I am not discussing now ” — Markhim emphasised the 
adverb — “ your infractkms of the law ; but since you sug- 
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gest a possibility which, I assure you, was not in my mind, 
would you be good enough to tell me —merely as a matter 
of form— where you were last night between eleven and 
twelve ? ” 

The question produced a startling effect. Doctor Lind- 
quist became suddenly like a tautly drawn rope, and, rising 
slowly and stiffly, he glared, with cold intense venom, at 
the District Attorney. His velvety mask had fallen off; 
and I detected another emotion beneath his repressed 
anger : his expression cloaked a fear, and his wrath but 
partly veiled a passionate uncertainty 

“ My v\ hereabouts last night is no concein of yours.” He 
spoke with great effort, his breath coming and going noisily 
Maikhnm w’aited, apparently unmoved, his eyes riveted 
on the Trembling ra.in before him. This calm scrutiny com- 
pletely broke down the other’s self-comrol. 

“ Whi^t do j oil mean by foicing yourself in here with your 
contemptible inbinuations ? ” he shouted His face, now 
livid <ind mottled, was hideously contorted ; his hands 
made spasmodic movements ; and his whole body shook as 
with a tiernor. ‘"Get out of here -you and your two 
mjrmidons! Get out, before I have you thrown out! ” 
Markham, himself enraged now, w^as about to leply, when 
Vanre took him by lae arm. 

‘‘ The doctor is gently hinting that we go,’’ he said. And 
with amazing swiftness he smn Markham round, and led 
him firmly out of the room. 

When w'e were again in the taxicab on our way back to 
the club, Vance sniggered gaih. 

“A sweet specimen, that* Paranoia, Or, more likely, 
manic-depressive insanity- the a "culat^e type : lecurr- 
ing periods of maniacal excitement alternating 'v/ith periods 
of the clcaiesr sanity, don’t y know^ An) way, the doctor’s 
disorder belongs in the category of psychoses — associated 
with the maturation- or waning of the sexual instinct. He’s 
just the light age, too Neurotic degenerate — ^that’s what 
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iHs oily Hippocrates is. In another minute he would have 
attacked you. . . . My word ! It’s a good thing I came 
to the rescue. Such chaps are about as safe as rattle- 
snakes.” 

He shook his head i^ a mock discouragement. 

** Really, y’ know, Markham, old thing,” he added, you 
should study the cranial indications of your fellow man more 
carefully — vultus est index animi. Did you, by any chance, 
note the gentleman’s wide rectangular forehead, his irregu- 
lar eyebrows, and pale luminous eyes, and his outstanding 
ears with their thin upper rims, their pointed tragi and split 
lobes ? . . . A clever devil, this Ambroise — but a moral 
imbecile. Beware of those pseudo-pyriform faces, Markham ; 
leave their Apollonian Greek suggestiveness to misunder- 
stood women.” 

I wonder what he really knows ? ” grumbled Markham 
irritably. 

Oh, he knows something, — ^rest assured of that ! And if 
only w'C knew it, toOj'we’d be considerably further along in 
the investigation. Furthermore, the information he is hiding 
is somewhat unpleasantly connected with himself. His 
euphoria is a bit shaken. He frightfully overdid the grand 
manner ; his valedict’ry fulmination was the true expression 
of his feeling toward us,” 

“ Yes,” agreed Markham. ** That question about last 
night acted like a petard. What prompted you to suggest 
my asking it ? ” 

“ A number of things— his gratuitous and obviously men- 
dacious statement that he had just read of the murder ; his 
wholly insincere homily on the sacredness of professional 
confidences ; the cautious and Pecksniffian confession of 
his fatherly regard for the girl ; his elaborate struggle to 
remember when he had last seen her — this particularly, I 
think, made me suspicious ; and then, the psychopathic 
indicants of his physiognomy.” 

“ Well,” admitted Markham, “ the question had its 
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effect. ... I fed that I shall see this fashionable M.Z>. 
again.” 

** You will,” iterated Vance. “We took him unawares. 
But when he has had time to ponder the matter and concoct 
an appealin’ tale, he’ll become downright garrulous. . . . 
Anyhow, the evening is over, and you can meditate on 
buttercups till the monow.” 

But the evening was not quite over as far as the Odell 
case was concerned. We had been back in the lounge-room 
of the club but a short time when a man walked by the 
C(Tner in wLIch we sat, and bowed with formal courtesy to 
Markham. Markham, to my surprise, rose and greeted him, 
at the same time indicating a chair. 

“There’s something further 1 wanted to ask youy Mr. 
Spotswoode,” he ^aid, “ if you can spare a moment ” 

At the mention of the name 1 regarded the man closely, 
for, I confess, I was not a little curious about the anonymous 
escort who had taken the girl to dinner and the theatre the 
night before. Spotswoode was a t)pical New England 
aristocrat, inflexible, slow in his movement"^, reserved, and 
quietly but modislily dressed His hair and moustache were 
slightly grey- which, no doubt, enhanced the pinkness of 
his complexion JI'' w s just under six feet tall, and well 
proportioned, but a trifle angular. 

Markham introduced him to Vance and me, and briefly 
explained that we were woi ing with him on the case, and 
that he had ih( right it best to take us fullv into hK confi- 
dence 

Spotswoode gave liini a dubious look, but immediitely 
bowed his acceptance of tlie decision 

“ I’m in your hands, Mr. Markham, ’ he replied, in a well- 
bred but somewhit high-pit hed voice, “ and I concur, of 
course, with whatever you thuik advisable ” TTe turned to 
Vance with an apologetic smile. “ Pm in a latlier unpleasant 
position, and naturally feel a little sensitive about it.” 

“ Pm something of an antinomian,” Vance pleasantly 
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informed him. ** At any rate. Pm not a moralist ; so my 
attitude in the matter is quite academic.” 

Spotswoode laughed softly. 

“ I wish my family Held a similar point of view ; but 
Pm afraid they would not be so tolerant of my foibles.” 

“ It’s only fair to tell you, Mr. Spotswoode,” interposed 
Markham, “ that there is a bare possibility I may have to 
call you as a witness.” 

The man looked up quickly, his face clouding over, but 
he made no comment. 

“ The fact is,” continued Markham, we arc about to 
make an arrest, and your testimony may be needed to 
establish the time of Miss Odell’s return to her apartment, 
and also to substantiate the fact that there was presumably 
someone in her rooms after you had left. Her screams and 
calls for help, which you heard, may pjt>ve vital evidence 
in obtaining a conviction ” 

Spotswoode seemed rather appalled at the thought of 
his relation j with the girl becoming public, and for several 
minutes he sat with averted eyes. 

“ I see your point,” he avknowledgcd at knigth. “ But 
it would be a terrible thing for me u the fact of lay dcliii 
quencies became known.” 

That corilingcncy may be entirely avoided,” Markham 
encouraged Jiim. “ I promise you ih u you will not be 
called upon unless it is absolutely necessary. . . .And now 
what I especially wanted to ask you is this : do you happen 
to know a Doctor Lindq«ii')t who, I understand, was Miss 
Odell’s personal physician ? ” 

Spotswoode was frankly pu77led. I never heard the 
name,’ he answered. “ In fact, Miss Odell never mentioned 
any doctor to me.” 

And did you ever hear her mention tlie name of Skeel 
... or refer to anyone as Tony ? ” 

“ Never.” Hls answer was emphatic. 
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Markham lapsed into a disappointed silence. Spotswoode, 
too, was silent ; he sat as if in a reverie. 

“ You know, Mr. Markham,” he said, after several 
minutes, “ I ought to be ashamed to admit it, but the truth 
is I cared a good deal for the girl. I suppose you’ve kept 
her apartment intact. . . He hesitated, and a look 
almost of appeal came into his eyes. “ I’d like to see it 
again if I could.” 

Markham regarded him sympathetically, but finally shook 
his head. 

“ It wouldn’t do. You’d be sure to be recognised hy the 
operator — or there might be a reporter about- -and then 
I’d he unable to keep you out of the case.” 

The man appealed disappointed, but did not protest ; 
and for several minutes no one spoke. Then Vance raised 
himself slightly in his chair. 

I say, Mr. Spotswoode, do you happen to remember 
anything unusual occuriing last night during the half-hour 
you remained with Mi^.s Odell after the theatie ? ” 

“Unusual?” The man’s manner was eloquent of his 
astomshment. “ To the contrary. We chatted a wliilc, and 
then, as she seemed tired, I said good night and came away, 
making a luncheo ap^ointm''nt with her tor to-day.” 

“ And yet, it now seems fairly certain that some other 
man was hiding in the apar^'raent when you were there.” 

“ Tliere’s little doubt on tuat point,” agreed bp ^tswoode, 
with the sugge-^iion of a shudder. “ And her scre.ims would 
seem to indicate that he came foith from hidhig a few 
minutes after I went.” 

“ And you had no suspicion of the fact when you heard 
her call for help ? ” 

“ I did at first — naturally ^ut w'hen she assured me that 
nothing was the matter, and tola me to go home, 1 attributed 
her screams to a nightmare. I knew she had been tired, and 
I left her in the wicker chair near the door, from where her 
•creams seemed to come; so I naturally concluded she had 
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dozed off and called out in her sleep. . . • If only I hadn’t 
taken so much for granted! ” 

“ It’s a harrowin’ situation.” Vance was silent for a 
while ; then he asked : “ Did you, by any chance, notice 
the door of the living-room closet ? Was it open or closed ? ” 

Spotswoode frowned, as if attempting to visualise the 
picture ; but the result was a failure. 

“ I suppose it was closed I probably would have noticed 
it if it had been open.” 

“ Then you couldn’t say if the key was in the lock or 
not ? ” 

Good Lord, no! I don’t even know if it ever had a key.” 

The case was discussed for another half-hour ; then 
Spotswoode excused himself and left us. 

“ Funny thing,” rummated Markham, “ how a man of 
his upbringing could be so attracted by tljc empty headed, 
butterfly type ” 

“ I’d say It was quite natural,” returned Vance. . . . 

You’re such an incuirigible moralist, Markham.” 



Chapter XII 

CIRCUMSTANi:iAL EVIDENCE 
{W ednesday^ September nth; 9 a.m) 

The following day, which was Wednesday, not only brought 
forth an impoitant and, as it appeared, conclusive develop- 
ment in the Odell case, but marked the beginning of Vance’s 
active co-operation in the proceedings. The psychological 
elements in the case had appealed to him irresistibly, and 
he felt, even at this stage of the investigation, that a final 
answer could never be obtained along the usual police lines. 
At his request Markham had called for him at a little before 
nine o’clock, and we had driven direct to the District 
Attorney’s office. 

Heath was waiting impatiently when we arrived. His 
eager and covertly triumphant expression plainly indicated 
good news. 

“ Tliinps are breaking fine and dandy,’’ he announced, 
when we had sat dowm. He liimself was too elated to relax, 
and stood before Markham’s desk rolling a large black cigar 
between his fingers. ‘‘ We got the Dude — six o’clock yester- 
day evening -and we got him right. One of the C. 0. boys, 
named Riley, wffio w^as patrolling Sixth Avenue in the 
Thirties, saw him swing off a surface car and head for 
McAnerny’s Pawn-Shop. Right away Riley wigwags the 
traffic officer on the corner, and follow^s the Dude into 
McAneiny’s. Pretty soon the traffic officer comes in with 
a patrolman, who he’s picked up ; and the three of ’em 
nab our stilish friend in the act of pawning this ring.” 


Ill 
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He tossed a square solitaire diamond in a filag^rced 
platinum setting on the District Attorney’s desk 

“ I was at the office when they brought him in, and I 
sent Snitkin with the img up to Harlem to sec what the 
maid had to say about it, and she identified it as belonging 
to Odell ” 

“ But, 1 say, it wasn’t a part of the biwulttu the lady 
was wearing that night, was it, Sergeant ” V uicc put the 
question casually 

Heath jerked about and eyed him with sullen calculation 

“ What if It wasn’t '' It came our of that jimn led jewel- 
case— or I’m Ben Hur ” 

“Of course, it did,” murmuitd Vance, 1 ipsmg into 
lethargy 

“ Anu til It’s where we’re in luck,” dccliicd Hcith, 
turning back to Maikham “It connects bl ctl dncctlj^ 
with the murder and the robbet> ” 

“ What h is Skeel to s\y al out it ? ” M nkh uu w is lean 
ing forward intent] v “ I suppose you question 1 him ” 

“I’ll SIN v\e diJ,” itj-lud the Scigeint, but hi t me 
was troubled “ Wc had him cp all night gni ig liim the 
works And the otor> he tells is this he s i\s the ci’l g i\ e 
him the ring a week igo, tnd thn he didn t sce ha ag im 
until the afternoon cf day bcluic >esterdn He cane to 
her apartment between fou^ and five- you remember the 
maid said she was out then — and eutcied and left iht house 
by the side door, which \ as unloek^^d at thit lime He 
admits he called ag^ tin at Inlf-p ist nine that night, but he 
says that, when he found she was out, he went straight 
home and stayed there His ahbi is that lie s it up with his 
landlady till after midnight playing Khun khan and 
drinking beer I hopped up to his place tl is morning, 
and the old girl verified it But that don’t mean anythin 
The house he lives in is a pretty tough hang out, and this 
landlady, besides being a heavy boo er, his been up the 
river a couple of times for shoplifting ” 
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“ What does Skeel say about the finger prints ? ” 

“ He says, of course, he made ’em when he was there in 
the afternoon.” 

“ And the one on the closet door-knob ? ” 

Heath gave a derisive grunt. 

“ He’s got an answer for that, too— says he thought be 
beard someone coming in, and locked himself in the clothes- 
closet. Didn’t want to be seen and spoil any game Odell 
mighta been playing.” 

“ Most considerate of him to keep out of the way of the 
belles poirejy*^ drawled Vance. “ Touchin’ loyalty, v\Ljt r ” 

“ You don’t believe the rat, do you, Mr. Vance ? ” asked 
ITeath, with indignant surprise, 

“ Can’t say that 1 do. But our Antonio at least spins a 
cciDsistent yam. ’ 

‘‘ Too damn omsistent to suit me,” giowlcJ the Sergeant. 

“ That’s all you could get out of him ? ” It was plain 
that Markham was not pleased with the results of Heath’s 
third degree of Skccl. 

“ That’s about all, sir He stuck to his stoiy like a leech.” 

“ You found no cIjiscI in his room ? ” 

Heath admitted that he hadn’t. 

But you couldn't expect him to keen it aiound,” he 
added 

Markham pondered tlie facts for several mimites. 

“ 1 can’t see that w^e’ve got a very g«'»od case, however 
much we may be convinced of Skccl’s guilt. 1 1 is alibi may 
be thin, but taken in connection with the plionc operator’s 
testimony, I'm inclined to think it would hold tight in 
couit.” 

What about the ring, sir ? ” Heath wms desperately 
disappointed. And wdiat about his thicnts, and liis finger- 
prints, and his record of similar burglaries : ” 

“ Contributory factors only,” Maikham expUined. 

What w^e need for a murder is more than a prima facie 
case. A good criminal lavvyer could have him discharged 
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in twenty minutes, even if I could secure an indictment. 
It^s not impossible, you know, that the woman gave him the 
ring a week ago — ^you recall that the maid said he was 
demanding money from lAcr about that time. And there’s 
nothing to show that the finger-prints weie not actually 
made late Monday afternoon. Moreover, we can’t connect 
him in any way with the chisel, for we don’t know who did 
the Park A^’^enue job last summer. His whole stoiy fits the 
facts perfectly; and we haven’t anything contradictoiy to 
offei.” 

Heath shrugged helplessly : all the wind had been taken 
out of his sails. 

“ What do you want done with him ? he asked desolately. 

Markham considered —he, too, was discomfited 

“ Before I answer I think I’ll have a go at him myself.” 

He pressed a burrer, and ordered a cleric to fill out the 
necessary requisition WTien it had been signed in duplicate, 
he sent Swacker with* it to Ben Hanlon 

Do ask him about those silk shuts,” suggested Vance. 
‘‘ And find out, if you can, if he eonsideis a white waistcoat 
de ngeur with a dinnei -jacket ” 

“ This oflice isn’t a male millinery shop,” snapped 
Maikham 

‘‘But, Maikham d^ir, you won't learn anjrtking else 
from this Petronius 

Ten minutes later a Deputy Sheriff fiom the Tombs 
entered with his handcuffed piisoner 

Skeel’s appeaiance that mornin> belied his sobiiqiiet of 
Dude He was haggard and pale . his 01 deal of the picvious 
night bad Ht its irapimi upon him. He was unshaven; 
his hair was uncombed ; the ends of his moustache drooped ; 
and his cravat was awry But despite his bedraggled con- 
dition, his mannei was jaunty and contemptuous. He gave 
Heath a defiant leer, and faced the District Attorney with 
sw iggering indifference 

lo Maikham’s questions he doggedly repeated the same 
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story he had told Heath. lie clung tenaciously to every 
detail of it with the ready accuracy of a man who had 
painstakingly memorised a lesson and was thoroughly 
familiar with it, Markham coaxed, thieatened, bullied 
All hint of his usual affability was gone : he was like an 
inexoiable dynamic machine. But Skeel, whose nerves 
seemed to be made of iron, withstood the vicious fire of his 
cross-quesMoning without wincing ; and, I confess, his 
resistance somewhat aroused my admiration despite my 
revulsion toward liim and all he stood for. 

After half an hour Markham gave up, completely baffled 
in his efforts to elicit any damaging admissions from the 
man. He was about to dismiss him when Vance rose 
languidly and strolled to the District Attorney’s desk 
Seating himself on the edge of it, he regarded Skeel with 
impersonal cunosity. 

‘‘ So you’re a devotee of Khun Khan, eh ? ” he remarked 
indifferently. “ Silly game, what ? More interestin’ than 
Conquain or Rum, though. Used to be played in the 
London clubs. Of East Indian origin, I believe. . . . You 
still play it wiili two decks, I suppose, and permit round- 
thc-corner matting ? ” 

An involuntarv fiown gathered on Skrel’s forehead. He 
was used to violent dLtrict attorneys, and famdiar with 
the bludgeoning methods of the police, but here was a type 
of inquisitor cntiiely new to him; and it was plain that 
he was both pu7zled and apprehensive. He decided to meet 
this novel antagonist with a smirk of arrogant amusement. 

“ By the bye,” continued \ ance, with no change in tone, 
“ can anyone hidden in the clothes-jiiess of the Odell living- 
room see tlie davenport through the keyhole ? ” 

Suddenly all trace of a smile w^as erased Irom the man’s 
features. 

“ And I say,” Vance hurried on, his eyes fixed steadily 
on die other, why didn’t you give the alarm ? ” 
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I was watching Skeel closely, and, though his set expres- 
sion did not alter, 1 saw the pupils of his eyes dilate. 
Markham, also, I think, noted this phenomenon. 

“ Don’t bother to an'^wer,” pursued Vance, as the man 
opened his lips to speak. “ But tell me : didn’t the siglit 
shake you up a bit ? ” 

“ I don’t know what you’re talking about,” bkecl reiorted 
with sullen impertinence. But, for all his sang-fioid, one 
sensed an uncahlness in his manner. There was an overtone 
of effort in his do-, ire to appear indilfeient, which lobbed 
his words of complete conviction. 

Not a pleasant situation, that.” \^ance ignored his 
retort. “How did you feel, crouching there in the dark, 
when the closet door-knob was turned and someone tried 
to get in ? ” His eyes were boiing into the man, though his 
voice retained its casual intonation. 

The muscles of Skeers face tiglitened, but be did not 
speak. 

“ Lucky thing vou took the precautkm of locking youi- 
self in— cli, w'lji<it r Vance went on. “ Suppose he’d got 
the door open — my word^ I'hen wdiat ? • . .” 

He paused and smiled with akindof silky sweetness which 
was more iinpiessive than any gloweiing aggrv.st>i >n. 

“ I say, did >oa have your steel chisel ready for him ? 
Maybe he’d have been too quick and strong for you — maybe 
tlieie would have I cen rhumbs piCc^^ing agairiot your larynx 
too 1 cfore )ou couJd lia\e struck him— eh ? . . . Did you 
think of that, thcic in the dark ? . . . No, not precisely a 
pleasant situation. A bit giuesonie, in fact.” 

“What are you raxing about?” Skeel spat out inso- 
lently. “You’ie balmy.” But his swagger had been for- 
gotten, and a look akin of horror had passed aci‘>>s his face. 
This slackening of pose was momentary, how'cver ; almost 
at once his smirk returned, and his head swayed in con- 
tempt. 

Vance sauntered back to his chair and stretched himself 
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in it listlessly, as if all his interest in the case had again 
evaporated. 

Markham had watched the little drama attentively, but 
Heath had sat smoking with ill-concealed annoyance. The 
silence that followed was broken by Skccl. 

Well, I suppose Pm to be railroaded. Got it all planned, 
have you ? . . . Try and railroad me! ” He laughed 
harshly. “ My lawyer’s Abe Rubin, and you might phone 
him that Pd like to see him.”^ 

Markham, with a gesture of annoyance, weaved to the 
Deputy Sheriff to take Skeel back to the Tombs. 

What were you trying to get at ? ” he asked Vance, 
when the man was gone. 

** Just an illusive notion in the depths of my being 
struggling for the light.” \^ance smoked placidly a moment. 
“ I thought Mr. Skeel might be persuaded to pour out his 
lieair to us So I wooed him with words.” 

‘‘ That’s just bully,” jibed Heath. “ I was expecting 
you any minute to ask him if he played mumbly-peg or it 
Ids grandmother was a hoot-owl.” 

“ Serge mt, dear Sergeant,” pleaded Vance, “ don’t be 
unkind. I simply couldn’t endure it. . . . And really, now, 
didn’t my chat with Mr. Skeel suggest a possibility to 
you ? ” 

“ Sure,” said Heath, “ — that he was hiding in the closet 
when Odell was killed. But where does that get us ? It 
lets Skeel out, although the job was a piofession. 1 one, and 
he was caught red-handed with some of the swag.” 

He turned disgustedly to the District Attorney. 

“ And now what, sii ? ” 

“ I don’t like the look of things,’* Markham complained. 

If Skeel has Abe Rubin to detend him, we won’t stand a 
chance with the caoe we’ve got. I feel convinced he was 

^ Abe Rubin was at that time the most rcbourceful and unscrupulous 
crimlnaUawyei in New York. Since his disbatment two yeais ago. little 
has been heard from him. 
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mixed up in it ; but no judge will accept my personal 
feelings as evidence.” 

“ We could turn the Dude loose, and have him tailed,” 
suggested Heath grudgingly. “ We might catch him doing 
something that’ll give the game away.” 

Markham considered. 

“That might be a good plan,” he acceded. “We’ll 
certainly get no more evidence on him as long as he’s 
locked up.” 

“ It looks like our only chance, sir.” 

“ Very well,” agreed Markham. “ Let him think we’re 
through with him : he may get careless I’ll leave the 
whole thing to you, Sergeant. Keep a couple of good men 
on him d ly and night. Something may happen.” 

Heath rose, an unhappy man. 

“ Right, sir. I’ll attend to it ” 

“ And I’d like to have more data on Charh s Cleaver,” 
added Markham. “ I ind out what you can of his relations 
with the Odell girl — ^/Mso, get me a hne on Doctor Ambroise 
Lindquist. Wh it’s his history ? — what arc his habits ? — 
you know the kind of thing. He treated the girl for some 
mysterious or imaginary ailment ; and I think he has 
somethmg up his sleeve. But don’t go near him personally 
—yet.” 

Heath jotted the name down in his note-book without 
enthusiasm. 

“ And before you set your stylish captive fret,” put in 
Vance, yawning, “ you might, don’t y’ knew, see if he 
carries a key that fits the Odell apartment.” 

Heath jerked up short, and grinned. 

“ Now, that idea’s got some sense to it. . . . Funny I 
didn’t think of it myself.” And shaking hands with all of 
us, he went out. 



Chapter Xlll 

AN ERSTfFHlLE GALLANT 
{Wednesday^ September 12th ; 10.30 a.m) 

SwACKrR was evidently waitint;; for an opportunity to 
interrupt, for, when Sergeant Heath had passed tluough the 
door, he at once stepped into the room. 

“ The reporters are here, sir,’’ he announced, with a wry 
face. “ You said you’d see them at ten-thirty ” 

In response to a nod from his Chief, he held open the door, 
and a do/en or more newspaper men came tioopin^ in 
No questions, please, this morning,” Markham begged 
pleasantly. It’s too early in the game. But I’ll tell you 
all I know. ... I agree with Sergeant Heath that the Odell 
murder was the work of a professional ciiminal — the same 
who broke into Arnheim’s house on Park Avenue last 
summer.” 

Briefly he t<.»ld ot Inspector Brenner’s findings in con- 
nection with the chisel 

“ We’ve made no aricsts, but one ma) be expe cted in the 
veiy near futuie. In fact, the police have the case well in 
hand, but aie going caiefully in order to avoid any chance 
of an acquittal. We’ve already recovered some ot the 
missing jewellery . ...” 

He talked to the lepoitcrs for five minutes 01 so, but he 
made no mention of the testimonv of tlic maid or the phone 
operatois, and carefully avoided the mention of any names. 

When we were again alone, \^ance chuckled admiringly. 

“ A masterly evasion, my dear Markham 1 Legal tiaining 
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has its advantage — decidedly, it has its advantages. , . • 
‘ We’ve recovered some of the missing jewellery! ’ Sweet 
winged words! Not an untruth — oh, no! — but how 
deceivin’ ! Really, y’ knc'w, I must devote more time to the 
caressin’ art of suggr^tiofaUt and sufpresno vert. You should 
be crowned with an anadem of myrtle.” 

Leaving all that to one side,” Markham rejoined im- 
paticntl)^, “ suppose you tell me, now that Heath’s gone, 
what was in your mind when you applied your verbal 
voodooism to Skeel What was all the conjurei-talk about 
dark closets, and alarums, and picssing thumbs, and peering 
through kej holes ? ” 

“ Well, now% I didn’t think my little chit-chat was so 
cryptK,” answered \'ance ‘‘The Tfcheiche Tony was un- 
doubtedH .imbuscaded a la sourdine in the clothes-press at 
some lime during the t ital evening ; and I was merely 
striving, in my amatcuiish way, to «*sceitain the exact hour 
of his concealment.” 

“ And did you ? ” 

“Not lo kUisivcI).” Vance shook his head sadly. “ Y’ 
know, Markham, Tm tlie proud possessor of a theory — it’s 
vague and obscure and unsubstantial ; and it’s downright 
unintelligible And even it it were verified, I can’t see how 
it would help us any, for it would leave the situation even 
more incomprehensible th m it alreadv is ... I almost 
wish I hadn’t questioned Heath’s Beau Nash He upset my 
ideas frightfull).” 

“ From what I could gather, you seem to think it possible 
that Skeel witnessed the murder. That couldn't, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be your precious theory ? ” 

“ 1 h .t's part of it, anywa} 

“My dear Vance, you do astonish me! ” Markham 
laughed outright “ Skeel, then, accoidmg to you, is inno 
cent; but he keeps his knowledge to himselt, invents an 
alibi, and doesn’t even tattle when he’s airesied. ... It 
won’t hold watei ” 
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1 know,” sighed Vance. " It’s a veritable sieve. And 
yet, the notion haunts me — ^it rides me like a hag — it eats 
into my vitals.” 

“ Do you realise that this mad theory of yours presup- 
poses that, when Spotswoode and Miss Odell returned from 
the theatre, there were two men hidden in the apartment — 
tw^o men unknown to each other — namely Skeel and your 
hypothetical murderer ? ” 

‘‘ Of course I realise it ; and the thought of it is breaking 
down my reason.” 

“ Furthcrnioic, they must have enteied the apaiinicnt 
separately, and hidden sepaiately. . . . How, may I ask, 
did they get in ? And how did they get out ? Andwliichone 
caused the giil to scream after Spotsw’oode had left ? And 
what w^as the other one doing in the meantime \ And if 
Skeel was a passive spectator, horrified and mute, how do 
you account for his breaking open the jewel-case and 
securing the ring ? ” 

“Stop! Slop! Don’t torture me so,” Vance pleaded. 
“ I know I’m insane. Been given to hallucinations since 
biith; but — Merciful Heaven! — I’ve never befoie had one 
as crazj’ as this.” 

“ On that point at least, my dear Vance, we aie in com- 
plete and harmonious agreement,” smiled Markitam. 

Just then Swacker came in and handed Markham a letter. 

“ Brought by messenger, and marked " immediate,’ ” he 
ex]>lained. 

The letter, written on heavy engraved stationery, was 
from Doctor Lindquist, and explained th.it betw'ceii the 
hours of II p.m. and i a.m. on Monelay night he had been in 
attendance on a patient at his snnc»turirm. It also apolo- 
gized for his actions when auked rcgaidiiig his wheieabouts, 
and offered a wordy, but not particulaily convincing, ex- 
planation of his conduct. He had had an unusually trying 
day, it seemed— neurotic cases were trying, at best- -and 
the suddenness^ of our visit, together with the appaiently 
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hostile nature of Markham^s questions, had completely 
upset him. He was more than sorry for his outburst, he 
said, and stood ready to assist in any way he coul 3 . It was 
unfortunate for all concerned, he added, that he had lost 
his temper, for it would have been a simple matter for him 
to explain about Monday night. 

** He has thought the situation over calmly,” said Vanct, 
“ and hereby offers you a neat little alibi which, I think, 
you will have difficulty in shaking. . . , An artful beggar 
— like all these unbalanced pscudo-psj^ chiastrists Observe : 
he was with a patient. To be sure! What patient ? Why, 
one too ill to be questioned. , . . There you are. A cuUde- 
sac masquerading as an alibi. Not bad, what ? ” 

“ It doesn’t interest me overmuch ” Mirkham put the 
letter away. ^^Thit pompous professional ass could never 
have got into the OdcU apartment without having been seen ; 
and I can’t picture him sneaking in by devious means.” He 
reached for some papers. . . “ And now, if you don’t 

object, I’ll make an effort to earn my $1^,000 salary.” 

But Vance, instead of making a move to go, sauntered to 
the table and opened a telephone directory. 

“ Peimit me a suggestion, Markham,” he said, after a 
moment’s search. Put off your daily giind for a bit, and 
let’s hold polite converse with Mr Louis Mannix Y’ know, 
he’s the only presumptive swain of the inconstant Margaret, 
so far mentioned, who hasn’t been given an audience. I 
hanker to ga/e upon him and heaiken to his rune He’d 
make the family circle complete, so to speak. . . . He still 
holds forth in Maiden Lane, I see ; and it wouldn’t take 
long to fetch him here ” 

Markham had swung half round in liis chair at the men- 
tion of Mannix’s name. He started to protest, but he knew 
from experience that Vance's suggestions weie not the 
results of idle whims ; and he was silent lor several moments 
weighing the matter. With practically every other avenue 
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of inquiry closed for the moment, I think the idea of ques- 
tioning Mannix rather appealed to him. 

“ All right,” he consented, ringing for Swacker ; “ though 
I don’t see how he can help. According to Heath, the Odell 
girl gave him his conge a year ago.” 

“ He may still have hay on his horns, or, like Hotspur, be 
drunk with choler. You can’t tell.” Vance resumed his 
chair. “ With such a name, he’d bear investigation ipio 
facto. 

Markham sent Swacker for Tracey ; and when the latter 
arrived, suave and beaming, lie was given instiuctions to 
take the District Attorney’s car and bring Mannix to the 
office. 

Get a subpoena,” said Markham, and use it if neces- 
sary.” 

Half an hour or so later Tracey returned. “ Mr. Mannix 
made no difficulty about coming,” he reported. “ Was quite 
agreeable, in fact. He’s in the waiting-room now.” 

Tracy was dismissed, and Mannix was ushered in. 

He was a large man, and he walked with the forced 
elasticity of gait which epitomises the silent struggle of 
incipiently corpulent middle age to deny the onrush of the 
years and cling to the semblance of youth. He carried a 
slender wanghee cane ; and his checkered suit, brocaded 
waistcoat, pearl-grey gaiters, and gaily beribboned Hora- 
burg hat gave him an almost foppish appeal anco. But these 
various indications of spertiveness were at once forgotten 
when one inspected his features. His small eyes were bright 
and crafty ; his nose was bibative, and appeared dispro- 
portionately small above his thick rensual lips and prog- 
nathous jaw. There was an oiliness and shrewdness in the 
man’s manner wffiich were at once repulsive and arresting. 

At a gesture from Markham he sat down on the edge of a 
cliair, placing a podgy hand on each knee. His altitude was 
one of alert suspicion. 

“ Mr, Mannix,” said Markham, an engaging note ol 
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apology in his voice, “ I am sorry to have discommoded 
you ; but the matter in hand is both serious and urgent. 
... A Miss Margaret Odell was murdered night before 
last, and in the course of mr inquiries we learned that you 
had at one time known her quite well. It occurred to me 
that you might be in possession of some facts about her that 
would assist us in our investigation.” 

A sapon icious smile, meant to be genial, parted the man’s 
heavy lips 

“ Sure, I knew the Canary — a long time ago, y' under- 
stand.” He permitted hiiri'^clf a sigh A fine, high-class 
girl, if I do say so. A good looker and a good dresser. Too 
damn bad she didn't go on with the show business. But ” 
— he matle a repudiative motion vvith his hand — “ I liaven’t 
seen the lady, y’ understand, for over a year— not to speak 
to, if you know what I mean ” 

Mannix clearly was on his guard, and his beady little eyes 
did not once leaVe the District x'Xttorncy's face 

‘‘ You had a quarrel with her perhaps ? ” Markham asked 
the question incuriously. 

‘‘ Well, now, I wouldn’t go so far as to say we quarrelled. 
No.” Mannix paused, seeking the correct word. “ You 
might say we disagreed— got tired of the anangement and 
decided to separate ; kind of drifted apart. La^t thing I 
told her w is, if she ever needed a frknd she’d know where 
to find me.” 

‘‘Very geneious of you,*’ murmured Markham “And 
you never renewed yoar little affair r ” 

“ Never — never. Don’t remember ever speaking to her 
from that day to this.” 

“ In view of certain things I’ve learned, Mr Mannix ” — 
Maikhara’s tone was regretful — “ I must ask you a some- 
what personal question. Did she ever make an attempt to 
blackmail you ? ” 

Mannix hesitated, and his eyes seemed to grow even 
smaller, like tho^e of a man thinking rapidly. 
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“Certainly not!” he replied, with belated emphasis. 
“ Not at all. Nothing of the kind.” He raised both hands in 
protest iigainst the thou^t. Then he asked furtively : 
“ What gave you such an idea ? ” 

“ I have been told,” explained Markham, “ that she had 
extorted money from one or two of her admirers.” 

Mannix made a wholly unconvincing grimace of astonish- 
ment. 

“ Well, well! You don’t tell me ! Can it be possible ? ” 
He peered shrewdly at the District Attorney. “ Maybe it 
was Charlie Llcavci she blackmailed — yes ? ” 

Markham picked him up quickly. 

“ Why do you say Clearer ^ ” 

Again Mannbc waved his thick hand, this time dcprecat- 
ingly. 

“ No special reason, y’ understand. Just thought it 
might be him. ... No special reason.” 

“ Did Clca\ er ever tell you he’d been blackmailed ? ” 

“ Cleaver tell me ? . . . Now, I ask you, Mr. Markham : 
why should Cleaver tell me such a story — why should he ? ” 
“And you nr^er told Cleaver that the Odell girl had 
blackmailed you ? ” 

“ Positiv’cly not! ” M.innix gave a scornful laugh which 
was far too theatrical to have been genuine. “ Me tell 
Cleaver I’d been blackmailed ? Now, that’s funny, that is.” 
“ Then why did you mention Cleaver a moment ago ? ” 
“ No reason at all — like I told you. ... He knew the 
Canary ; but that ain’t no secret.” 

M.irkham dropped the subject. 

“ What do you know about Miss Odell's relations with a 
Doctor AmbioiftC Lindquist ? ” 

Mannix was now obviously perplexed. 

“ Never heard of him — no, never. She didn't know him 
when 1 was taking her around.” 

“ Whom else besides Cleaver did she know well ? ” 
Mannix shook his head p* mdcrously. 
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Now, that I couldn't say — positively I couldn’t say. 
Seen her with this man and that, same as everybody saw 
her ; but who tliey were I don’t know — absolutely.” 

Ever hear of Tony dkeel ? ” Markham quickly leaned 
over and met the other’s gaze inquiringly. 

Once more Mannix hesitated, and his eyes glittered 
calculatingly. 

‘‘ Well, now that you ask me, I believe I did hear of the 
fellow. But I couldn’t swear to it, y’ unc^erstand. . . . 
What makes you think I heard of this Skeel fellow ? ” 
Markham ignored the question. 

Can you think of no one who might have borne Miss 
Odell a grudge, or had cause to fear her ? ” 

Mannix was volubly emphatic on the subject of his com- 
plete ignoi.ince of any such person ; and after a few more 
questions, which elicited only denials, Matkhara let him go 
‘‘Not bad at all, Markham old thing — ch, what?” 
Vance seemed pleased with the conference. “ Wonder why 
he’s so coy ? Not a nice person, this Mannix. And he’s <^o 
fearful lest he be informative. Again, I wonder why. He 
was so careful — oh, so careful.” 

“ He was sufliciciiily careful, at any rate, not to tell ls 
anything,” declared Miirkhim gloomily 

“ I shouldn’t say that, don’t y' know ” Vanre 1a\ back 
and smoked placidly. “ A r ly of light filtered through here 
and there. Our far- importing philogynist denied he’d been 
blackmailed — ^whieh was ob\iousl} untrue and tried to 
make us believe that he and the lovely Margaret cooed like 
turtle-doves at parting. Tosh! . . . And then, that men- 
tion of Cleaver. That wasn’*- spontaneous - dear me, no. 
Brother Mannix and spontaneity are as the poles apart. He 
had a reason for bringing Cleaver in ; and I fancy that if 
you knew what that reason was, you’d fed like flinging 
roses riotously, and that sort of thing. Why Cleaver ? That 
secret-de-Pohchxnelle explanation w’as a I it weak. The orbits 
of these two paramours cross somewhere. On that point, 
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at least, Mannix inadvertently enlightened us, - . . More- 
over, it’s plain that he doesn’t know our fashionable healer 
with the satyr ears. But, on the other hand, he’s aware of 
the existence of Mr. Skeel, and would rather like to deny the 
acquaintance. . . . So — voild Vajfaire. Plenty of informa- 
tion ; but — my word!— what to do with it ? ” 

“ I give it up,” acknowledged Markham hopelessly. 

I know : it’s a sad, sad world,” Vance commiserated 
him. “ But you must face the olla podrida with a bright 
eye. It’s time for lunch, and a fillet of sole Margutry will 
cheer you no end.” 

Markham glanced at the cloclc, and permitted himscll to 
be led to the Law)'crs’ Club. 



Chapter XIV 

VAl^CE OUTLINES A THEORY 

(V eJneday, September i2ik ; evenw^ 

VANrr and I did not return to the District Atrornev's office 
after lunch, for Markham had a busy afternoon before him, 
and nothing further \^as likely to tnmspire in connection 
with the Odell case until Sergeant TTcath had completed his 
investigationo of Cleaver and Doctor ]An(Ji|uist Vance had 
seat'^ for Giordano’s “ Madame Sans (icne," and two o’clock 
found us at the Metropolitan Though the performance was 
excellent, Vance was too disttait to enjoy it; and it was 
significant that, after the opera, he directed the chauffeur 
to the Stuyvesant Club I knew^ he had a tea appointment, 
and that he had planned to motor to 1 ongue Vue for dinner ; 
and the fact that he should have dismissed these social 
en{>agements from his mind in order to be with Markham 
showed how intensely the problem of the murder had 
absorbed his inieiest 

It was after six o’».lock when Markham came in, looking 
hiiassed and tired. No mention of the case was made 
dunng dinner, with the exception of Markham's casual 
remark that Heath had turned in his rej^orts on Cleaver and 
Doctor Lindquist and Mannix (It seemed that, immediately 
after lunch, he had telephoned to the Sergeant to add 
Mannix’s name to the two others as a subject for inquiry.) 
It was not until we had retired to our favourite cornei of the 
lounge-room that the topic of the murder was brought up 
for ^scussion. 
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And that discussion, brief and one-sided, was the begin- 
ning of an entirely new line of investigation — a line which, 
in the end, led to the guilty person. 

Markham sank wearily into his chair. He had begun to 
show the strain of the last two days of fruitless worry. His 
eyes w^ere a trifle heavy, and there was a grim tenacity in 
the lines of his mouth. Slowly and deliberately he lighted 
a cigar, and took several deep inhalations. 

“Damn the newspapers!” he grumbled. “Why can’t 
they let the District Attorney’s office handle its business in 
its own way r . . . Have you seen the afternoon papers ? 
They’re all clamouring for the murderer. You’d think I had 
him up my sleeve.” 

“ You forget, my dear chap,” grinned Vance, “ that we 
ate living under the benign and upliftin’ reign of Democritus, 
which confers upon every ignoiamus the privilege of pro- 
mi'^cuoLisly criticising his betters.” 

“ 1 don’t complain about ciiticism : it’s the lurid imag- 
ination of these bright young reporters that galls me. 
They’re trying to turn this sordid ciime into a spectacular 
Borgia melodrama, with passion running rampant, and 
mysterious influences at work, and all the pomp and trap- 
pings of a mcdine\ J romance. . . . You’d think even a 
schf/olboy could see that it was only an ordinary jobbery 
and murder of the kind <-hat's taking place regularly 
thioiighout the country.” 

Vance paused in the ac^ of lighting a cigaretie, and liis 
eyebrows lifted. Turning, he regarded Markham wdth a look 
of mild incredulity. 

“ I say! Do y^ou really mean to tell me that your state- 
ment for the press was given out in good faith ? ” 

Markham locked up in su'^rise. 

“ Certainly it was. . . . What do you mean by * good 
faith ’ ? ” 

Vance smiled indolently. 

“ I rather thought, don’t know, that your oration to 
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the reporters was a bit of strategy to lull the real culprit 
into a state of false security, and to give you a clear field 
for investigation.” 

Markham contemplated him a moment. 

“ See here, Vance,” he demanded irritably, “ what are 
you driving at ? ” 

“ Nothing at all — really, old fellow,” the other assured 
him affably. “ I knew that Heath was deadly sincere about 
his belief in Skeel’s guilt, but it never occurred to me, d’ ye 
see, that you yourself actuall)^ regarded the crime .rs one 
committed bv a professional burglar I foolishly thought 
that you let Skeel go this morning in the hope that he would 
lead ^ou somehow to the guilty person I rather imagined 
you were spoofing the trusting Sergeant by pretending to 
tall in with his bill\ notion.” 

“Ah, I stx.* Still clinging to j^our v^^ird theoi) that a 
brace of villdns weie present, hiding in separate clothes- 
closets, 01 scmiethiug of the kind” Maikham made no 
attempt ir temper his sircasm. “ A sapient idea- so much 
more inlclligcni than Heath’s! ” 

“ I know It’s weird. But it happens not to be any weirder 
than \OLir thcorv of a lone yeggman.” 

“ And lot wlnt re ison, pray,” persisted Markham, with 
(onsidetable warmth, “do you consider the )reggman 
theoi y w eii d ^ ” 

“ I or the ‘•rmpk r< ■•son that it was not the crime of a 
prute'>sronal ihicl at all, but the wilfully dccepthe act of a 
particularly clever man who doubtless spent weeks in its 
preparation.” 

Maikham sank back in his chair and laughed hcartil) 

“ Vt.nce, jou have contributed the one ray of sunsliine 
to an otherwise Hoomy and depressing case ” 

\ance bowed with mock humihty. 

“It gives me great pleasure,” was his dulcet rejoinder, 
“ to* be able to biing even a wisp of light into so clouded a 
mental atmosphere.” 
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A brief silence followed. Then Maikham asked : 

** Is this fascinating and picturesque conclusion of yours 
regarding the highly intellectual character of the Odell 
woman^s murderer based on your new and original psycho- 
logical methods of deduction ? ” There was no mistaking 
the ridicule in his voice. 

‘‘ I arrived at it,” explained Vance sweetly, “ by the 
same processes of logic I used in determining the guilt of 
Alvin Benson’s murderer.” 

Markham «miled. 

“ T ouJhel . . . Don’t think I’m so ungrateful as to 
belittle the work you did in that case. But this time, I fear, 
you’ve permitted your theories to Ic.id you hopelessly 
astray. The present case is what the police call an open- 
and-shut affair.” 

Tarticularly shut,” amended Vance dryly. And both 
you and the police are in the di-tressin’ situation of waiting 
inactively for your suspected victim to give the game 
av^ay.” 

“ I’ll admit the situation is not all one could desire.” 
Markham spoke morosely ‘‘ But even so, I can't see that 
there’s any opporrnnii’’ in this affair for youi recondite 
psychological methods The thing’s tov^ obvious —that’s 
the trouble Wluit we need now is evidence, not theories. 
If It wasn’t for the spacious and romantic na i ginings of the 
newspaper men, public interest in the ci-e wou'd already 
have died out.’ 

‘‘Markham,” said Vance quietly, but with unwonted 
seriousness, ” if that’s what you really believe, then you may 
as well drop the case now ; for you're ^oredoorjicd to failuic. 
You think it’s an obvious crime. But let mo tell yon, it’s a 
subtle .rime, if c\qt thcic w.4-> one. And it’s as eJever as it 
is subtle. No common criminal committed il — 1 clieve me. 
It was done by a man of vety superior intellect and astound- 
in’ ingenuity.” 

Vance's assured, matter-of-fact tone haJ a curiously con- 
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vincing quality ; and Markham, restraining his impulse to 
scolf, assumed an air of indulgent irony. 

“ Tell me,” he said, “ by what cryptic mental process 
you arrived at so fantastic a conclusion.” 

“ With pleasure.” Vance took a few puffs on his cigarette 
and lazily watched the smoke curl upward.’ 

Y’ know, Markham,” he began, in his emotionless 
drawl, “ every genuine work of art has a quality which the 
critics call Han — namely, enthusiabm and spontaneity. A 
copy, or imitation, lacks that distinguishing characteristic ; 
it^s too perfect, too carefully done, too exact. Even en- 
lightened scions of the law, I fancy, are aware that there is 
bad drawing in Botticelli and disproportions in Rubens, 
what ? In an original, ye see, such flaw^s don’t matter. 
But an imitator never puts ’em in : he doesn’t date — he’s too 
intent on getting all the delaiK correct. Tlje imitator works 
with a self-consciousness and a meticulous care which the 
artist, in the tliroes o^ creative labour, never exhibits And 
here’s the point : tlicre’s no way of imitating tliat enthusi- 
asm and spontaneity — that elan — 'which an ouginal painting 
posses^ses However closely a copy may resemble an original, 
there’s a vast psychological dificrence between them. The 
copy breathes an air of insinceiity, of ultra-peifection, of 
conscious effort. . . . You foUow me, eh ? ” 

“ Most instructive, my dear Ruskin.” 

Vance meekly bowed his appieciation, and pioceeded 
pleasantly 

Now, Jet us consider the Odell murder. You and Heath 
are agreed that it is a commonplace, brutal, sordid, un- 
imaginative crime. But, unlike you two bloodhounds on the 
trail, 1 have ignored its meie appearances, and have analysed 
its various factors— I have looked at it psychologically, so 
to speak. And 1 have discovered that it is not a genuine and 

’ I spiit a proof of the following paragraphs *’0 Vance, and he edited 
and corrected them; so that, as they now stand, they represent liii 
theories in practically bis own words. 
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sincere crime — that is to say, an original — but only a 
sophisticated, self-conscious and clever imitation, done by a 
skilful copyist. I grant you it is correct and typical in every 
detail. But just there is where it fails, don’t y’ know. Its 
technic is too good, its craftsmanship too perfect. The 
ensemble^ as it were, is not convincing — it lacks elan, 
^sthetically speaking, it has all the earmarks of a tour de 
force. Vulgarly speaking, it's a fake.” He paused and gave 
Markham an engaging smile. “ I trust this somewhat 
oracular peroration has not bored you.” 

“ Pray continue,” urged Markham, wdth exaggerated 
politenc’^s. His manner was jocular, but something in his 
tone led me to believe that he was seriously interested. 

“■ What is true of art is true of life,” Vance resumed 
placidly. ‘‘ Eveiy human action, d’ ye see, conveys uncon- 
sciously an impression either of genuineness or of spurious- 
ness— -of sincerity or calculation. For example, two men at 
table eat in a similar way, handle their knives and forks in 
the same fashion, and apparently do the identical things. 
Although the scnsiti>7c spectator cannot put his finger on 
the points of difference, he none the less senses at once which 
man’s breeding is genuine and instinctive and which man’s 
is imitative and seli-con'^cious.” 

He blew a wreath ot smoke toward the ceiling, and settled 
more deeply into his chair. 

Now, Markham, just wLat are the universaUy recog- 
ni-^ed featuies of a sordid crime of robbery and murder ? 
. . . Brutality, disorder, haste, ransacked drawers, clut- 
tered desks, broken jewcI-casc^, rings stripped from the 
victim’s fingers, severed pendant vhain«^, torn clothing, 
tipped over chairs, upset lamps, broken \ ase*^, twisted 
draperies, strewn floors, and sc* torth. Such arc tlie accepted 
immemorial indicatioiis—ch, what ? But — consider a mo- 
ment, old chap. Outside of fiction and the drama, in how 
many crimes do they all appear — all in perfect ordination, 
and without a single element to contradict the genera! 
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effect ? 'Aat is to say, how many actual crimes are techni- 
cally perfect in their settings? . . . None! And why? 
Simply because nothing actual in this life — nothing that is 
spontaneous and genuine — runs to accepted form in every 
detail. The law of chance and fallibility invariably steps in.” 

He made a slight indicative gesture. 

" But regard this particular crime : look at it closely. 
What do you find ? You will perceive that its mise-en-scenf 
has been staged, and its diama enacted, down to every 
minute detail like a Zola novel. It is almost mathematically 
perfect. And therein, d’ ye sec, lies the irresistible inference 
of its having been carefully piemeditated and planned. To 
use an art term, it is a tickled-up crime Therefore, its con- 
ception was not spontaneous. . . . And yet, don’t y’ know 
I can’t point out any specific flaw ; for its great flaw lies in 
its being flawless. And nothing flawless, my dear fellow, is 
natural or genuine.” 

Markham was silent for a while. 

" You deny even the remote possibility of a common 
thief having murdered the girl ? ” he asked at length ; and 
now there was no hint of sarcasm in his voice. 

" If a common thief did it,” contended Vance, " then 
there’s no science of psychology, there are no philosophic 
truths, and there are no laws of art. If it was a genuine 
crime of robbery, then, by the same token, there is no 
difference whatever between an old master and a clever 
technician’s copy.” 

" You’d entirely eliminate robbery as the motive, I take 
it.” 

"The robbeiy,” Vance affirmed, "was only a manufac- 
tured detail. The fact that the crime was committed by a 
highly astute person indicates unquestionably that there 
was a far more potent motive behind it. Any man capable 
of so ingenious and clever a piece of deception is obviously 
a person of education and imagination ; and he most cer- 
tainly would not have run the stupendous risk of killing a 
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woman unless he had feared some overwhelming disaster — 
unless^ indeed, her continuing to live would have caused him 
greater mental anguish, and would have put him in greater 
jeopardy, even than the crime itself. Between two colossal 
dangers, he chose the murder as the lesser,” 

Markham did not speak at once : he seemed lost in 
reflection. But presently he turned and, fixing Vance with 
a dubious stare, said : 

** What about that chiselled jewel-box ? A professional 
burglar’s jimmy wielded by an experienced hand doesn’t 
fit into your aesthetic hypothesis— it is, in fact, diametrically 
opposed to such a theory.” 

“ I know it only too well.” Vance nodded slowly. “ And 
IVe been harried and hectored by that slcel chisel ever since 
I beheld the evidence of its work that first morning. . . . 
Markham, that chisel is the one genuine note in an otherwise 
spurious performance. It’s as if the real artist had come 
along at the moment the copyist had finished his faked 
picture, and painted in a single small object with the hand 
of a master.” 

“ But doesn’t that bring us back inevitably to Skeel ? ” 

“ Skeel — ah, yes. That’s the explanation, no doubt ; but 
not the way you conceive it. Skeel ripped the box open — I 
don’t question that: but — deuce take it*— it’s the only 
thing he did do : it’s the only thing that was left for him 
to do. That’s why he got only a ring wnich La Belle Mar- 
guerite was not wearing that night. All her other baubles — 
to wit, those that adorned hci — ^liad been snipped from her 
and were gone.” 

Why are you so positive on this point ^ ” 

The poker, man — the poker! . . . Don’t you sec ? 
That amateurish assault upon the jowel-case with a cast- 
iron coal-prodder couldn’t have been made aft^ the case 
had been prised open— it would have had to be made before. 
And that seemingly insane attempt to break steel with cast 
iron was part of the stage-setting. The real culprit didn’t 
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care if he got the case open or not. He merely wanted it to 
look as if he had tried to get it open ; so he used the poker 
and then left it lying beside the dinted box,” 

“ I see what you mean.” This point, I think, impicssed 
Markham more strongly than any other Vance had raised ; 
for the presence of the poi ^'r on the dressing-table had not 
been explained away either by Heath or Inspector Bitnner. 
. . . “ Is that the reason you questioned Skecl as if he 
might have been present when your other visitor was there r ” 
“ Exactly, By the evidence of the jewel-case I knew he 
either was m the apailment when the bogus crime of robbery 
was being staged, or else had come upon the scene when it 
was over and the stage-director had cleared out. . . . From 
his reactions to my questions I rather fancy he was pre^jcnt,” 
“ Hiding in the closet ? ” 

“ Yes. That would account for the closet not having 
been disturbed. As I see it, it wasn’t ransacked, for the 
simple and ratlier giotesque' reason tliat tlte elegant Skeel 
was loi ked within. How eHe could that one clothes-pre^s 
have escaped the ’iflme activities of the pseudo-burglar? 
He wouldn't have omitted it deblxratdy, and he was far 
too thorough-going to have oveilookcd it accidentally. — 
Then there are the hngci-prints on the knob . . . ’ 

Vance lightly tapped on the arm of his chiir. 

“ I tell you, Markham, old dear, you sinqdy mist build 
your conception ot the crime on this hypothesis', and proceed 
accordingly. If you don't, each edifice ^oii tear will come 
toppling about your cais.” 



Chapter XV 

FOUR POSSIBILITIES 
{W ednesday^ September iith ; evening) 

When Vance finished speaking, there was a long silence. 
Markham, impressed by the other’s earnestness, sat in a 
brown study, flis ideas had been shaken. The theory oi 
bkecFs guilt, to which he had clung from the moment of the 
identification of the finger-piints, had, it must be admitted, 
not entirely satisfied him, although he had been able to 
suggest no alternative. Now Vance had categorically repu- 
diated this theory and at the same time had advanced 
another which, despite its indefiniteness, had nevertheless 
taken into account all the phybical points of the case ; and 
Markliani, at first antagonistic, had found himself, almost 
against his will, becoming more and more sympathetic to 
this new j'oint of view. 

‘‘ Damn it, Vance! ” he said. I’m not in the least con- 
vinced by your theatrical theory. And yet, 1 feel a curious 
unJerciirrent of plausibility in your analyses. ... I 
wonder ” 

He turned sharply, and scrutinised the other steadfastly 
for a moment. 

“Look here! Have you any one m mind as the pro- 
tagonist of the drama you’ve outlinui ? ” 

“ ’Pun my word, I haven’t the slightest notion as to who 
killed the lady,” Vance assured him. “ But if you are ever 
to find the murderer, you must look for a shrewd, superior 
man witli nerves of iron, who was in imminent danger of 
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being irremediably mined by the girl — a man of inherent 
cmelty and vindictiveness ; a supreme egoist ; a fatalist 
more or less ; and — Pm inclined to believe — something of 
a madman.” 

Mad! ” 

“ Oh, not a lunatic — just a madman, a perfectly normal, 
logical, calculating madman — same as you and I and Van 
here. Only, our hobbies are harmless, d’ye sec. This chap’s 
mania is outside your preposterously revered law. That’s 
why you’re after him. If his aberration were stamp-collect- 
ing, or golf, you wouldn’t give him a second thought. But 
his peifectly rational penchant for eliminating dtclassees 
ladies who bothered him, fills you with horror : it’s not 
your hobby. Consequently, you have a hot yearning to flay 
him alive ” 

“ I’ll admit,” said Markham coolly, ihit a homicidal 
mania is my idea of madness.” 

“ But he didn’t have a homicidal mama, Markham old 
thing. You miss all the fine distinctions in psychology. This 
man was annoyed by a certain person, and set to work, 
masterfully *nd reasonably, to do away with the source of 
his annoyance Ard lie did it with surpassin’ cleverness. To 
be sure, his act was a bit grisly. But when, if evei, you get 
your hands on him, you’ll be amazed to find how normal he 
is. And able, too —oh, able no end ” 

Again Markham lapsed mto a long thoughtful silence. At 
last he spoke. 

“ The only trouble with vour ingenious deductions is that 
tl ey don’t accord uith the known circumstances of the 
case. And facts, my dear Vance, are still regarded by a few 
of us old fashioned lawyers as more or less conclusive.” 

“ Why this needless confession of your shortcomings ? ” 
inquired Vance wlumsically Then, after a moment : Let 
me have the facts which appear to you antagonistic to my 
deductions ” 

« Well, there aie only four men of the type you describe 
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who could have had any remote reason for murdering the 
Odell woman. Heath’s scouts went into her history pretty 
thoroughly, and for over two years — that is, since her 
appearance in the ‘ Follies ’ — ^the only persona grata at 
her apartment have been Mannix, Doctor Lindquist, Pop 
Cleaver, and, of course, Spotswoode. The Canary was a 
bit exclusive, it seems ; and no other man got near enough 
to her even to be considered as a possible murderer,” 

“ It appears, then, that you have a complete quartet to 
draw on.” Vance’s tone was apathetic. “ What do you 
crave — a regiment ? ” 

“ No,” answered Markham patiently. “ I crave only one 
logical possibilit). But Mannix was through with the girl 
over a year ago ; Cleaver and Spotswoode both have water- 
tight alibis ; and that leaves only Doctor Lindquist, whom 
I can’t exactly picture as a strangler and meretricious 
burglar, despite his irascibility. Moreover, he, too, has an 
alibi ; and it may be a genuine one.” 

Vance wagged his head, 

“ There’s something positively pathetic about the child- 
like faith of the legal mind.” 

“ It docs cling to rationality at times, doesn't it ? ” 
obseivcd Markham, 

“My dear fellow!” Vance rebuked him. “The pre- 
sumption implied in that remark is most immodest. If you 
could distinguish between rationality and irrationality you 
w’ouldn’t be a lawyer — you'd be a god. . . , No; you're 
going at this thing the wrong way The real factors in the 
case are not what you call the known circumstances, but 
the unknown quantities —the human so to speak — 
the personalities, or natures, of your quartet.'’ 

He lit a fresh cigarette, and lay back, closing his eyes. 

“ Tell me what you know of these four cavaheri ^ervenii — 
you say Heath has turned in his report. Who were there 
mammas ? What do they eat for breakfast ? Are they 
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susceptible to poison-ivy ? . . . Let’s have Spotswoode’s 
dossm first. Do you know anything about him ? ” 

“ In a general way,” returned Markham. “ Old Puritan 
stock, I believe — governors, burgomasters, a few successful 
traders. All Yankee forbears — no intermixture. As a 
matter of fact, SpotSAVoode represents the oldest and 
hardiest of the New England aristocracy— although I 
imagine the so-called wine of the Puritans has become 
pretty well diluted by now. His affair with the Odell girl 
is hardlv consonant with the older Puritans* raortiheation 
of the flesh.” 

It’s wholly consonant, though, with the psycholoc^ical 
reactions which are apt to follow the inhibitions produced 
by such mortification,” submitted Vance. “ But what does 
he do ? \Vhcnce cometh his lucre ? ” 

“ His father manufactured automobile accessories, mrde 
a fortune at it, and left the business to him He tinkers 
at it, but not seriously, though 1 believe has designed 
a few aj. purtenances ” 

” I do h(>pe the liid'.ous cut glass olla for holding paper 
bouquets is lot one of them. The man who invented that 
tonneau decoration is capable f»f anv fiendish crime.” 

It couldn’t have been Spotsw^ood then,’* said Markham 
tolerantl), lor he certainly can't qualify as \our potential 
strangler. We know the girl was alive after he left her, 
and that, dining the time she was murdered, he was with 
Judge Rfdfern. . . , Even cou, triend Vance, wouldn’t 
manipulate those facts to the gentleman’s disadvantage” 
‘"On that, at least, we agree,” conceded Vance. “And 
that’s all you know of the gentleman ^ ” 

“ I think that’s all, except th it he married a w^ell-to-do 
roman — a daughter of a Southern senatt:)r, I believe.” 

“ Doesn't help any. . . , And now, let’s have Mannix’s 
astory.” 

Markliim rcfcired to a typewritten sheet of paper. 

“ Both parents immigrants — came over in the steerage. 
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Original name Mannikiewicz, or something like that. Bom 
on the East Side ; learned the fur business in his father’s 
retail shop in Hester Street ; worked for the Sanfrasco 
Cloak Company, and got to be factory foreman. Saved his 
money, and sweetened the pot by manipulating real estate ; 
then 'went into the fur business for himself, and steadily 
worked up to his present opulent state. Public school, and 
night commercial college. Married in 1900 and divorced a 
year later. Lives a gay life — helps support the night clubs, 
but never gets drunk. I suppose he comes under the head 
of a spender and wine- opener. Has invested some money 
in musical comedies, and always has a stage beauty in tow. 
Runs to blondes.” 

“ Not very revealin',” sighed Vance. “ The city is full of 
Mannixes. . . . What did you garner in connection with 
our boil-toil medico ? 

“ The city has its quota of Doctor Lindquists, too, I fear. 
He was brought up in a small Middle-West bailiwick— 
French and Magyar extraction ; took his M.D. from the 
Oliio Stare Medical, practised in Chicaeo— some shad\ 
business there, but never convicted ; came to Albany and 
got in on the X-ray-machinc craze ; invented a breast- 
pump and formed a stock company — made a small fortune 
out of it ; went to Vienna for two yeaxs ” 

“ Ah, the Freudian motif! ” 

“ — returned to New York, and opened a piivate sani- 
torium ; charged outrageous prices, and thereby endeared 
liimsell to the nouvrau ruht. Has been at tlic endearing 
process ever since. Was defendant in a breach of promise 
suit some years ago, but the case was settled out of court. 
He’s not niarricJ." 

"‘He wouldn’t be,” commented Vance “Such xrentry 
never are. . . . Interestin’ siimmary, though— )es, de- 
cidedly interestin’. I’m tempted tt) develop a psyrho- 
neurosis and let Anibroise treat me. I do so want to know 
him belter. And where — oh, where — was this egregious 
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healer at the moment of our erring sister’s demise ? Ah, 
who can tell, my Markham : who knows — ^who knows ? ” 
" In any event, I don’t think he was murdering anyone ” 
You’re so prejudicial! ” said Vance. “ But let us move 
reluctantly on. — ^What’s your portrait parle of Cleaver ? 
The fact that he’s famihirly called Pop is helpful as a 
starter. You simply couldn’t imagine Beethoven being 
called Shorty, or Bismarck being referred to as Snookums.” 

‘‘ Cleaver has been a politician most of his life — a Tam- 
many Hall ‘ regular.’ Was a ward-boss at twenty-five ; 
ran a Democratic club of some kind in Brooklyn for a time ; 
was an alderman for two terms, and practised general law 
Was appointed Tax Commissioner ; left politics, and raised 
a small racing-stable. Later secured an illegal gambling 
concession at Saratoga ; and now operates a pool room in 
Jersey City. He’s what you might call a professional sport. 
I.iOves his liquor ” 

No mairiagcs ? ” 

‘‘None on the records. — ^But see here. Cletver’s out of it. 
He was ticketed in Boonton that mghl at half-past eleven ” 
“Is that by any chance, the water-tight alibi you 
mentioned a moment ago ? ” 

“ In my primitive legal way I considered it as such ” 
Markham resented \^mcc’s question. “ The summons was 
handed him at half-past eleven ; it’s so marked and dated. 
And Boonton is fifty miles from here— a good two hours’ 
motor ride Therefore, Cleaver unquestionably left New 
York abcut half-past nine ; and even if he’d driven directly 
back, he couldn’t have reached here until long after the 
time the Medical Examiner declared the girl was dead. As 
a matter of routine, I investigated the summons, and even 
spoke by phone to the officer who issued it. It was genuine 
enough — I ought to know : I had it quashed.” 

“ Did tliis Boonton Dogberry know Cleaver by sight ? ” 
“ No, but he gave me an accurate description of him. 
And naturally he took the car’s number.” 
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Vance looked at Markham with open-eyed sonrow. 

" My dear Markham — my very dear Markham — can’t 
you see that all you’ve actually proved is that a bucolic 
traffic Nemesis handed a speed- violation summons to a 
smooth-faced, middle-aged, stout man who was driving 
Cleaver’s car near Boonton at half-past eleven on the night 
of the murder? . . . And, my word! Isn’t that exactly 
the sort of alibi the old boy would arrange if he intended 
taking the lady’s life at midnight or thereabouts ? ” 

“ Come, come! ” laughed Markham. “ That’s a bit too 
far-fetched. You’d give every law-breaker credit for con- 
cocting schemes of the most diabolical cunning.” 

So I would,” admitted Vance apathetically. “ And — 
d’ye know ? — I rather fancy that’s just the kind of schemes 
a law-breaker would concoct, if he was planning a murder, 
and his own life was at stake. What really amazes me is 
the naive assumption of you investigators that a murderer 
gives no intelligent thought whatever to his future safety. 
It’s rather touchin’, y’ know.” 

Markham grunted. 

“ Well, you can take it from me, it was Cleaver himself 
who got that summons.” 

I dare say you’re right,” Vance conceded. I merely 
suggested the possibility of deception, don’t y’ know. The 
only point 1 really insist on is that the fasnnatin’ Miss Odell 
was killed by a man of subtle and superior mentality.” 

“ And I, in turn,” iiritably rejoined Markham, insist 
that the only men of that type who touched her life inti- 
mately enough to have had any reason to Jo it are Mannix, 
Cleaver, landquist, and Spotswwde. And I further insist 
that not one of them can be regaidcd as a promising 
possibility ” 

“ I fear I must contradict you, old dear,” said Vance 
Bcrenel) . They’re all possibilities — and one of them is 
guilty.” 

Markham glared at him derisively. 
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** Well, well! So the case is settled! Now, if you^ll but 
indicate which is the guilty one, PU arrest him at once, 
and return to my othei duties.” 

“ You’re always in such haste,” Vance lamented “ Why 
leap and run ? The wisdom of the world’s philosophers is 
against it. Fe^ttna lente^ says Caesar ; or, as Rufus has it, 
Feshnaito tarda est And the Koran says quite frankly that 
haste is of the Devil. Shakespeare was constanti)' belittling 
speed : 

* He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes ; ' 

and 

* Wisel>, and slow , thcv stumble that run last * 

Then there was Moliere — lemember ‘ Sganaielle ’ ? — ; ^ Le 
trop de ptompiUude a Terreur nous expose ^ Chancer also 
held similar views. ‘ He ha&telh wcl,’ said he, ‘tint wysely 
can abyde.’ Even God’s common people liave embalmed 
the idea in numberless proverbs : ‘ Good and qiackh seldom 
meet ’ ; and ‘ Hasty men never want weft ’ ’ 

Markham rose with a gesture of impatience, 

‘‘IlelP Pm going home before you start a bedtime 
storv he growlctl 

The ironictd atterm ith of this remark that Vance 
did tell a “ bedtime story ” that night ; but he twJd it to 
me ir the seclusion ol Ins own library ; and the gist of it 
was this * 

“Heath IS commit tel, body and soul, to a bdief in 
SkeeVs guilt ; and Markham is as cflectncly stniugled wnth 
legal red tape as the poor Canary was strangled with power 
ful hands. Ehtu, Van! There’s nothing Icit for me but to 
set forth to-morrow a capdla^ like Gabrriau’s Monsieur 
Le Coq, and see what can be done in the noble cause of 
justice, I shall ignore both Heath and Markham, and 
become as a pelican cf the wilderness, an owl of the desert, 
a spariow alone upon the housetop, . . . Really, v’ know, 
Pm no avenger of society, but 1 do detco* an unsolved 
problem.” 



Chapter XVI 

SIGNIFICANT DISCLOSURES 
{Thursday y September Jph; forenoon) 

GRr.ATT Y to Currie's astonishment Vance ^ave instructions 
to be called at nine o'clock the following morning ; and at 
ten o’clock we were sitting on his little roof-garden having 
breakfast in the mellow mid-September sunshine. 

“ Van,” he said to me, when Currie had brought us our 
second cup of cotTee, however secretive a woman may be, 
there's alwaj-^s someone to w^hom she unburdens her soul. 
A confidant is an essential to the feminine temperament. 
It may be a mcjthcr, or a lover, or a priest, or a doctor, 
or, more gener«illy, a girl chum. ,In the Canary’s case wc 
haven’t a mother or a priest. Her lover — the elegant Skeel 
— was a potent! il enemy; and we’re pretty safe in ruling 
out her doctor the was too shrewd to confide in such a 
creature as liindquist. The girl chum, then, remains. And 
to-day we seek her.” He lit a cigarette and rose. “ But, 
first, we must visit Mr, Benjamin Biowne of Seventh 
Avenue.” 

Benjamin Brownie was u wcll-knowm photographer of 
stage celebrities, with galleries in the heart of the city’s 
theatrical district ; and as we entered the reception-room 
of his luxurious studio later that norniug my cuiiosity as 
to the object of our virit was at the breaking-point. Vance 
went straight to the desk, behind which sat a young woman 
with filming red hair and mascaro-sliadcd eyes, and bowed 
in his most dignified manner. Then, taking a small un- 
mounted photograph from his pocket, he laid it before her. 
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“ I am producing a musical comedy, imiemoisfUi^^^ he 
said, “ and I wish to communicate with the joung lady 
who left this picture of herself with me. Unfortunately 
Pve misplaced her card ; but as her photograph bore the 
imprint of Browne’s, I thought you might be good enough 
to look in your files and tell me who she is and Mhere I may 
find her ” 

He slipped a five-dollar bill under the edge of the blotter 
and waited with an air of innocent expect mcy. 

The young woman looked at him quizzically, and I 
thought I detected the hint of a smile at the comers of her 
artfully rouged lips. But after a moment she took the 
photograph without a word and disappeared through a 
rear door. Ten minutes later she returned and handed 
Vance the picture. On the back of it she had written a 
name and address. 

The young lady is Miss Alys La Fosse, and she lives at 
the Bclafield Hotel.” There was now no^doubt as to her 
smile. You really shouldn’t be so careless with the 
addresses of your applicants — some poor girl might lose an 
engagement ” And her smile suddenly turned into soft 
laughter. 

Mademoisdhy^ replied Vance, with motk seriousness, 

in the future I shall be guided by your warning ” And 
with anothei dignified bow, he went out. 

** Good Lord’” he said, as we emerged into Seventh 
Avenue. ‘‘ Really, y’ know, I should lia\e disguised myself 
as an impresario, with a gold-headed cane, a derby, and a 
purple shirt. That young woman is thoroughly convinced 
that I’m contemplating an intrigue. . . A jolly smart 
ieU-rouge^ that.” 

He turned into a florist’s shop at the corner, and selecting 
a dozen American Beauties, addressed them to ‘‘ Benjamin 
Browne’s Receptionist.” 

** And now,” he said, " let us stroll to the Belaficid, and 
seek an audience with Alys.” 
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As we walked across town Vance explained. 

That first morning, when we were inspecting the 
Canary’s rooms, I was convinced that the murder would 
never be solved by the usual elephantine police methods. 
It was a subtle and well-planned crime, despite its obvious 
appearances. No routine investigation would suffice. Inti- 
mate information was needed. Therefore, wheh I saw this 
photograph of the xanthous Alys half hidden under the 
litter of papers on the escritoire, I reflected: ‘Ah! A girl 
friend of the departed Margaret’s. She may know just the 
things that are needed.’ So, when the Sergeant’s broad 
back was turned, I put the pictuie in my pocket. Theic 
was no other photogiaph about the place, and this one bore 
the usual sentimental inscription, ‘ Ever thine,’ and was 
signed ‘ Alys.’ I concluded, therefore, that Alys had played 
Anactoria to the Canary’s Sappho. Of course I erased the 
inscription before presenting the picture to the penetrating 
sibyl at Browne’s. . . . And heie we are at the Belafield, 
hopin’ for a bit of enlightenment.” 

The Belafield was a small, expensive apartment-hotel in 
the East Thirties, which, to judge from the guests to be 
seen in the Ameiicanised Queen Anne lobby, catered to 
the well-off sporting set. Vance sent his card up to Miss 
La Fosse, and lecehcd the message that she would see him 
in a few minutes. The few minutes, however, developed 
into three-quaitcrs of an hour, and it was nearly noon when 
a resplendent bell-boy came to escort us to the lady’s 
apartment. 

Nature had endowed Miss La Fosse wdth many of its 
arts, and those that Nature had omitted, Miss La Fosse 
herself had supplied. She was slender and blonde. Her 
large blue eyes were heavily lashed, but though she looked 
at one with a wide-eyed stare, she was unable to disguise 
their sophistication. Her toilet had been made with 
elaborate care ; and as I looked at her, I could not help 
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thinking what an excellent model she would have been for 
Chrfrct’s pastel posters. 

“ So you are Mr. Vance,” she cooed. “ Pve often seen 
your name in Tozcn 7opics.^^ 

Vance gave a shudder. 

“ And this is Mr. Van Dine,” he said sweetly, “ — a mere 
attorney, who, thus far, has been denied the pages of that 
fashionable weekly.” 

“ Won’t you sit down ? ” (I am sure Miss La Fosse had 
spoken the line in a play : she made of the invitation an 
impressive ceremonial.) I really don’t know why I should 
have received you. But I suppose you called on business. 
Perhaps you wish me to appear at a society bazaar, or 
something of the kind But Pm so busy, Mr. Vance. You 
simply can’t imagine how occupied I am with my work. 
. . . I just love my work,” she added, with an ecstatic 
sigh, 

“ And Pm suic there arc many thousands of others who 
love it too,” returned Vance, in his best drawing-room 
mannei. “ But unfoi ♦ unately 1 have no bazaar to be graced 
by your ch 4rming presence. I have come on a much more 
seiious matter. . . . You were a \ery close Inend of Miss 
Margaret Odell’s ” 

The mention of the Canaiy’s name brought Miss La 
Fosse suddenly to her feet. Her ingratiating air of affected 
elegance had quickly disappeared. Her eyes flashed, and 
their lids drooped harshly, A sneer diotortcd the lines of 
her rupid’s-bow mouth, and she tossed lier head angrily 

“Say, listen! Wh") do you think you aie ? 1 den’t 
know nothing, and I got -nothing to say. So run along — 
you and your lawyer.” 

But Vance made no move to obey. He took out his 
cigarctte-case and carefully selected a Regie ^ 

“ Do you mind if I smoke ? — ^And won’t you have one ? 
1 import them direct from my agent in Constantinople. 
They’ie exquisitely blended.” 
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The girl snorted, and gave him a look of cold disdain. 
The doll-baby had become a virago. 

Get yourself outa my apartment, or I’ll call the house 
detective.” She turned to the telephone on the wall at 
her side. 

Vance waited until she had lifted the receiver. 

** If you do that, Miss La Fosse, I’ll order you taken to 
the District Attorney’s office for questioning,” he told her 
indifferently, lighting his cigarette and leaning back in his 
chair. 

Slowly ?lie replaced the receiver and turned. 

“ What's yc 'jr game, anyway ? . . . Suppose I did know 
Margy — then what ? And where do you fit into the picture ?” 

“Alas! I don’t fit in at all.” Vance smiled pleasantly. 
‘‘ But, for that matter, nobody seems to fit in. The truth 
is, they’re about to arrest a poor bli^^hter for killing your 
friend, who wasn’t in the tableau, either. I happen to be 
a friend of the District Attorney's ; and I know exactly 
what’s being done. The police are scouting round in a 
perfect frenzy of activity, and it's hard to say what trail 
they’ll stiike next, I thought, don’t y’ know, I might save 
you a lot of unpleasantness by a friendly little chat. . . . 
Oi course.” he added, “ if you prefer to have me give your 
name to the police, T’U do so, and let them hold the audition 
in their own inimitable but crude fashion. I might say, 
however, that, as yet, they are blissfully unaware of your 
relationship with Miss Odell, and that, if you are reasonable, 
I see no leason why they should be informed of i\” 

The girl had stood, one hand on the telephone, i tudying 
Vance intently. He had spoken ca reL^ssly and with a 
geni.d inflection ; and she at length resumed Iter scat. 

“ Now, won’t you have one of my cigarettes ? ” he 
asked, in a tone of gracious reconciliation. 

Mcch mically she accepted Ids ofler, keeping lier eyes on 
him all the time, as if attempting to determine how far he 
was to be trusted. 
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“ Who arc they thinking of arresting ? ” She asked the 
question with scarcely a movement cf her features. 

** A johnny named Skeel — Silly idea, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Him ! ” Her tone was one of mingled contempt and 
disgust. " That cheap ciook ? He hasn’t got nerve enough 
to strangle a cat.” 

** Preci^^cly. But that’s no reason lor sending him to the 
electric chair, what ? ” Vance leaned forward and smiled 
engagingly. “ Miss La Fosse, if you will talk to me for five 
minutes, and forget I’m a stranger, I'll give you my word 
of honour not to let the police or the District Attorney 
know anything about you. I’m not connected with the 
authorities, but somehow I dislike the idea of seeing the 
wrong man punished. And I’ll promise to forget the source 
of any information you will be kind enough to give me. If 
you will trust me, it will be infinitely easier for you in the 
end,” 

The girl made no answer for several minutes She was, 
I could see, trying to estimate Vance ; and evidently she 
decided that, in any case, she had nothing to lose — now 
that her friendship with the Canary had been discovered - 
by talking to this man who had promised her immunity 
from further annoyance. 

“ I guess you’re all right,” she said, with a leservation 
of dubiety ; “ but 1 don’t know why I should think so.” 
She paused. “ But, look here : I was told to keep out of 
this. And if I don’t keep out of it, I’m apt to be back 
hoofing it in the chorus again And that’s no life for a 
sweet young thing like me with extravagant tastes — 
believe me, my friend! ” 

“ That calamity will never befall you through any lack 
of di’^cretion on my part,” Vance assured her, with good- 
natured earnestness, . . . “ Who told you to keep out of 
it?” 

" My— fiance.” She spoke somewhat coquettishly 
“ He’s very well known, and he’s af-aid there might be 
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scandal if I got mixed up in the case as a witness, or any- 
thing like that.” 

“ I can readily understand his feelings.” Vance nodded 
sympathetically. “ And who, by the by, is this luckiest of 
men ? ” 

“ Say! You’re good.” She complimented him with a coy 
moue. “ But Pm not announcing my engagement yet.” 

Don’t be horrid,” begged Vance. ‘‘ You know perfectly 
well that I could find out his name by making a few in- 
quiries. And if you drove me to learn the facts elsewhere, 
then my promise to keep your name a secret would no 
longer bind me.” 

Miss La Fosse considered this point. 

I guess you could find out all right ... so I might as 
well tell you — only I’m trusting to your wc»rd to protect 
me.” She opened her eyes wdde and gave Vance a melting 
look. “ I know you wouldn’t let me down.” 

‘‘ My dear Miss La Fosse! ” His tone was one of pained 
surprise. 

Well, my fianc6 is Mr. Mannix, and he’s the head of a 
big fur importing house. . . . You see ” — she became 
clingingly confidential — Louis — that is, Mr. Mannix — 
used to go round with Margy, That’s why he didn't want 
me to get mixed u} in the affair. He said the police might 
bother him with questions, and his name might get into 
the papers. And that would hurt his commercial standing ” 

1 quite understand,” murmured Vance. “ And do you 
happen to know where Mr. Mannix was Monday night ? ” 

The girl looked startled. 

‘‘ Of course I know. He was right here with me from 
half-past ten until two in the morning. We were discussing 
a new musical show he was interesti*d in ; and he wanted 
me to take the leading role.’' 

“ I’m sure it will be a success.” Vance spoke with dis- 
arming friendliness. ** Were you home alone all Monday 
evening ? ” 
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“ Hardly ” The idea seemed to amuse her. ‘‘ I went to 
the ‘ Scandals ’ — but I came home early. I knew Louis — 
Mr. Mannix — was coming.” 

“ I trust he appreciated your sacrifice.” Vance, I believe, 
was disappointed by this unexpected alibi of Mannix’s. 
It was, indeed, so final th n further interrogation concerning 
it seemed futile. Alter a momentary pause, he changed the 
subject. 

Tell me ; what do you know about a Mr. Charles 
Cleaver ? He was a friend of Miss Odell’s.” 

Oh, Pop’s all right.” The girl was plainly relieved by 
this turn in the conversation. A goc>d scout. He was 
certainly gone on Margy. Even after she threw him over 
for Mr. Spotswoode, he was faitliful, as you might say- 
always running after her, sending her flowers and presents. 
Some men are like that. Poor old Pop! He even phoned 
me Monday night to call up Margy for him and try to 
arrange a part>.— Maybe if Fd done it, she wouldn’t be 
dead now, . . . It’s a funny woild, i'^n’t it ? ” 

“Oh, no end funny” Vance smoked calml/ for a 
minute ; I could not help admiring his self-control. “ What 
time did Mr, Cleaver phone you Monday night — do you 
recall f ” From his voice one would have thought the 
question of no imjjortance 

“ Let me see . .” She pursed her lips prettily. “It 

was just ten minutes to rwchc. I remember that the little 
chime clock on the mantel over there was striking mid- 
niglit, and at fitst I couldn’t hear Pop very well. You see 
I always keep my clock ten minutes fast so Til never be 
late for an appointment ” 

Vance compared the clock with his watch 

“ Yes, it's ten minutes fast. — And what about the 
party ? ’ 

“ Oh, I was too busy talking about the new show, and 
I had to refuse Anyway, Mr Mannix didn’t want to have 
a party that night. . . It wasn’t my fault, was it ? ” 
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“ Not a bit of it/’ Vance assured her. “ Work comes 
before pleasure — especially work as important as yours, 
. . , And now, there is one other man I want to ask you 
about, and then I won’t bother you any more. — What 
was the situation between Miss Odell and Doctor 
Lindquist ? ” 

Miss La Fosse became genuinely perturjbed. 

I was afraid you were goin‘» to ask me about him.” 
There was apprehension in her eyes. “ I don’t know just 
what to say. He was wildly in love with Margy ; and she 
led him on, too. But she was sorry for it afterward, because 
he got jealous -like a crazy person. lie used to pester the 
life out of her. And once — do you know! — he threatened 
to shoot her and then shoot himself I told Margy to look 
out for him. But she didn’t seem to be afraid. Anyway, I 
think she w^as taking aw'ful chances. . . . Oh! Do you 
think it could have been — do you really think ? ” 

‘‘ And wasn't there anyone else,” Vance interrupted, 
“ who might have felt the same w^ay ? — anyone Miss Odell 
had reason to iear ? ” 

“ No.” Miss La Fosse shook her head. “ Margy didn’t 
know many men intimately. She didn’t change often, if 
you know' what I mean. There wasn’t anybody else outside 
of those ;you’ve mentioned, except, of course, Mr. Spots- 
woode. lie cut Pop out — several months ago She w'ent to 
dinner with him Monday night, too. 1 wanted her to go 
to the * Scandals ’ with me — that’s how 1 know.” 

Vance rose arj held out his hand. 

“ You’ve been very kind And }Ou have nothing what- 
ever to ie.*r. No one shall ever know of (»ur liitle visit this 
morning.” 

Who do you think killed Margv r ’ There was genuine 
emotion in the girl's voice. T uuis says it was probably 
some burglar who w^anted her jew'els.” 

“ I’m too wise to sow discord in this happy manage by 
even questioning Mr, Mannix’s ophiicn ” said Vance h Jf 
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banteringly. “ No one knows who's guilty ; but the police 
agree with Mr. Mannix.” 

For a moment the girl’s doubts returned, and she gave 
Vance a searching look. 

“ Why are you so interested f You didn’t know Margy, 
did you ? She never mentioned you.” 

Vance laughed. 

” My dear child! I only wish I knew why I am so deuced 
concerned in this affair. Ton my word, I can’t give you 
even the sketchiest explanation. . . . No, I never met 
Miss Odell. But it would offend my sense of proportion if 
Mr. Skeel were punished and the real culprit went free. 
Maybe I’m getting sentimental. A sad fate, what i ” 

“ I guess I’m gettmg soft, too.” She nodded her head, 
still looking Vance squarely in the eyes. “ I risked my 
happy home to tell you what I did, because somehow I 
believed you. . . . Say, you weren’t stringing me, by any 
chance i ” 

Vance put his hand on his heart, and became serious. . . 

“ My dear Miss La Fosse, when I leave here it will be as 
though I had never entered. Dismiss me and Mr. Van Dine 
here from your mind.” 

Somethmg in his manner banished her misgivings, and 
she bade us a kittenish farewell. 



Chapter XVII 

CHECKING AN ALIBI 
{Thursday y September i^th; afternoon) 

My sleuthing goes better,” exulted Vance, when we were 
again in the street. “ Fair Alys was a veritable mine of 
information — ch, what ? Only, you should have controlled 
yourself better when she mentioned her beloved’s name — 
really, you should, Van old thing. I saw you jump and 
heard you heave. Such emotion is most unbecoming in a 
lawyer.” 

From a booth in a drug-store near the hotel he telephoned 
Markham : ‘‘ I am taking you to lunch. I have numerous 
confidences I would pour into your ear,” A debate ensued, 
but in the end Vance emerged triumphant ; and a moment 
later a taxicab was driving us down-town. 

“ Alys is clever— there are brains in that fluffy head,” 
he ruminated. She’s much smarter than Heath ; she knew 
at once that Skeel wasn’t guilty. Her characterisation of 
the immaculate Tony was inelegant but how accurate — 
oh, how accurate! And you noticed, of course, how she 
trusted me. Touchin’, wasn’t it ? . . . It’s a knotty prob- 
lem, Van. Something’s amiss somewhere.” 

He was silent, smoking, for several blocks. 

“ Mannix. . . . Curious he should crop up again. And 
he issued orders to Alys to keep mum. Now, why ? Maybe 
the reason he gave her was the real one. Who knows ? — 
On the other hand, was he with his chere amie from half- 
past ten till early morning i Well, well. Again, who knows ? 

155 
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Something queer about that business discussion. . . . Then 
Cleaver. He called up just ten minutes before midnight — 
oh, yes, he called up. That wasn’t a fairy-tale. But how 
could he telephone from a speeding car ? He couldn’t. 
Maybe he really wanted to have a party with his recalcitrant 
Canary, don’t y’ know. i?ut then, why the brummagem 
alibi ? Funk ? Maybe. But why the circuitousness ? — 
why didn’t he call his lost love direct ? Ah, perhaps he did ! 
Someone certainly called her by phone at twenty minutes 
to twelve. We must look into that. Van. . . . Yes, he may 
have called her, and then when a man answeied — who the 
deuce was that man, anyway ? — he may have appealed to 
Alys. Quite natural y’ know. An)avay, he wasn’t in Boon- 
ton. — Poor Markham! How upset he’ll be when he finds 
out! . , . But what reahy worries me is that story of the 
doctor. Jealous mania : it squares with Ambroise’s charac- 
ter perfectly. He’s the kind that does go oft his head. I 
knew his confession of paternalism was a red heriing. My 
word! So the doctor was miking tin eats and flourishing 
pistols, eh ? Bad, bad. I don’t like it. With those ears of 
his, he would a’t hesitate to pull the trigger. Paranoia — 
that’s it. Delusions of peisecution. Probably thought the 
girl and Pop —or maybe the girl and Spotswoode— were 
plotting his misery and Hughing at him. You can’t tell 
about those chaps. They’re deep — and they’re dangerous. 
The canny Alys had him sized up— warned the Canary 
against him. . . . Taken by and large, it’s a dc\ilish tangle. 
Anvway, I feel rather Inuked. We'ie moving— oh, un- 
doubtedly we’re moving— though in what direction I can’t 
even guess. It’s beastly annoyin’.” 

Markham was waiting for us at the Bankers’ Club. He 
greeted Vance irritably. 

“ What have you got to tell me that’s so imncd 
important ? ” 

“ Now, don’t get ratty,” Vance was beaming. “ How’s 
your lode*star Skecl, behaving i ” 
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‘‘ So far he’s done everything that’s pure and refined 
except join the Christian Endeavour Society.” 

“ Sunday’s coming. Give him lime. ... So you’re not 
happy, -^Markham dear ? ” 

“Was 1 dragged away from another engagement to 
report on my state of mind ? ” 

“ No need. Your state of mind’s execrable. . . . Cheerio! 
Fve brought you something to think about.” 

“ Damn it! I’ve got loo much to think about now.” 

“Here, have some brioche.” Vance gave the order for 
lunch without consulting either of us. “ And now for my 
revebtions. imprimis: Pop Cleaver wasn’t in Boonton 
last Monday night. He was \ery much in the midst of our 
modern Gomorrah, trying to arrange a midnight party.” 

“ Wonderful! ” snorted Markham. “ I lave in the font 
of ycur wisdom. His alter ego^ I take it, was on the road 
to Hopatcong. The supernatural leaves me cold.” 

“ You may be as pancosmic as you choose. Cleaver was 
in New York at midnight Monday, craving excitement.” 

“ What about the summons for speeding ? ” 

“ That’s for you to explain. But if you’ll take my advice 
you’ll send for this Boonton catchpole, and let him have a 
look at Pop. If he says Cleaver is the man he ticketed, I’ll 
humbly do away with myself.” 

“ Weill That makes it worth trying. I’ll have the officer 
at the Stuyvesant Club this afternoon, and I’ll point our 
Cleaver to him. . . . What other staggering revelations 
have you in store ? ” 

“ Mannix will bear looking into.” 

Markham put down his knife and fork and leaned back. 

“ Ym overcome! Such Himalayan sagacity I With that 
evidence against him, he should be arrested at once. , . . 
Vance, my dear old friend, are you feeling quite normal ? 
No dizzy spells lately ? No shooting pains in the head ? 
Knee-jeiks all right ? ” 

“ Furthermore, Doctor Lindquist was wildly infatuated 
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with the Canary, and insanely jealous. Recently threatened 
to take a pistol and hold a little pogrom of his own.” 

Thales better ” Markham sat up. “ WTiere did you 
get this information ? 

Ah! That’s my secret.” 

Markham was annoyed. 

Why so mysterious ? ” 

Needs must, old chap Gave my word, and all that 
sort of thing. And Pm a bit quixotic, don’t y’ know —too 
much Cervantes in my youth.” He spoke lightly, but 
Markham knew him too well to push the question 
In less thm five minutes after we had returned to the 
District Attoiney’s office Heath came in. 

“ I’ve got something else on Mannix, sir ; thought you 
might want to add it to the report I turned in yesterday. 
Burke secured a picture of him, and showed it to the phone 
operators at Odell’s hoiite. Both of ’em regjignised it. lie’s 
been there seteral times, but it wasn’t the Canai s he called 
on. It was the woman m Apartment 2. She’s namevl 
Frisbee, and used to W one of Mannix’s fur models. He’s 
been to sec her several times during the past si'c months, 
and has tal en her out once or twice ; but he hasn’t called 
on her for a month or more. . . , Any good ? ” 

Can’t tell ” Msrkli im shot Vance an inqaisiti\e look. 
But thanks for the information, Sergeant ” 

“By the by,’’ said \ ance dulcellv. when Heath hid 
left us, “ Pm feeling topholc No pains in the head ; no 
di/zy spells Knee-jerks perfect.” 

“ Delighted. Still, I can’t charge a man with murder 
because he calls on his fur model ” 

“ You’re so hast) ! Why should you charge him with 
murder?” Vance rose and )awned, “Come, Van. Pd 
rather like to ga/e on Perneb’s tomb at the Mctropc»litan 
this afternoon. Could you bear it ? ” At the door he paused. 
“ I say, Markham, what al out the Boonton baihfi ? ” 
Markham rang for Swaeker. 
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‘‘ ril see to it at once. Drop in at the club around five, 
if you fed like it. I’ll have the officer there then, as Cleaver 
is sure to come in before dinner.” 

When Vance and I returned to the dub late that after- 
noon, Markham was stationed in the lounge-room facing 
the main door of the rotunda ; and beside him sat a tall, 
heavy-set, bronzed man of about forty, alert but ill at ease 
“ Traffic Officer Phipps arrived from Boonton a little 
while ago,” said Markham, by way of intioduction 
“ Cleaver is expected at any moment now. He has an 
appointment here at half-past five.” 

Vance drew up a chair. 

I do hope he's a punctual beggar ” 

“ So do I,” returned Markham, viciously ‘‘ I’m looking 
forwaid to jour Jelo (te-se^ 

“ ^ Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair,’ ” murmured 
Vance. 

Less than ten minutes later Cleaver entered the rotunda 
from the street, paused at the desk, and sauntered into the 
lounge- ro(5m. There was no cscc\ping the observation point 
Markhim had chosen ; and as he walked by us he paused 
and exchanged gieetings. Markham detained him a moment 
with a few c^sud questions; and then Cleaver passed on 
‘‘‘ That the man jru ti kctcd, officer ? ” asked Markham, 
turning to Phipps 
Phir ps was scowling perplexedly. 

“ It looks something bke him, sir ; there’s a kind of 
resv^mblance Bi t it ain’t him.” He shook his lieaa No, 
sir ; it ain’t him The fellow I hung a summons )n w^as 
stouter thiu this gent, and wasn’t as tall ” 

“ You’re positive ? ” 

“ Yes, sii- no mistake. The guj I t<g.md tried to argue 
with me, and then he tried to slip me a fi^ cr to forget it. 
I had mj headli,lit on him full ” 

Phipps was dismissed with a substantial pomboire 
“ Va mtse^o mihi / ” sighed Vance. “ My worthless 
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exi^itcnce is to be prolonged. Sad. But you must try to 
bear it • . I say, Markham, what does Pop Cleaver’s 
brother look like : ” 

“ Thai’s it,” nodded Markham “ I’ve met his brother; 
he’s shorter and stouter. , . . This thing is getting beyond 
me I think I’ll have it out with Cleaver now.” 

He started to rise, but Vance forced him back into his 
seat 

“ Don’t be impetuous. Cultivate patience Cleaver’s not 
going to do a bunk ; and there are one or twe prelimin’rj" 
steps stronglv indicated Mannix and Lindquist still seduce 
my curiosity ” 

Markham clung to his point 

“ Ncitlr r Manmx nor Lindquist is here now, and Ck iver 
IS. And ] want to know why he lied to me about that 
summons ” 

“ 1 can tell you that,” said Vance “ llg w mted you to 
think he was in the wilds of New Jersey at midnight Mon- 
diy —Simple, what ? ” 

“The inference is a credit to \our intelligence* But 1 
hope you don’t seriously think thit Cleaver is guilty It’s 
possible he knows something; but I ceitrtinly cannot 
picture him as x strangler” 

“ And why ? ” 

“He’s not the type It's inconceivable -e\cn if there 
were evidence against him ’’ 

“Ah! The psychological judgment! You eliminate 
Cleaver because you don’t think his niture harmonises 
with the situation. I say, doesn’t that come perilously 
near being an esoteric hypothesis ? — or a metaphysical 
deduction ? , . • However, I don’t entirely agree with you 
in your c*pplication of the theory to Cleaver. That fish-eyed 
gambler has unsuspected potentialities for evil But with 
the theory itself I am wholly in accord. And behold, my 
dear Markham ; you yourself apply psychology in its 
abecedarian implications, yet ridicule my application of 
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it in its higher developments. Consistency may be the 
hobgoblin of little minds, y’ know, but it*s none the less a 
priceless jewel. . . . How about a cup of lea ? ” 

We sought the Palm Room, and sat down at a table near 
the entrance. Vance ordered oolong tea, but Markham and 
I took black coflce. A very capable four piece orchestra was 
playing Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette Suite, and we sat 
lestfully in the comfortable chairs without speaking Mark- 
ham was tired and dispirited, and Vance was busy with the 
problem that had absoibcd him continuously since Tuesday 
morning. Never before had I seen him so preoccupied. 

We had been ^hore perha^ bait . n hf)ur when Spotswoode 
stndlcd in. He stoppCvl and (»1 e, and Markham asked him 
to join us. He, too, appeared depressed, and his eyes showed 
signs uf woiiy. 

1 harJlv dare ask you, Mr Markham,” li'' said diffi- 
dently, aftci he had )rdered a ginger ale, but bow do my 
chances stand now of being tailed as a witness ” 

Th It fate is certainly no nearer than when 1 saw 
you/’ Markham replied, “ In I tct, nothing has happened 
to change ihc situation mate nails 

“ And the man you h id under suspickn ? ” 

“ He's still under suspit ion, but no irresi has been made. 
We’re hoping, however, ilnt something will break before 
long.” 

“ And I siipf^ose you still \a am me to remain in tht city ? ” 
“ If you can arrange it— yes.” 

Spotswoode was silent for a time ; then ho said : 

“ I don’t want to appear to shiik any responsibility — and 
perh.ip'5 it may" seem wholly selhsh for me e\ en to sugg'“' t it 
— but, in any e\cnt, wouldn’t the testimony of the telephone 
operator to the hour of Miss Odell’s »'eturn and her calls 
for help be sufficient to establish the facts, witiiout my 
corrf)boi.iUon ^ ” 

“ I have thought of tint, of course; ^nd if it is at all 
possible to prepare the case tor the prosecution without 
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summoning you to appear, I assure you it wiS^^re done. 
the moment, I can see no necessity of your being called as 
a witness- But one never knows what may turn up. If the 
defence hinges on a question of exact time, and the opera- 
tor’s testimony is questioned or disqualified for any reason, 
you may be required to come forward. Otherwise not.’* 
Spotswoode sipped liis ginger ale. A little of his depression 
seemed to have departed. 

“ You’ie very generous, Mr. Markham. I wish there was 
some adequate way of thanking you.” He looked up hesi- 
tatingly. “ I presume you are still opposed to my visiting 
the apartment. ... I know you think me unreasonable 
and perhaps sentimental ; but the girl represented some- 
tliing in my life that I find very difficult to teai out I don’t 
expect you to understand it — I hardly understand it myself.” 

“ I think it’s easily understandable, don’t y’ know,” 
remarked Vance, with a sympathy I had jarely seen him 
manifest ‘‘Your attitude needs no apology. History and 
fable are filled with the same situation, and the protagonists 
have always exhibited sentiments similar to yours. Your 
inobt famous prototype, of course, was Odysseus on the 
citron-scented isle of Ogygia with the fascinatin’ Calypso. 
The soft arms of sirens have gone snaking round men’s necks 
ever since the red-haiieJ Lilith woiked her devastatin’ 
wiles oil the impressionable Adam. We’re all suns of that 
racy old boy.” 

Spotswoode smiled, 

“ You at least give me an historic background,” he said. 
Then he turned to Markham “ What will become of Miss 
Odell’s possessions — her furniture and so forth ? ” 

“ Sergeant Heath heard from an aunt of hers m Seattle,” 
Markham told him. “ She’s on her way to New York, I 
believe, to take over what there is of the estate.” 

“ And everything will be kept intact until then ? ” 

“ Probably longer, unless something imexpected hap- 
pens. Anyway, until then ” 
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" There ^ one or two little trinkets IM like to keep/* 
Spotswoode confessed^ a bit shamefacedly, I thought. 

After a few more minutes of desultory talk he rose, and, 
pleading an engagement, bade us good afternoon. 

“ I hope I Can keep his name clear of the case,” said 
Markham, when he had gone, 

“ Yes ; his situation is not an enviable one,” concurred 
Vance. It’s always sad to be found out. The moralist 
would set it down to retribution.” 

“ In this instance chance was certainly on the side of 
righteousness. If he hadn’t chosen Monday night for the 
Winter Garden, he might now be in the bosom of his family, 
with nothing more troublesome to bother him than a guilty 
conscience ” 

“It certainly looks tint way.” Vance glanced at his 
watch. “ And your mention of the Winter Garden reminds 
me D(j you mmJ if we dine early ? Frivolity beckons me 
to-night. I’m going to the * Scandals ’ ” 

We both looked at him as though he had taken leave of 
his senses 

“ Don’t be so horrified, my Markham. Why should I not 
indulge an impulse ? . . . And, inti len tally, I hoj e to have 
glad tidings for you by lunch-time to-morrow.” 



Chapter XVlll 
7HE TRAP 

{Friday y September l^ih ; noon) 

Vance slept late the folio-wing day. I Lad accompanied him 
to the “ Scandals ” tlie night before, utteily at a loss to 
understand his strange desire to attend a type of entertain- 
ment whicli I knew he detested. At noon he ordered his car, 
and instructed the chauffeur to drive to the Belafield Hotel. 

“ We are about to call again on the allurini^Alys,” he said. 

Fd bring posies to lay at her shrine, but I fear dear Mannix 
miglit question her unduly about them. 

Miss La Fosse received us with an air of crestfallen resent- 
ment. 

“I might've known it!” She nodded her heed with 
sneering perception. ‘‘ I suppose you’ve come to tell me 
the copo found oat about me without the slightest assistance 
from you.” Her disdain was almost magnificent. Did you 
bring ’em with you ? , . A swell guy you are! — But it’s 
my own fault fur being a damn fool.” 

Vance waited unmoved untD she had finished her con- 
temptuous tirade. Tnen he bowed pleasantly. 

“ Really, y’ know, 1 merely diopped in to pay my respects, 
and to tell you that the police have turned in their report of 
Miss Odell’s acquaintances, and that your name was not 
mentioned in it. You seemed a little woriied yestciday on 
that score, and it occurred to me I could set your mind 
wholly at ease.” 

The vigilance of her attitude relaxed. 
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“ Is that straight ? . . . My God ! I don’t know what 
would happen if Louis’d find out Pd been blabbing.” 

“ Pm sure he won’t find out, unless you choose to tell 
him. . . . Won’t you be generous and ask me to sit down a 
moment ? ” 

“ Of course — Pm so sorry. Pm just having my coffee. 
Please join me.” She rang for two extra services. 

Vance had drunk two cups of coffee less than half an hour 
before, and I marvelled at his enthusiasm for this atrocious 
ht)tel heveiage. 

“ I was a belated spectator of the Scamlals ’ last night,” 
he remaiked in a negligent, conversational tone. “ I missed 
the revue earlier in the season. — How is it you yourself were 
so late in seeing it ? ” 

“ I’ve been so busy,” she confided. I was rehearsing 
for ‘ A Pair of Queens ’ ; but the production’s been post- 
poned. Louis couldn’t get the theatre he wanted.” 

“ Do you like rezuesF^^ asked Vance. “ I should think 
they’d be more difficult for the principals than tlie ordin’ry 
musical comedy.” 

“They are.” Miss La Fosse adopted a piofessional air. 
“ And they’re unsatisfactory. The individual is lost in them. 
fhere’s no real scope for one’s talent. They’re breathless, 
if you knew I mean.” 

“ I should imagine so.” Vance bravely sipt^ed his coffee. 
“ And yet there were several numbers in the ‘ Scandals ’ 
that you covdd e done charmingly; the\ seemed particu- 
larly designed for }Ou. I thought of you doing them, and — 
d’ ye know ? — the thought rather •^poiled ms enjojment of 
the young lady who appeared in tliem.” 

“ You flatter me, Mr. Vance. But, really, I have a good 
voice. Pve Studied very hard And 1 learned dancing with 
Professor Markoff.” 

“ Indeed! ” (Pm sure Vance had nf's^cr heard the name 
before, but his exclamation seemed t»» imply that he rcg.arded 
Professor Maikoff as one of the world’s most renevsmed 
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ballet-masters.) Then you certainly should have been 
starred in the ‘ Scandals.* The young lady I have in mind 
sang rather indifferently, and her dancing was most inade- 
quate. Moreover, she was many degrees your interior in 
personality and attractiveness . . . Confess : didn’t you 
have just a little desire last Monday night to be singing the 
* Chinese Lullaby * song ? ** 

‘‘ Oh, I don’t know.” Miss La Fosse carefully considered 
the suggestion. “ They kept the lights awfully low ; and I 
don’t look so w^ell in cerise But the costumes were adoiable, 
weren’t they ? ” 

“ On you they certainly would have been adorable. . . . 
What ceJour are you partial to ? ” 

“ I love the orchid shades,” she told him enthusiastically; 
“ though I don’t lock at all bad in turquoise blue. But an 
artist once told me I should always wear white. He wanted 
to paint my portrait, but the gentleman twas engaged to 
then didn’t like him.” 

Vance regarded her appraisingly. 

" I think your artist friend was right. And, y’ know, the 
St. Moiirz sc^ne in the ‘ Scandals’ would have suited vou 
perfectly. The little brunette who sang the snow song, all 
in while, was delighttul ; but really, now, she should have 
had golden hair. Dusky beauties belong to the 'southern 
climes. And she impressed me as lacldng the sparkle and 
vitality of a Swiss resort in midwinter. You could have 
supplied those qualities adniirab]y%” 

Yes ; I’d have liked that better than the Chinese num- 
ber, 1 think. White fox is my favourite fur, too. But, even 
so, in a revue you’re on in one number and off in anorher. 
When it’s all over, you’re forgotten.” She sighed unhappily. 

Vance set down his cup, and looked at her with whim- 
sically reproachful eyes. After a moment he said 

“My dear, why did you fib to me about the time Mr. 
Mannix returned to you last Monday night ? It wasn’t a 
bit nice of you.” 
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“ What do you mean ! ” Miss La Fosse exclaimed in 
frightened indignation, drawing herself up into an attitude 
of withering hauteur. 

“ You see,” explained Vance, the St. Moritz scene of 
the ‘ Scandals ’ doesn’t go on until nearly eleven, and it 
closes the bill. So you couldn’t possibly have seen it and 
also received Mr. Mannix here at half-past ten. — Come 
Wh \t time did he arrive here Monday night ? ” 

The girl flushed angrily. 

** You’re pretty slick, aren’t \ou? You should’ve been a 
cop. . , Well, what if I didn’t get home till after the 
shov\ ? Any crime in that ? ” 

None whatever,” answered Vance mildly. “ Only a 
little breach of good faith in telhng me you came home 
early ” lie bent forward earnestly “ I’m not here to make 
you trouble. On the contrary, Fd like to protect you from 
any distress or bother. You sec, if the police go nosing 
round, they may run on to you. But if I’m able to give the 
District Attorney accurate information about certain things 
connected with Monday night, there’ll be no danger of the 
police being sent to look for you.” 

Miss La Fosse’s eyes grew suddenly hard and her brow 
crinkled with determination. 

“ Listen' I haven’ » got anything to hide, and neither has 
Louis. But if Louis asks me to say he’s somewhere at 
half past ten, I’m going to say it — see ? That’s my idea of 
fnenJsinp LouL had some good reason to ask it, too, or he 
wouldn’t Lave d( ne it. However, since you’re so sn^art, and 
have accused me of playing unf lir, I’m going lo tell you that 
he didn’t get in till after midnight. But if anybody else asks 
me about it, I’U see ’em in heU before I tell ’em anything 
but the halt past ten story. Get that ^ ” 

Vance bowed. 

“ I get it ; and I like you for it.” 

But don’t go away with the wrong idea,” she hurried 
on, her eyes sparkling with fervour. “ Louis may not have 
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got here till after midnight, but if you think he knows any- 
thing about Margy’s death, you’re crazy. He was through 
with Margy a year ago. Why, he hardly knew she was on 
earth. And if any fool cop gets the notion in his liead that 
Louis was mixed up in the affair, Til alibi liim--so help me 
God!— if it’s the last thing I do in this woild.” 

“ I like you more and more,” said Vance ; and when she 
gave him her hand at parting he lifted it to his lips. 

As we rode down tov\n Vance was thoughtful. We were 
nearly to the Criminal Courts Building bctoie he spoke. 

“The primitive MyS rather appeals to me,” he said. 
“ She’s much too good for the oleaginous Alanni\. . , . 
Women are so shrew^d — and so gullible. A w^oman can read 
a man with ilmost maeical insiglu ; but, on the other hand, 
she is inexpressibly blind when it comes to her man Vhtness 
sweet Alys’s faith in Mannix. He probably told her he was 
slaving at the ollice Monday night. Natifrally, blie doesn’t 
believe it ; but she know^s knows^ mind yon that het 
Louis just couldn’t have been conterncJ in the Canary’s 
death. Ah, well, let us hope she’s right and that M ninix is 
not aj’prehended — at least not until her new show is 
financed. . . . M) w'ord! If this being a detective involves 
many more revur%^ 1 ^hall have to resian. Thank Heaven, 
ihoutdi, the lady' didn’t attend the cinema Monday night! ” 

When we arrived at the District Attorne\ 's oflice wc 
found Heath c'nJ Markham in consuhation, Maikham had 
a pad before him, several pages ot which were covered w'ith 
tabulated and aiiiK^t ited entries. A clouvl of cigar-smoke 
enveloped him. Heath sat bacing him, his elLows on the 
table, his chin renting in his hinds. He looked pugnacious 
but discoHuolate. 

“ I’ni going over the case wdth the Sergeant,” Markham 
explained, v\ith a brief glance in our direction. “ We’re 
trying to get all the salient points down In some kind of 
order, to see if there are any connecting links we*ve over- 
looked. I’ve told the Sergeant about the doctor’s infatua- 
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tion and his threats, and ot the lailure of Traffic Officer 
Phipps to identify Cleaver. But the more we learn, the 
worse, apparently, the jumble grows.” 

He picked up the sheets of paper and fastened them 
together v\ith a clip. 

“ The truth is, we haven’t any real evidence against any- 
body. There are suspicious circumstances connected with 
Skeel and Doctor Lindquist and Cleaver ; and our interview 
with Mannix didn’t precisely allay suspicions in his direc- 
tion, eitlicT. But when we come riglit down to it, what’s the 
s-ituation ? — We’ve got some finger- pi ints of Skeel, which 
might have been made late Mondc»y altcrnoon. — Doctor 
Lindquist goes berserk when we a^k him where he was 
Monday night, and then offers us a weak alibi. He admits 
a fatherly interest in the girl, whereas he's really in love 
with her —a [erfectly natural bit of mendacity. — Cleaver 
lent his car to his brother and lied about it, so that I’d think 
lie was in lioon^on Monday at inidnigJit — And Mannix gixes 
us a number of sliifty answers to our questions concerning 
his relations with the girl. . . . Kot an embarrassment of 
riches.” 

I wouldn’t say your information was exactly negligent,” 
observed Vance, taking a chair beside the Sergeant. “ It 
may all piovc devili li valuable if only it could be put to- 
gether properly. Tlie difficulty, it appears to me, is that 
certain parts of the puzzle are mhsing. Find ’em, and I’ll 
warrant evcrytliiug will fit beaulilully like mosaic.” 

‘‘ Easy enough to say ‘ find ’em,’ ” giumbled Maikham. 
“ The tumble is to know^ where to look.” 

Heath 1 flighted his dead cigar and made an impatient 
gesture. 

You can’t get away from Skeel. lie’s the boy that did 
it, and, if it w'a^n’t for Abe Rubin, I’d &v\ cat the tirth out of 
him. — And by the way, Mr. Vance, he had Ills own private 
key to the Odell apartment, all right.” He glanced at 
Markham hesitatingly. “ I don’t w^ant to look as if I w^as 
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criticising, sir, but I got a feeling we’re wasting time chasing 
after these gentlemen friends of Odell — ^Cleaver and Mannix 
and this here doctor.” 

“ You may be right.” Markham seemed inclined to agree 
with him. “ However, Pd like to know why Lindquist 
acted the way he did.” 

“ Well, that might help some,” Heath compromised. 
“ If the doc was so far gone on Odell as to threaten to shoot 
her, and if he went off his head when you asked him to albi 
himself, maybe he could tell us something. W'ly not throw 
a little scare into him ? His record ain’t any too good, 
anyway.” 

“ An excellent idea,” chimed in Vance. 

Markham looked up sharply. Then he consulted his 
appointment book. 

Pm fairly free this afternoon, so suppose you bring him 
down here, Sergeant. Get a subpoena ifr you have to — 
only see that he comes. And make it as soon after lunch as 
you can.” He tapped on the desk iriitably. If I don’t do 
anything else, I’m going to eliminate some of this human 
flotsam that's cluttering up the case. And Lindquist is as 
good as any to start with. I’ll either develop these various 
suspicious circumstances into something workable, or I’ll 
root them up. Then wc’ll see where we stand ” 

Heath shook hands pesbiraistically and went out. 

“ Poor hapless man ! ” sighed Vante, looking aftc r him. 

He giveth way to all the pangs and fury of despair ’ 

And so would you,” snapped Markham, ‘‘ if the new^s- 
papers were butchering you tor a political holidiy. — By 
the way, weren’t you to be a harbinger of glad tidings this 
noon, or something of the sort ? ” 

“ I believe I did hold out some such hope.” Vance sat 
looking meditatively out of the window for several minutes. 
“Markham, this fellow Mannix lures me like a magnet. 
He irks and whirrets me. He infests my slumbers. He’s the 
raven on my bust of Pallas. He plagues i le like a banshee.” 
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Does this jeremiad come under the head of tidings ? ” 
“ I sha’n’t rest peacefully,” pursued Vance, ** until I 
know where Louis the furrier was between eleven o^dock 
and midnight Monday. He was somewhere he shouldn’t 
have been. And you, Markham, must find out. Please make 
Mannix the second offensive in your assault upon the flot- 
sam. He’ll parley, with the right amount of pressure. Be 
brut.il, old dear ; let him think you suspect him of the 
throttling. Ask him about the fur model — ^what’s her name? 

— Frisbee ” He stopped sbort and knit his brows. 

“ My eye — oh my eye ! I wonder. . . . Yes, yes, Mark- 
ham ; you must question him about the fur model. Ask 
him where he saw her last ; and try to look wise and 
mysterious when you’re doing it ” 

“See here, Vance” — Markham was exasperated — 
“ you’ve been harping on Mannix for three days. What’s 
keeping your nose to tint scent ? ” 

“ Intuition —sheer intuition. My p.ychic tempeiament, 
don’t y’ knovv.” 

“ I’d believe that if I hadn’t knowm you for fifteen years ” 
Markham inspected him shiewdly ; then shrugged his 
shoulders “ I’ll have Mannix on the tapis when Fm through 
with Lindquist,' 



Chapter XIX 

niE DOCTOR EXPLAINS 
{Frilay^ Sej Umber i^th ; 2 pan) 

We luiiLlied in the District Attorney’s piivate sanctum; 
and at tv\o o’clock Doctor Lindquht was announced. Heath 
accompanied him, and, from rheexpiessionon the Sergeant’s 
fate, It plain lie did rot at all like his companion. 

Tlic doctoi, at M irklnm’s request, seated hiniscK facing 
the Di'-trict Attorney’s dtoL 

“Wlnt is the meanmg ot thb nc'v» outrage ? ” he 
demanded coldly. Is it your prcrogaiuc to force a citi^eu 
to lca\e his piivatc affairs in order to he bullied ? ” 

“It’s my duty to bting mu»*dcrcrs to justice,” replied 
Marklnm, with equal coMnees. “ \nd if any citi/cn con- 
sidei^ th U giving id to the uthoritie-^ is an outrage, that’s 
hi prei up itu e If you have anything to fear by answering 
mv qucotions doctor, you are entitled to have your atlfuiiey 
piescnt World vou f aie to plmne him to come here now 
and gi\e you legal prot#cti(n ? ” 

Doctor Lindqiu t hesitated “ ] n^cd ro legal pnacction, 
sit \\ iH you be goc'd enough to tell me at once why I w is 
brought here ? ” 

“Certainly; to ext bin a few^ pomio which have been 
discovered icgardlng your relationship with Miss Odclk 
and to claudate — if \ou caie to — ^our reasons foi deceiving 
me, at oui last conference, in rcgrird to that rclalioiibhip.” 

“ \ou have, I infer, been pijing unwtrrar* tbly into my 
private .iffairs I had heard thit such practices weie once 
common in Russia. , . ” 
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If the prying was unwarranted, you can, Doctor 
Lindquist, easily convince me on that point ; and whatever 
we may have learned concerning you will be instantly 
forgotten. — It is true, is it not, that your interest in Miss 
Odell went somewhat beyond mere paternal affection ? 

“ Are not even a man's sacred sentiments respected by 
the police of this country ? ” There was insolen*- scorn in 
the di^ctor’s tone. 

“ Under some conditions, yes ; under others, no.” 
Markham controlled his fury admirably. “ You need not 
answci me, of course ; but, if you choose to be frank, you 
may possibly save yourself the humiliation of being ques- 
tioned publicly by the People’s attorney in a court of law.” 

Doctor Lindquist winced and considered the matter at 
some length. 

‘‘ And if 1 admit that my affection for Miss Odell was 
other than paternal — ^wliat then f ” 

Markham ac{epied the question aa an affirmation. 

“ You were intensely jealous of her, were you not, 
doctor ? ” 

“ Jealousy,” Doctor Lindquist remarked, with an air of 
ironic professionalism, “ is not an unusual accoropnnimenc 
to an infatuation. Authorities such as Krafft-Ebing, Moll, 
Freud, Ferenezi, and Adler, I believe, regard it as an inti- 
mate psychological corollary of ainatoiy attraction ” 

“ Most iiistiuctive,” Markham nodded his bead appre- 
ciatively. “ I am to assume, then, that you were infatuated 
with — or, let us say, amacorily attracted by— Miss Odell, 
and that on occasions you exhibited the intimate psycholo- 
gical corollary of je<dousy ? ” 

“ You may assume what you please. But I fail to under- 
stand why mv emotions are any of your affair ” 

“ Had your emotions not led you to highly questionable 
and suspicious acts, I would not be interested in them. But 
I have it on unimpeachable authority that your emotions 
so reacted on your better judgment that you threatened to 
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take Miss Odell’s life and also your own. And, in view of 
the fact that the young woman has since been murdered, 
the law naturally — and reasonably — is curious.” 

The doctor’s normally pale face seemed to turn yellow, 
and his long splay fingets tightened over the arms of his 
chair ; but otherwise he sat immobile and rigidly dignified, 
his eyes fixed intently on the District Attorney. 

“ I trust,” added Markham, ” you will not augment my 
suspicions by any attempt at denial.” 

Vance was watching the man closely. Presently he leaned 
forwaid. 

“ I say, doctor, what method of extermination did you 
threaten Miss Odell with ? ” 

Doctor Lindquist jerked round, thrusting his head toward 
Vance. He ditw in a long rasping breath, and his whole 
frame became tense. Blood suffused his cheeks ; and thcie 
was a twitching of the muscles about his mouth and throat. 
For a moment I was afraid he was going to lose his self- 
control. But after a moment’s eflort he steadied himself. 

You think perhaps I threatened to strangle her ? ” Ills 
words were vibrant with the intensity of his passionate 
anger. “ And you would like to turn my threat into a noose 
to hang me ? — Paugh * ’’ He paused, and when he spoke 
again his voice had become calmer. “ It is quite true I once 
inadvisedly attempted to fiighten Miss Odell with a threat to 
kill her and to commit suicide. But if your information is as 
accurate as you would have me believe, you are aware that 
I threatened her with a revolver. It is the weapon, I believe, 
that is conventionally mentioned when making empty 
threats. I certainly would not have threatened her with 
thuggee, even had I contemplated so abominable an 
act.” 

True,” nodded Vance. “ And it’s a rather good point, 
don’t y’ know.” 

The doctor was evidently encouraged by Vance’s attitude- 
He again faced Markham and elaborate i his confession. 
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‘‘ A threat, I presume you know, is rarely the forerunner 
of a violent deed. Even a brief study of the human mind 
would teach you that a threat is priina facie evidence of 
one’s innocence. A threat, generally, is made in anger, and 
acts as its own safety valve.” He shifted his eyes. I am 
not a married man ; my emotional life has not been 
stabilised, as it were ; and I am constantly coming in close 
contact with hypersensitive and oveiwrought people. 
During a period of abnoimal susceptibility I conceived an 
infatuation for the young woman, an infatuation which she 
did not reciprocate — certainly not with an ardour commen- 
surate with my own. I sufiered deeply ; and she made no 
effort to mitigate my sufferings. Indeed, I suspected her, 
more than once, of deliberately and perversely torturing me 
with other men. At any rate, she took no pains to hide her 
infidelities from me. I confess that once or twice I was 
almost distracted. And it was in the hope of frightening her 
into a more amenable and considerate attitude that I 
threatened lier. — I trust that you are a sufficiently discern- 
ing judge of human nature to believe me.” 

“ Leaving that point for a moment,” answered Markham 
non-cominittedly, “ will you give me more specific informa- 
tion as to your whereabouts Monday night I ” 

Again I noted a y'ellow tinge creep over the man’s 
feature®, and his body stiffened perceptibly. But when he 
spoke it was with his habitual suavity. 

“ I considered that my note to you covered that question 
satisfactoiily. What did I omit ? ” 

‘‘ What was the name of the patient on whom you were 
calling that night ? ” 

Mrs. Anna Breedon. She is the widow of the late 
Amos H. Breedon of the Breedon National Bank of Long 
Branch ” 

“ And you were with her, I believe you stated, from 
eleven until one ? ” 

** That is correct.” 
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“ And was Mrs. Breedon the only witness to your 
presence ai the sanitorium between those hours ? ” 

“ I am afraid that is so. You see, after ten o’clock at 
night I never ring the bell. I let myself in with my own 
key.” 

“ And I suppose that I may be permitted to question Mrs. 
Breedon ? ” 

Doctor Lindquist was profoundly regretful. 

“ Mrs. Breedon is a very ill woman. She sufftied a tre- 
mendous shock at the time of her husband’s death last 
summer, and has been practically in a semi conscious con- 
dition ever since. There are times wdjen I even fear for her 
reason. The slightest disturbance or excitement miglit 
produce veiy serious results ” 

He took a news])aper cutting from a gold-edged letter- 
case and handed it to Markham. 

“ You will observe that this obituary notice mentions her 
prostration and conlineracnt in a private sanitorium. I have 
been her physician for years.” 

Markham, after glancing at the cutting, handed it back. 
There was a short silence broken by a question fron^ Vane e. 

“ By the by, doctor, what is the name of the night nurse 
at your sanitorium ? ” 

Doctor Lindquist looked up quickly. 

‘‘ My night nurse ? Why — ^what has she to do with il f 
She was very busy Monday night. I can't undtistand. . . . 
W^ell, if you want her name 1 have no objection. It’s I'inckle 
— Miss Amelia Fincklc.” 

\’'ance wrote down the name and, rising, carried the slip of 
paper to Heath. 

“ Sergeant, bring Miss Finckle here to-morrow morning 
at eleven,” he said, with a slight lowering of one eyelid. 

“ I surewill, sir. Good idea.” His manner bodcu no good 
for Miss Finckle. 

A cloud of apprehension spread over Doctor Lindquist’s 
face. 
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“ Forgive me if I say that I am insensible to the sanity of 
your cavalier methods.” His tone betrayed only contempt 
“May I hope that for the present your inquisition is 
ended ? ” 

“I think that will be all, doctor,” returned Markham 
politely. “ May I have a taxicab called for } ou I ” 

“ Your consideration overwhelms me. But my car is 
below.” And Doctor Lindquist haughtily withdiew 

Markham immediately summoned Swacker and ‘^ent him 
tor Tracy. The detective came at once, polishing his 
fime-nez and bowing affably. One would have taken him 
for an actor rather than a detective, but his ability in matters 
requiring delicate handling was a bvword in the department. 

“ I want >ou to fetch Mr. Louis M^nnix again,” Markham 
told him “IJiing him here af once; Pm waiting to sec him ” 

Trac\ bowed genially and, adjusting his glasses, departed 
on his err md. 

“ And novv,” said Markham, fixing Vance with a reproach 
ful look, “ I want to know what \our idea was in putting 
Lindquist on his guard about the night nurse Your brain 
isn’t at par this afternoon. Do )ou think I didn't have the 
nurse in mind ? And now vou’ve warned him. He'll have 
until eleven to-morrow^ morning to cc'ach her in her answers. 
Really A'ance, I c..n’t ctm^'cive of anvthing better calcu- 
lated 10 defeat us in our attempt to subotamraie the m in's 
alibi ” 

“ I did nut a little iricht into him, didn’t I ? ” Vance 
grinned complacently. “ Whenever )our antagoni^^t bepins 
talking exaggeratedly about the insanity of your notions, 
he’s alread) deuced hot under the collar But, Markh.im 
old thing, don’t burst into tears er nn men<-al sliort- 
comings. If you and I both thought ut the ni.rs»e, don’t you 
suppose the wily doctor also thought of her i If this Miss 
Finckle wxrc the type that could be suborned, he would 
have enlisted her perjurious services two days afo, and she 
would have been mentioned, along with the comatose Mrs. 
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Breedon, as a witness to his presence at the sanitorium 
Monday night. The fact that he avoided all reference to 
the nurse shows that she’s not to be wheedled into swearing 
falsely. . . . No, Markham, I deliberately put him on his 
guard. Now he’ll have m do something before we question 
Miss Finckle, And I’m vain enough to think I know what it’ll 
be.” 

‘‘ Let me get this right,” put in Heath. “ Am I, or am I 
not, to round up the Finckle woman to-morrow morning ? ” 

“ There’ll be no need,” said Vance. “ We are doomed, I 
fear, not to gaze upon this Florence Nightingale. A meeting 
between us is about the last thing the doctor would desire.” 

That may be true,” admitted Markham. “ But don’t 
forget that he may have been up to something Monday 
night wholly unconnected with the murder, that he simply 
doesn’t want known.” 

“ Quite — quite. And yet, nearly every cHie who knew the 
Canary seemed to have selected Monday night for the 
indulgence of sub-rosa peccadilloes. It’s a bit thick, what ? 
Skeel tries to make us believe he was immersed in Khun 
Khan. Cleaver was — if you take his word for it — touring the 
countryside in Jersey’s lake district. Lindquist wants us 
to picture him as comforting the afflicted. And Mannix, I 
happen to know, has gone to some trouble to build up an 
alibi in case we get nosey. All of ’em, in fact, w’er® doing 
something they don’t want us to know about. Now, what 
was it ? And why did they, of one accord, select the night 
of the murder for mysterious affairs which they don’t dare 
mention, even to clear themselves of suspicion ? Was there 
an invasion of efreets in the city that night ? Was there a 
curse on the world, driving men to dark bawdy deeds ? Was 
there Black Magic abroad ? I think not.” 

“ I’m laying my money on Skeel,” declared Heath 
stubbornly. I know a professional job when I see it. 
,And you can’t get away from those finger-prints and the 
Professor’s report on the chisel.” 
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Markham was sorely perplexed. His belief in Skcers 
guilt had, I knew, been undermined in some measure by 
Vance’s theory that the crime was the carefully premedi- 
tated act of a shrewd and educated man. But now he seemed 
to swing irresolutely back to Heath’s point of view. 

“ rU admit,” he said, “ that Lindquist and Cleaver and 
Mannix don’t inspire one with a belief in their innocence. 
But since they’re all tarred with the same stick, the force 
of suspicion against them is somewhat dispersed. After all, 
Skecl is the only logical aspirant for the role of strangler. 
He’s the only one with a visible motive ; and he’s the only 
one against whom there’s any evidence.” 

Vance sighed wearily. 

“ Yes, yes. Finger-piints — chisel marks You’re such a 
trustin’ soul, Markham. Skecl’s fingei- prints are found in 
the apartment ; therefore, Skeel strangled the lady. So 
beastly simple. Why bother further ? A chose fugee — an 
adjudicated case. Send Skeel to the chair, and that's that! 
. . . It’s effective, y’ know, but is it art ? ” 

In vour critical enthusiasm you understate our case 
against Skeel,” Markham reminded him testily. 

‘‘ Oh, ril j.aant that your case against him is ingenious. 
It’s so deuce J Ingenious I just haven’t the heart to reject 
it. But most popui .r tiuth is mere ingenuity — that’s why 
it’s io wrong headed. Your theory would appeal strongly 
to the po}'ular mind. And yet, y’ know, Markham, it isn't 
true.” 

The practical Heath was unmoved He sat stolidly, 
scowling at the table. 1 doubt if he had e\eii heard the 
exchange of opinions betw^een Markham and Vance. 

“ You know, Mr, Markham,” he said, like one uncon- 
sciously voicing an obscure line of tliought, “ it we could 
show how' Skeel got in and nit of Odell’s apartment we’d 
have a better case against him. T can’t figure it out — ^it’s 
got me stopped. So, I’ve been thinking we ought to get an 
architect to go over those rooms. The house is an old-timer 
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— God knows when it was origin«ilIy built — and there may 
be some way of getting into it that we haven't discovered 
yet.” 

“ Ton my soul! ” Vance stared at him in satirical wonder- 
ment. You’re becom'ng downright romantic' Secret 
passageways — hidden doors — stairways between the walls. 
So that’s it, is it ? Oh, my word! . . . Sergeant, beware 
of the cinema. It has ruined many a good man. Try grand 
opera for a while- it’s more borin' but less corruptin’ ” 

“ That’s all rieht, Mr. Vance.” Apparently Heath him- 
selt did not relish the architectural idc.i particularlv . “ But 
as long as we don’t know liow Skeel got in, it’s just as well 
to make sure of a few v\ ays he didn’t get in ” 

“ [ agree with you. Sergeant,’’ s lid M irkh im I’ll get 
an architect on the job at once.” He rang for Sw acker, and 
gave the necessary instructions 

Vance extended his lees and yawned. 

All we need now is a Favourite of the Harem, a few 
blackamoors with palm-leaf fans, and some [Pizzicato music.” 

‘‘You will joke, Mr. \''ance.'’ Heath lit a fre^.h cigar. 
“ But even if the architect don’t find anything wrong with 
the apartment, Skeel’s liable to give his hand away ’most 
any time ” 

“ I’m piiinin’ my cliihhsli failh on Mannix,” said Vance. 
I don’t knrjw wh\ I aliould ; but he’s not a nice man, and 
he's suppressing something — Markham, d«m’t \ou dare let 
him go until he tells you where he was Monday night. And 
don’t forget to hint mysteriously about the t n model.” 



Chapter XX 

A MIDXICrii: TVITNESS 

{Friday, Sritemler ve^ih ; 3-30 p m) 

In less than iialf-an-hour Mannix arrived. Heath lelln- 
quished his scat to the newcomer, and moved to a large 
chair bene.ith the windows. \^ance had taken a place at 
the small tabic on Markham’s right wliere he w'as able to 
face Mannix (»bliqutly. 

It WMS patent that Mannix did not relish the idea of 
another interview. His little eyes shiiied quickly about 
the office, lingered suspicioubly for a moment on Heath, 
and at last came to lest on the District Attorney. He was 
more vigilant even than dining his first visit ; and his 
greeting to Markham, while fulsome, had in it a note of 
trepidation. Nor was Markham’s air calculated to put him 
at case. It was an ominou*^, indomitable Public Prosecutor 
who motioned liini to be seated. Mannix laid his and 
Cane on the table, and sat d“wm on the edge of hh chair, 
bis back as perpendicular as i flag- pole. 

Pm not at all satisfied with what you told me Wednes- 
day, ilr. Mannix,’’ Markham beg.m, “and I trust you 
won’t nccc«^sitate me to take drastic steps to find out what 
you know' about Miss OdeJl’s dead..” 

W'hat I know!” Mannix forced a smile intended to 
be disarming. ‘‘Mr. Markl ' m — Mr. Markham!” He 
seemed oilier than usual as he spread his hands in hopeless 
appeal. “ It I knciv anything, believe me, I would tell you 
■ — positively I would tell you.” 

iSi 
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Pm delighted to hear it. Your willingness m^kes my 
task easier hirst, then, please tell me where you were at 
midnight Monday ” 

Mannix’s eyes slowly contracted until they looked like 
two tiny sinning discs, but otherwise the man did not 
move. After what seemed an interminable pau^e, he spoke 
“ 1 should tf'll you where I was Monday? Why should 
I have to do that ? . M lybe Pm sus '»ccted of the 
murdtr — yes ? ” 

You’re not suspected now But your apparent unwil- 
lingness to answer mv question is certainly su&picious 
Why don’t yoa care to hive me know where you were ? ” 
“ I got no reason to keep it from you, y’ undersi ind ” 
M mnix shrugged I got nothing to be ash imed of — 
absolutely* . 1 had a lot of accounts to go over at the 

office -winter-season stocks I wis dntn at the olhee untd 

ten o’clock— nia\ be liter Ihen it hilf pTst ten ” 

lliat’Il do* ” \ ance’s voice cut in tartly “ \o need 
to drac^ anyone else in^o this thing ” 

He spoke Aith a curious signiPiance of emphisis, and 
Mannix studied him criftily, trying to re id what know- 
ledge, if any, hy behind his words But he receued no 
enlightenmi lit l^om V ince’s features The w irning, how- 
ever, had been enough to hilt him 

“ You don’t want to -)\\ where 1 w is at half p ist ten ? ” 
‘‘Not pnticuliily” s id Vance ‘ Wc want to know 
where you were t midniebt And it won’t bf necess’ry to 
mention anyone wlia s w you at th it time When )rou tell 
us the trutli, we’ll know it ” He himself had «is umed the 
air of wisdom and mystery th it he had deputed to Mark- 
ham earlier m the a+ttrnoon Without breaking faith with 
Al>o La 1 osse, he had owed the seeds of doubt m Mannix’s 
mind 

Before the man could frame an answer, Vaact stood up 
and leaned impressively over the District Attorney’*' desk 
“ You know a Mi^s I nsbee Lives in 71 st btreet , accu- 
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rately speaking — at number 184 ; to be more exact — in 
the house where Miss Odell lived ; to put it precisely— in 
Apartment Number 2. Miss Frisbee was a former model 
of yours. Sociable girl : still chaiitable to the advances of 
her erstwhile employer — meanin’ yourself. — When did you 
see her last, Mr. Mannix ? . . . Take your time about 
answering. You may want to think it over.” 

Mannix took his time. It was a full minute before he 
spoke, and then it was to put another question. 

“ Haven’t I got a right to call on a lady — ^liaven’t I ? ” 
** Certainly. Thu cfore, why should a question about so 
obviously correct and irreproachable an episode make you 
uneasy ? ” 

“Me uncisy i ” Mannix, with considerable effort, pro- 
duced a grin. “ Pm just wondering what you got in your 
mind, asking me about my private affairs ” 

“ Pll tell you. Miss Odell was murdeied at about mid- 
night Mcmday. No one came or went through the front 
door of the house, and the side door was locked. The only 
way anyone could have entered hei apartment was hy way 
of Apartment 2 ; and nobody who knew Miss Odell ever 
visited Apartment 2 except yourself ” 

At these words Mannix leaned ovei the table, grasping 
the edge of it with uoth hands for support. His eyes were 
wide and h^'s sensual lips hung open. But it was not fear 
that one read in hi-^ attituv^f* ; it was sheer amarement. 
He sat for a moment stariig at Vance, ^ tunned and in- 
credulous. 

“ Thai’s w'hat you think, is it ? No one could’ ve got in 
or out except by Apartment 2, because the side door was 
locked ? ” He gave a short vicious Hugh. “ If that side 
door didn’t happen to be locked Monday night, where'd I 
stand tlicn — huh ? Where’d I stand ? ” 

“ I rather think you’d stand with us — with the District 
Attorney.” Vance was watching him like a cat. 

“ bure I would ! ” spat Mannix. “ And let me tell you 
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something, my friend : that’s just where I stand — abso- 
lutely! ” He swung heavily about and faced Markham. 
“ I’m a good fellow, y’ understand, but I’ve kept my mouth 
shut long enough. . . . That sidf door wasnHlodzed Monday 
night. And 1 know who s,*eaked out of it at five minutes to 
twelve ! ” 

‘‘ Ca marche / ” murmured Vance, reseating himself and 
calmly lighting a cigarette. 

Markham was too astoni'^hed to speak at once ; and 
Heath stood stock-still, his cigar half-way to his mouth. 

At length Marklnm leaned back and folded his arms 

“ I think you’d better fell us th^ whole stoiy, Mr. 
Mannix.’' His voice hdd a quality which made the lequest 
an imperative. 

Mannix, too, settled back in hi> chair. 

“ Oh, I’m going to tell it — believe me, I'm going to tell it. 
— You had the light ide«u 1 spent the cvfnlng with Miss 
Frisbee. No harm in th. t, though.'’ 

Whot time did you go there ? 

“ After offifc houis — lialfpast five, quaitei to bix. Came 
up in the subway, got oil at 7 2 d, and walked over.” 

And you entered the house thiougli tlie fiont door i ” 

No. I walked down the allcyvav and went in the side 
dot/j— like ] gcneially do It'b nuLod}’s buoine^j who I c .11 
on, and what the telcf lioiie operv^toi in the front h lU don’t 
know don’t hurt him.” 

“ That’s all right so far,” observed Heath. The janitor 
didn’t bolt the side door until after six.” 

“ And did you stay the entiic evening, Mr. Mannix ? ” 
asked Markham. 

Sure — till just before midnight. Miss Frisbee cooked 
the dinner, and I’d brought ahmg a bottle of wine. Serial 
little party — just the two of us. And I didn’t go outside 
the apartment, understand, until five minutes to twelve. 
You can get the lady down heic and ask lier. I’ll call her 
up now and tell her to explain the exact situation about 
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Monday night. Pm not asking you to take my word for it 
—positively not.” 

Markham made a gesture dismissing the suggestion. 

“ What took place at five minutes to twelve ? ” 

Mannix hesitated, as if loath to come to the point. 

Pm a good fellow, y* understand. And a friend’s a 
friend. But — I ask you — is that any reason why I should 
get in wrong fi^r something I didn’t have absolutely’ nothing 
to do with ? ” 

He waited for an answer, but receiving none, continued. 

“ Sure, Pm right. — Anyway, here’s what happened. As 
I said, I was calling on the lady. But I had another date 
for later that night ; so a few’ minutes before midnight I 
said good-bye and started to go. Just as 1 opened the door 
I saw someone sneaking away from the Canary’s apartment . 
down the little back hall to the side door. I'here w'as a light in 
the hall, and the door of Apartment 2 faces that side doorf 
I saw the fellow as plain as I see you — positively as plain. 

‘‘ Who was it ? ” 

“ Well, if you got to know, it ^vas Pop Cleaver.” 

Markham’s head jerked slightly. 

What did you do then ? ” 

“ Notliing, Mr. Markham — nothing at all. I didn’t think 
much about it, y’ understand. I knew Pop was chasing 
after the Canary, and I just supposed he’d been calling on 
her. But I didn’t want Pop to see me —none of his business 
where I spend my time. So I waited quictiy tL’l he went 
out ” 

“ By rlic* side door f ” 

“ Sure.— Then I went out the same w'ay I tvas going to 
leave by the front door, because I krew' the side door was 
always locked at night. But when 1 saw Pop go out that 
way, I ^aid to myself Pd do the same. No sense giving your 
business away to a telephone operatoi if you haven’t get 
to — no sense at all. So 1 went out the same way 1 came in. 
Picked up a taxi on Broadw'ay, and went ” 
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** Th at*s enough ! ” Again Vance’s command cut him short. 

“ Oh, all right — all right.” Mannix seemed content to 
end his statement at this point, Only, y’ understand, I 
don’t want you to think ” 

“ We don’t.” 

Markham was puzzled at these interruptions, but made 
no comment. 

“ VV})cn you read of Miss Odell’s death,” he said, “ why 
didn’t you come to the police with this highly important 
inform 11 ion ? ” 

“ I should get mixed up with it! ” exclaimed Mannix in 
surprise. “ I got enough trouble without looking for it — 
plenty.” 

‘‘An exigent course,” commented Maikhim with open 
disgust. “ ] 3 ut you iieveiiheless suggested to me, after you 
kne»v of the murder, that Cled\er was being blackmailed 
by Miss Odell.” 

“ Sure I did Don’t that go to show I waiittd to do the 
right thing by you— gi\ mg you a valuable tip f ” 

Did you ace anyone else that night in the halls or 
alleywc'V f ” 

“ Nobody — absolutely nobody.” 

“ Did you heai anyone in the Odell apartment — anyone 
speaking or moving about, px.ihap-» ? ” 

“ Didn’t hear a thing.” Mannix shook his head em- 
phatically. 

And you’re certain of the time you saw Cleaver go out 
— five minutes to twelve ? ” 

“ Po&iilvely. I looked at my wat<h, and I said to the 
lady : ‘ I’m leaving the same day I came ; it won’t be 
to-morrow for five minutes yet.’ ” 

Markham went over his story point by point, attempting 
by various means to make him admit more than he had 
already told. But Mannix neither added to I115 statement 
nor modified it in any detaU ; and after half-an-hour’a 
cross-examination he was permitted to go. 
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‘‘WeVe found one missing piece of the puzzle, at any 
rate,” commented Vance, I don^t see now just how it 
fits in with the complete pattern, but it’s helpful and 
suggestive. And, I say, how beautifully my intuition about 
Mannix was verified, don’t y* know! ” 

“ Yes, of course — your precious intuition ” Markham 
looked at him sceptically. Why did you shut him up 
twice when he was trying to tell me something ? ” 

“ 0, tu ne sauras jamais recited Vance. I simply 
can’t tell you, old dear. Awfully Sony, and all that.” 

His manner was whimsical, but Markham knew that at 
such times Vance was at heart most serious, and he did 
not press the question. I cuuld not help wondering if Miss 
La Fosse realiocd just how secure she had been in patting 
her faith in ^'ance’s integrity. 

Heath had been considerably shaken by Mannix’s story, 
I don’t savvy that side door being unlocked,” he 
complained. “ How the hell did it get bolted again on the 
inside af^-er Mannix went oat ? And who unbolted it after 
six o’clock r ” 

In God’s good time, my Scigeant, '^11 things will be 
revealed,” said \"ance. 

“ Mavbe — and m.^ybc nor. But if we do find out, you 
can take it from me that the answ'cr’ll be Skecl He’s the 
bird we g:ot 10 get tlie good^ on. Cleaver is no expert jimmy 
artist; and neiiher is Manniv.” 

“ Just the same, there was a very capable techniLian on 
hand that night, and it w isn’t your friend the Dude — 
thoueh he was probiblv the D nia’cllo who sculptured 
open the jewd cise ’’ 

A pair or ’em was there? lh»t\ yoi^r theory, is it, 
Mr. Vance ? You id that once bcfi jt. ; and I’m not saying 
you’re wrong. But if we can hang any j: art of it on Skecl, 
we’ll make him come acioss as to who his p d was ” 

It wasn’t a pal, Seige.ant. It w as moic likely a stranger.” 
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Markham sat glowering into space. 

“ I don’t at all like the Cleaver end of this affair,” he 
said. ‘‘ There’s been something damned wrong about him 
ever since Monday.” 

“And I say,” put in Vance, “ doesn’t the gentleman’s 
false alibi take on a certain shady significance now, what ? 
You apprehend, I trust, why I restrained you from ques- 
tioning him about it it the club yesterday, I rather fancied 
that if you could get Mannix to pour out his heart to you. 
you’d be in a stronger position to draw a lew admissions 
from Cleaver. And behold! Again the triumph ot intuition! 
With what you now know about him, you can chivy him 
most unconscionably — eh, what ? ” 

“ And that’s precisely what I’m eoing to do ” Marl ham 
rang for Swacker. “’Get hold ol Charles Clcner,” he 
ordered irritably. “’Phone him at the ^tuy\esmt Club 
and also his home — he lives round the corner from tiie club 
in West 27th Street. And tell him I want liim to be here m 
half an hour, or I’ll stn 1 a r(»up^c of deteemes to bring him 
m handcuffj ’ 

Tor five minuter Markham stood before the window, 
smoking agitatedly, while \ ance, with a smile of rmuce- 
nient, luisied himself with The U all Street Joiiinal Heath 
got himself a drink of water, and took a tuin up ind down 
the room. Presently Swackcr re entered. 

“ Sorry, Chief, but there’s nothing doing Cle net’s gone 
into the country somewhere Won’t be back rill late to- 
night.” 

“Hell! ... All rie^ht — thtr’ll dt>. Mrrkhain turned to 
Heath. “ You have C leaver rounded up 1 1 night, beigeant, 
and bring him in here to-mr^rrow morning at nine ” 

“He’ll be here, •^ir! ” Iie*ath paused in Ins paring and 
faced Markham. “I’ve been thinkini>, sir; and there’s 
one thing that keeps coming up in my mind, so to speak. 
You remember that black doc umcni-box that was laying 
on the livlug-rcom tabic? It was empty, and what a 
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woman generally keeps In that kind of a box is letters and 
things like that. Well, now, here’s what’s been bothering 
me : that box wasn’t jimmied open — it was unlocked with 
a key. And, anyway, a professional crook don’t take letters 
and documents. . . . You see what I mean, sir ? ” 

“ Sergeant of mine! ” exclaimed Vance. “ I abase my- 
self before >ou! I sit at } our feet! . . . The document -box 
— the tidily opened, empty document-box! Of course! 
Skeel didn’t open it --never in this world! That was the 
other chap’s handiwork.” 

“ What was in your mind about that box. Sergeant ? ” 
asked Markham. 

“ Just this, sir. As Mr. Vance has insisted right along, 
there mipht’ve been someone besides Skeel in that apartment 
during the ni<:ht. And you told me that Cleaver admitted 
to you he’d paid Odell a lot of money last June to get back 
his letters. But suppose he ne\cr paid that money; suppose 
he went there Monday night and t(X»k those letters 
Wouldn’t he ha\e told yon just the stoiy* he did about 
bu)ing ’em back ? Maybe that’s how Mannix happened to 
see him there.” 

“ That’s not unreasonable,” Markham acknc‘wledged. 
** But where does it lead ”S ? ” 

“Well, sir, if Cleaver did take ’em Mondi\ night, he 
might’ve licld on to ’em. And il any of tlx^se letters were 
dated luer than Lst June, when he sa}s he bought ’em 
back, then we'd have the goods on him.” 

“ W cll?’^ 

‘‘As I Sr>N, sir, r\c been thinking. . . Now', Cleaver 
is out of town to day; and if we could get hold of those 
letters, . . 

“It might prove helpful, of course,” said Markham 
coolly, looking the Sergeant straight in the eye “ But such 
a thing is quite out of the question” 

“ Still and all,” mumbled Heath, Cleaver’s been pulling 
a lot of raw stuff on you, sir.” 



Chapter XXI 

A COM RA DICTION IN DATES 
{Saturday y September i^th; 9 a,m) 

Thf next morning Markham and Vince and I hreakfisted 
Together at the Prince George, and arrived at the District 
Attorney’s office a few minutes past nine Heath, with 
Cleaver in tow, was waiting in the reception-room 
To judge by Cleaver’s manner as he entered, the Sergeant 
had been none too considerate of him He strode belliger 
cntly to the District Attorney’s desk and fixed a cold, 
resentful eye on Markham. 

Am I, by any chance, under arrest ? ” he deminded 
softly, but It was the rasping, suppressed softness of 
wratliful indignation 

“ Not yet,” said Markham curtly “ But if you were, 
you’d only have yourself to bl ime — Sit down ” 

Cleaver hesitated, and took the nearest chair 
“ Why was I routed out of bed at seven-thirty by this 
detective of jours ” — he jerked his thumb toward Heath- 
“ and threatened with patrol-wagons and warrants bcciuse 
I objected to such high-handed and illegal methods ? ” 

“ You were merely threatened with legal procedure if you 
refused t> accept my Invitition voluntarily This is my 
short day at the office; and there was some exphining I 
wanted from you without delay.” 

“ I’m damned if I’ll explain anything to you under these 
conditions! ” For all his nerveless poise, Cleaver was finding 
it difficult to control himself. I’m no pickpocket that you 
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can drag in here when it suits your convenience and put 
through a third degree.” 

“ Tliat’s eminently satisfactory to me.” Markham spoke 
ominously. “ But since you refuse to do your explaining 
as a free citizen^ I have no other course than to alter your 
present status.” He turned to Heath. “ Sergeant, go 
across the hall and have Ben swear out a warrant for 
Charles Cleaver. Then lock this gentleman up.” 

Cleaver gave a start, and caught his breath sibilantly. 

“ On what charge r ” he demanded. 

“ The murdex of Margaret Odell.” 

The man sprang to his feet. The colour had gone from 
his face, and the muscles of his jowls worked spasmodicallv. 

“Wait! You’re giving me a raw deal And you’ll lose 
out, too. You couldn’t niake that charge stick in a thousand 
years.” 

“ Maybe not. But if you don’t w'ant to talk here. Til 
make you talk in court.” 

“ I’ll talk here ” Cleaver sat dowm again. “ WTiat do you 
want to know ? ” 

Markham took out a cigar and lit it vsdth delil eration. 

“First: why did you tell me jou tvere in Boonion 
Monday night ? ” 

Cleaver apparently had expected the question. 

“ When I lead of the Canary’s death I wanted an alibi ; 
and rny brother had just given me the summons he'd been 
handed in Boonton. It was a ready-made alibi dght in 
my hand. So I used it.” 

“ Why did vou need an alioi ? ” 

“ 1 didn’t need it ; but 1 thought it micht save me 
trouble. People knew I’d been running round with the 
Odell girl; and some of them knew ?he'd been hlackmailiii;? 
me — I’d told 'em, like a damn I told Mannix, tor 

instance. We’d both been stung.” 

“Is that )our only reason for concocting this alibi?” 
Markham was watching him sharply. 
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“ Wabii’t It reason enough ? Blackmail would have con- 
’‘stituted a motive, wouldn’t it ? ” 

“ It takes more than a motive to arouse unpleasant 
suspicion.” 

‘‘ Maybe so Only I didn t want to be drawn into it. — 
You can’t blame me for trying to keep clear of it.” 

Markham leaned over with a tlireatening smile. 

“ The fact that Miss Odell had blackmailed you wasn’t 
your only reason for lying about the summons. It wasn’t 
even your main leason.” 

Cleaver’s eyes nariowcd, but otherwise he was like a 
graven image. 

‘‘ You evidently know more about it than I do.” He 
managed to make his words sound casual. 

Not more, Mr. Cleaver,” Markham corrected him, ‘‘ but 
nearly as much. — Where were you between eleven o’clock 
and midnight Monday ? ” 

J’eili o'b tliat’b one of the thiii^^'^ you know.” 

You’re right.- -You were in Miss Odell’s apartment.” 

Cleaver sneticJ, but he did not succeed in disguising the 
shock that Markham’s accusation caused him. 

“ If that’s what you think, then it happens you don’t 
know, after all. I haven’t put foot in her aparlmeiit for two 
wrecks.” 

“ I have the testimony of reliable witnesses to the con- 
tiary.” 

‘‘Witnesses!” The word seemed to lorce itself from 
Cleaver’s compressed lips. 

Maikharn nodded. “ YY>u were seen coming out of Miss 
Odell’s apartment and leaving the house by the side door 
at five minutes to twelve on Monday night.” 

Cleaver’b jaw sagged slightly, and his laboured breathing 
was quite audible. 

And between half-past eleven and twelve o’clock,” 
pursued Markham’s relentless voice, Miss Odell was 
strangled and robbed. — do you say to that? ” 
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For a long time there was tense silence. Then Cleaver 
spoke. 

“ I’ve got to think this thing out.” 

Markham waited patiently. After several minutes Cleaver 
drew himself together and squared his shoulders. 

Pm going to tell you what I did that night, and you 
can take it or lea ve it.” Again he was the cold, self-contained 
gambler. ‘‘ I don’t care Iiow many witnesses you’ve got ; 
it’s the only story you’ll ever get out of me. I should have 
told you in the first place, hut I didn’t see any serse of 
stepping into hot water if I wasn’t pushed in. You might 
have believed me last Tuesday, but now you’ve got some- 
thing in your head, and you want to make an arrest to shut 
up the newspapers ” 

“ Tell your story,” ordered ManJiam. If it’s straight, 
you needn’t vrorry about the new^papeIs.” 

Cle.aer l.ncw in his heart tliis wa'^ true. No one — not 
even his bitterest political enemies — had evtr accused 
MaikLam of buying kudus with any .iCt of injustice, how- 
ever sm ill. 

“ There’s not much to tell, as a matter of fact,” the man 
began. “ I went to Miss Odell’s house a little before mid- 
night, but I didn’t enter hci jpartment ; 1 didn’t even ring 
her bell.” 

“ Is that your customary WMy of paying v^its ? ’’ 
Sounds fishy, doesn’t it ? But it's the truth, ne\erthe- 
Icss. I iniendcd t(> see her— th it is, 1 wanted to — b if when 
I reached her door, something made me change my mind 


“ Just a moment. — How did you enter the hour>e : ” 

“ lly the bide door — the one oft the alle\a\ay. I always 
used It when it was open. Miss Odell reqin*stcd n.e to, so 
that the releplionc operator wt. ildn't sec me tommg in so 
often.” 

“And ihe door was unlocked at that time Monday 
night ? ” 
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Hew else could I have got in by it ? A key wouldn^t 
have done me any good, even if I’d had one, for the door 
locks by a bolt on the inside. I’ll say this, though : that’s 
the first time I ever remember finding the door unlocked at 
night.” 

All right. You went in the side entrance. Then what ? ” 

“ I walked down the rear haU and listened at the door of 
Miss Odell’s apartment for a mmute. I thought there might 
be someone ehe with her, and I didn’t want to rmg unless 
she was alone ” 

Pardon my interrupting, Mr. Cleaver,” interposed 
Vance. “ But wliat made you thmk someone the was 
there ? ” 

The man hesitated 

“ Was it,” prompted Vance, “ because you had tele phoned 
to Miss Odell a little while before, and had been answeied by 
a man’s ’voice ? ’’ 

Cleaver nodded slowly. “ I can’t sec any particular point 
in denying it , . Yc , that’s the reison.” 

What did this man say to you ? ” 

“ Damp little. He said ‘ Hello,’ and when I a^Lcd to 
speak to Miss Odell, he informed me she wasn’t m, and 
hung up ” 

Vance addies^erl himself to Markham. 

That, I thmk, explains Jessup’s report of the brief 
phone call to the Odell apartment at tAcniy minutes to 
twel\e.” 

Probably.” Markham spoke without mtereot. He was 
intent on Cleaver’s account of what happened later, and he 
look up the mterrogaiion at the point where Vance had 
interrupted. 

“You say you listened at the apartment door. What 
taused you to refrain from itnging ? ” 

“ I heard a man’s voice inside.” 

Markliam straightened up 

“ A man’s voice ? You’re sure ? ” 
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“ That’s whal I said.” Cleaver was matter of fact about 
it. A man’s voice. Otherwise I’d have rung the beh.” 

Could you identify the voice ? ” 

“ Hardly. It was very indistinct ; and it sounded a little 
hoarse. It wasn’t anyone’s voice I was familiar with ; but 
I’d be inclined to say it was the same one that answered me 
over the ’phone,” 

“ Could you make out anything that was said ? ” 

Cleaver frowned and looked past Markham through the 
open window. 

“ I know what the words sounded like,” he said slowly. 
“ I didn’t think anytliing of them at the time. But after 
reading the papers the next day, those w^ords came back to 
me ” 

“ What were the words ? ” Markham cut in impatiently. 

‘‘ Well, as near as I could make out, they were : * Oh, 
my God! Oh, iny God! ’ — repeated two or three times.” 

This statement seerred to bring a sense of hom>r into the 
dreary old office — a horror all the more potent because ni 
the casual, phlegmatic way m which Clca-v er repeated that 
cry of anguish. After a brief pause Markham asked : 

When you heard this man’s voice, what did \ou do ? ” 

“ 1 walked softly b \c\c down the rear hall and went out 
again through the side dooi. Then 1 went liome.” 

A short silence ensued. Cleaner’s testimony had been in 
the nature of a surprise; lut it fitted perfe^th with 
Mannix’s statemrat. 

Presently Vance lifted himself out of the depths of his 
chaii. 

“ I say, Mr. Cleaver, what were you doiny between 
twenty minutes to twelve— when yot •'honed Miss Odell 
— and five minutes to twelve — when you entered the side^ 
door of her apartment-house ? 

“ I was riding up- town in the subway from 23rd Stieet,” 
came the answer aftei a short pause. 

“ Strange— very strange.” Vance inspected the tip of 
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his cigarette. Then you couldn’t possibly have phoned 
to anyone during that fifteen minutesTj^-ch, what ? ” 

I suddenly remembered Alys La Fosse’s statement that 
Cleaver had telephoned to her on Monday night at ten 
minutes to twelve. Vance, by his question, had, without 
revealing his own knowledge, created a state oi uncertainty 
in the other’s mind. Afraid to commit himself too em- 
phatically, Cleaver resorted to an evasion. 

It’s possible, is it not, that I could have phoned some- 
one after leaving the subway at 72nd Street and Lelore I 
walked the block to Miss Odell’s house ? ” 

“ Oh, quite,” murmured Vance. “ Still, looking at it 
mathematically, if you ’phoned Miss Odell at twenty 
minutes to twelve, and then entered the suhw^ay, nule to 
72nd Street, w'alked a block to 71st, went into the building, 
listened at her door, and departed at iivc rjinutes to twelve 
— making the total time consumed only fifteen minutes-- 
you’d scarcely have sufFrient leeway to stop en route and 
phone to anvone How'e^er, I shan't press the pc;int. But 
I’d really like to know what you did between elp\cn o’clock 
and twenty minutes to twelve, when you phoned to Miss 
Odell’' 

Cleavci studied \'ance intently for a moment. 

“ To tcU }ou the tpith, I was upset that nii^bl I knew 
Miss Odell was out with anoihci man - she’d bn^ken an 
appointment with me- -and 1 walked the streets, for an hour 
or more, fuming and fretting.” 

“ Walked the streets r ” Vance frowned. 

“ Thai’s what I said.’ Cleaver s]'C)kc with animus. Tlien, 
turning, he gave Markham a long calculating look. “ You 
remeiubjr I once suggested to you that you might learn 
sometliing from a Doctor Lindquist. . . . Did yov ever get 
after him ? ” 

Before Markham could answer, Vance broke in. 

*‘Ah! Thai’s it- Doctor Lindquist! WeU, well - of 
course! . . . So, Mr. Cleaver, you were walking the streets ? 
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The stTffts^ mind you! Precisely! — You state the fact, and 
I echo the word ‘ streets.’ And you — apparently out of a 
clear sky— ask about Doctor Lindquist. Why Doctor Lind- 
quist ? No one has mentioned him. But that word ‘ streets * 
- -that’s the connection. The streets and Doctor Lindquist 
are one — same as Parii and springtime are one. Neat, very 
neat. . . . And now Tve got another piece to the puzrle.” 

Markham and Heath lofjked at him as if he had suddenly 
gene mad. He calndy selecicd a Regti from lus case and 
prf>reedcd to light it. Then lie smiled beguilingly at Cleaver. 

‘‘ The time Las come, my dear sir, for you to tell us uhen 
and VI here \ou met Doctor Lindquist while roaming the 
streets Monday nirht. If } ou don’t, ’pon my word. I’ll come 
pretty close tu d( in\ it for \ou.” 

A full minjie pi^&ed before Clcwer spoke; and during 
th It time his cold staring eyes never moved trora the 
I^istrict Attornev’-^ face. 

“ I’ve aliead^ told most of the story ; so here's the rest/’ 
He gave a soft mirtliless laueh. I went to Mi-^s Odell’s 
house a little befc re half past eleven thought she might be 
at home at that time There 1 ran into Doctor Lindquist 
standing in the em ranee to the alle^wav. He spoke to me, 
and Told me s(*rneon<. s-as »vith Miss Odell in her ap^irtment. 
Then I iv.dked round ^hc coiner to the Ansonia Hotel .\fter 
ten ininiitcs or so I telephoned Mi'^s Odell, and, as 1 said, a 
man «answcred. f waited another ten minuses and phoned a 
friend ot Miss OdfTs, hoping to arrange a p. rtv ; out fail 
ing, I walked h >ck to the house. The doctor had disap- 
p^'ared, and I went down the allevwa\ and m the mJc door. 
After listening a minute, as 1 told }ou, ind heming a man’s 
\( ice, 1 came away and went home . That’s every- 
thing.” 

At that moment Swacker caiac in and w'hispered some- 
thing to Heath The Sergeant rose ivith ala»-rit\ and 
followed the secret iry out of the room. Almost at once he 
returned, bearing a bulging Mtnila lolder. Handing it to 
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Markham, he said something in a low voice inaudible to the 
rest of us. Markham appeared both astonished and dis- 
pleased. Waving the Sergeant back to his seat, he turned 
to Cleaver. 

“ rU have to ask you to wait in the reception-room for a 
few minutes. Another urgent matter has just arisen.” 

Cleaver went out without a word, and Markham opened 
the folder. 

“ I don’t like this sort of thing, Sergeant. ^ told you so 
yesterday when you suggested it.” 

I understand, sir.” Heath, I felt, was not as contrite 
as his tone indicated. But if those letters and things are 
all right, and Cleaver hasn’t been l>ing to us about ’em, I’ll 
have my man put ’em back so's no one’ll ever know they 
were taken. And if they do make Cleaver out a liar, then 
we’ve got a good excuse for grabbine ’cnik” 

Markham did not argue the point. With a gesture of 
distaste he began running through the letters, looking par- 
ticularly at the dates. Two photographs he put back after a 
cursory glance ; and one piece of paper, wliich appeared to 
contain a pen and ink sketch of some kind, lie tore up with 
disgust and threw into the waste-basket. Three letters, I 
noticed, he placed to one side After five minute'^" inspection 
of the others, he ret irned them to the folder. "I'hcn he 
nodded to Heath 

“ Bring Cleaver back He rose and, turning, gazed out 
of the window. 

As soon as Cleaver was aa^un seated before the desk 
Markham said, without looking round • 

You told me ii was last June that you bought jour 
letters oack from Misa Odell. Do you recall the date ? ” 

“ Not exactly,” said Cleaver easily. “ It was e.oly in the 
month, though — during the first week, I think.” 

Markham now spun about and pointed to the three letters 
he had segiegated. 

How, then, do you happen to have in your possession 
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compromising letters which you wrote to Miss Odell from 
the Adirondacks late in July ? ” 

Cleaver’s self-control was perfect. After a moment’s 
stoical silence, he merely said in a mild, quiet voice : 

“ You of course came by those letters legally ? ” 

Markham was stung, but he was also exasperated by the 
otter’s persistent deceptions. 

I regret to confess,” he said, that they were taken 
from your apartment — though, I assure you, it was against 
my instructions. But since they have come unexpectedly 
into my posscst^ion, the wisest thing you can do is to e^plria 
them. There was an empty document-box in Miss OJcirs 
apartment the morning her body was found, and, from all 
appearances, it had been opened Monday night ” 

1 see.” Cleaver laughed harslily. ‘‘ Very well The fact 
is — though I frankly don’t expect you to believe me— I 
didn’t pay my blackmail to Miss Odell until the middle of 
August, about three weeks ago. That’s when all my letters 
were returned, I told you it was J une in order to set back 
the date as far as possible. The older the affair was, I 
figured, the less likelihood thcre’d be of your suspecting me.” 

Markham stood fingering the letters undecidedly. It was 
Vance who put an t d tc his irresolution. 

“ I rather think, don’t y’ know,” he said, “that you’d be 
safe in accepting Mr. Cleaver’s explanation and returning 
his billH\-doux.''^ 

Markham, aftei a momentary hesitation, picked up the 
Manila folder and, replacing the three letters, handed it to 
Cleaver. 

“ I wish you to understand that I did not sanction the 
appropriating ot this correspondence, ‘lou'd better take it 
home and dcbtioy it. — I won’ Ictain you any longer now. 
But please arrange to icmain where I can reach you if 
necessary.” 

“ I’m not going to run away,” said Cleaver ; and Heath 
dir^^cted him to the elevator. 



Chajirr XXI 1 

J TELEPHONE C ILL 

(Saturday^ Septev,^}e^ \^th , a m) 

IJr viri returned to the ofhcc, shaking his head hopelcbsly, 
“ There Piust’ve been a regular wake at Odell’s Monday 
n :>ht " 

“ Quvte,” agreed Vance “ A riidnigh^ roiul \\c of rh< 
hJy s admirers. Mannix was there, unquestionably, and 
he saw Clea\cr , and C lea\cr saw Lirdqiust , and Lindquist 
s iW odf - ” 

IlumplP but nol o saw bkeel 
“ The trouble is,” said \larkhim, “ we don't 1 now 1 ow 
ipuch ol Cleat (r\ st( ry is true — And, by the v\ ly, \ -uicc, 
do you btlic\e he re I’lyb aught his letters btcK iri At <;ust ? " 
“ If only we 1 new' D ishcd ci nfusin’, ainT it " 

“ x\nvv\ i\,” argued He *th, “Clcav<i’a statement about 
phoning Ojtll it twemy minutes to twcKe, ani t man 
.nsweung, is verified by Jessup’s testimony And I gues;> 
Chaver saw Lindjui-t tdl tight that niglit, for it w Jnm 
whf) first tipped us nfr al )ul the doc He mok a ch ince 
dor g il, Ixciuse the doc wa> Jiatle to itU us ho saw 
Cl( i\er ” 

“ But il Cleaver had m alluiiii’ alibi,” said A mcc, “ he 
could ‘^iinply hive said the doctor was l>ing. Howetet, 
whether you accept Cleaver’s absorbin' legend or not, you 
can take my word fot it there was a visit >r, othei th in Skeel, 
in the Udell aparimciit that night.” 

“Thai’s all right, loo,” conceded Heath reluctantly. 
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But, even so, this other fellow is only valuable to us as a 
possible source of evidence against SkccL” 

“ That may be true, Sergeant.” Markham frowned per- 
plexedly. “ Only, I’d like to know how that side door was 
unbolted and then rebolted on the inside. We know now that 
it was open around midnight, and that Mannix and Cleaver 
both used it.” 

“ You worry so over trifles,” said Vance negligently. 
“ The door problem will solve itself onre we discover who 
was keeping company wdth Skeel in the Canary's gilded 
cage.” 

“ I should say it boils down to Mannix, Clea\ cr, and Lin i- 
quist. I'hey were the only three at all likely to be present ; 
and if we «iccept Cleaver’s story in its essentials, each of 
them had an opportunity of getting into the <tpartment 
between Inlf-past eleven and midnight.” 

‘‘ True. But you have only Cleaver's word that Lindquist 
w’as in the neighbourhood. And that evidence, uncoir")- 
boratoJ, can't be accejned as the lily-white truth” 

Heath '=iiiied suddenly md looked at the clock. 

‘‘ Say. what about that nuT«e you wanted at eleven 
o'clock ? ’ 

“Fxc been w’orrj iie ^loriibly about lit*i for an houi ” 
Varue appeared actually troubled. “Really, y’ know, I 
haven’t the slightest desire to meet the lady. Tin hoping 
for a ic\ elation, don’t y’ knc»vv. Let’*" wait h.r the doctor 
until ludf-past Ten, Sergeant. ’ 

Ho had '’carecly finished speaking when Sw acker in- 
formed Alarkh.an that Doctor Lindqnisi h<d arriced on a 
mission (d great urgency. It was pd amusing situ ition. 
Markhaia laughed outright, wliilc II jth stared at Van^c 
with unermprehending astomd'meni. 

“ It’s not ncvromancy, Serge uit,” smiled Vance “ The 
doctor realised yesterday that w'e w^cie «bcut to catch him 
in a falsehood ; so he decided to forestall us by explaining 
personally. Simple, what ? ” 
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** Sure,” Heath’s look of wonderment disappeared. 

As Doctor Lindquist entered the room I noted that his 
habitual urbanity had deserted him. His air was at once 
apologetic and apprehensive. That he was labouring under 
some great strain was evident. 

“ I’ve come, sir,” he announced, taking the chair Mark- 
ham indicated, “ to tell you the truth about Monday night,” 

“ The truth is always welcome, doctor,” said Markham 
encouragingly. 

Doctor Lindquist bowed agreement. 

“ I deeply regret that I did not follow tint course at our 
first interview But at that time I had not weighed the 
matter sufficiently; and, havmg once committed myself 
to a false statement, I felt T had no option but to nbide by 
it. However, after more mature consideration, I have come 
to the conclusion that frankness is the wiser course. — ^The 
fact is, sir, I was not with Mrs. Breedon Monda> night be- 
tween the hours I mentioned, I lemained at Ik nie until 
about half-past ten. Jhen I went to Miss Odcli’. house, 
arriving a li tie before eleven. 1 stood outside in tl c btrect 
until half-past eleven ; then 1 returned home.” 

“ Such a b ue statement needs considerable aniplihf a- 
tion.” 

I re disc it, sir; and I am prepaicd to am] lifv it.” 
Doctor Lindquist hesitated, and a strained look came into 
his whit^ face. Ills hands were tightly clinflitd I had 
learned that Miss Odell was going to dinner and the tJiCatre 
with a man named Spotswoode; and the thought of it 
began to prey on my mind. It was Spotswoode to whom 1 
owed the aUf nation of Miss Odell’s affections ; and it was 
his inte-ference that had diiven me to my threat against 
the young woman. As I sat at homt that night, h tting my 
mind dwell morbidly on the situation, I was seized by the 
impuLc to carry out that threat. Why not, 1 asl cd my elf, 
end the intolerable situation at once ? And wliy not include 
Spotswoode in the d^bide ? . . .” 
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As he talked he became more and more agitated. The 
nerves about his eyes had begun to twitch, and his shoulders 
jerked like those of a man attempting vainly to control a 
chill. 

Remember, sir, I was suffering agonies, and my hatred 
of Spotswoode seemed to cloud my reason. Scarcely realis- 
ing what I was doing, and yet operating under an irresistible 
determination, I put my automatic in my pocket and 
hurried out of the house. I thought Miss Odell and Spots- 
woode would be returning fiom the theatre soon, and I in- 
tended to forc< my way into the apartment and perform the 
act I had planned. . . . From across the street I saw them 
enter the house — it was about eleven then — but, when I 
came face to face with the actuality, I hesitated. I delayed 
my revenge ; I — I played with the idea, getting a kind of 
insane satisfaction out of it — knowing they were now at my 
mercy. . . 

His hands were shaking as with a coarse tremor; and 
the twitching about his eyes had increased. 

‘‘ For lialf-an-hour I waited, gloating. Then, as I was 
about to go in and have it over with them, a man named 
Cleaver c«4me along and saw me. He stopped and spoke I 
thought he mit>ht be ' to call on Miss Odell, so I told him 
she already had a visitor. He then w^ent on tow ^rd the 
Broadway, and w liilc I was waiting for him to turn the corner, 
Spotswuodc came out ot the h »use and jumped into a taxi- 
cab that had just driven up . . . Mv plan hid been 
thwarted — 1 had waited too long. Suddenly I seemed to 
awake as fnim some terrible nightmare. I was almost in 
a state of collapse, but I managed to get home. . . . That's 
what happened- -so help me Godl ” 

He sank back w^eakly in his chair. The suppressed 
nervous excitement that had hred him while he spoke had 
died out, and he appeared listless and indifferent. He sat 
several minutes breathing stcrtorouslv, and twice he passed 
his hand vaguely across his forehead. He was in no condi- 
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tion to be questioned, and finally Markham sent for Tracy 
and gave orders that he was to be taken to his home. 

Temporary exhaustion from hysteria,” commented 
Vance indifferently “ All these paranoia lads arc hyper- 
neurasthcnic. He’ll be in a psychopathic ward in another 
year.” 

“That’s as may be, Mr. Vance,” said Heath, with an 
impatience that reinidiated all enthusiasm tor the subject 
of abnormal psychology. “ What interests me just now Is 
the uay all these fellows’ stories hang together.” 

“ Yes,” nodded Markham. “ There is undeniably a 
groundwork ot truth in their statemenrs.” 

“But pie ise observ'c,” Vance pointed out, “that thcii 
stories do nut eliniinate any one of them as a possible 
culprit. Their talcs, as }ou say, stnehronise perfectly; 
and }er, despite all that neat coordination, an) t»nc of 
the three co\dd have got into the fMcll apartment that 
night. Tor iiistance . JVIannix could have entered from 
Apartn'crit 2 before Ckaver came along and listened ; and 
he could Inve seen Cleaver going awaN when lit himself 
nas leaving the Odell apaitnicnt, -Clc i\cr could have 
spoken to the doctor at half past eleven, walked to the 
Ansonn. returned a little befcie twelve, ^’one into the 
lady's apartnicnt, and come out just as Minnix oj’cned 
Miss Frisbec’a door - Aaain, the c\cit d)le doctor may liave 
gone in alter Spotswoode cairc out at halt-pa’>t eleven, 
stayed twenty minutes or so, and dcpaiUil before Cleaver 
returned irom the Ansonia, . . No; the fact tliat iheir 

stories Jcwetail d'*esn’t in the least tend u) exculpate any 
one of them.” 

“ And,” supplemented M. ikham, “ that cp' of ‘ Oh, 
my (jod! ’ might have been made by either Mannlx or 
Lindquist— provided Cleaver really heard 11.” 

“ He heard it unquestionably,” said Vance. “ Someone 
in the apartment was invoking the Deity aiound midnight. 
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Cleaver hasn’t sufficient sense of the dramatic to fabricate 
such a thrillin’ bonnf-bouchey 

“ But if Cleaver actually heard that voice,” protested 
Markham, “ then he is automatically eliminated as a 
suspect.” 

“ Not at all, old dear. He may have heard it after he 
had come out of the apartment, and realised then, for the 
first time, that someone had been hidden in the place during 
Ills visit.” 

“ Youi man in the clothes-closct, I presume you mean.” 

Yes — of course. . . . You know, Markham, it Li4,ht 
have been the horrified Skeel, emerging from his hiding- 
place upon a scene of tragic wreckage, who let out that 
evangelical invocation.” 

“ Except,” commented Markb tm, with sarcasm, Skeel 
doesn’t impress me as particularly religious.” 

‘‘ Oh, that ? ” V^'ance shrugged. “ A point in substantia- 
tion. Irreligious persons call on God much more than 
Christians. The only true and consistent tneokgians, 
don’t y’ know, are the atheists.” 

Heath, who had been sitting in gloomy meditation, took 
his cigar from his mouth and heaved a heavy sigh. 

‘‘Yes,” he ruml’ J, ‘I’m willing to admit somebody 
besides Skeel got into Odell’s apartment, and that ^he 
Dude hid in the clothes-closc* . But, if that’s so, then this 
other fellow didn’t see Skeel , and it's not f^oing to do us 
a whole lot of good even if w^e identify him.” 

“ Don’t fiet on that point, Sergeant,” Van:e counselled 
him cheerfully “ When you’ve identified thi'i other 
mysterious visitor you’ll be positively ama/ed how^ ^lack 
care will desert \ou. You’ll nibrica^ the liour \ou find 
him. You'll leap gladsomel/ m the air. You’U sing a 
roundelay ” 

“ The hell I will! ” said Heath. 

Swacker came in with a typewritten memorandum, and 
put it on the District Attorne desk 
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** The architect just phoned in this report.” 

Markham glanced it over ; it was very brief. 

No help here,” he said. “ Walls solid. No waste space. 
No hidden entrances.” 

Too bad, Sergeant,” sighed Vance. “ You’ll have to 
drop the cinema idea, . . . Sad.” 

Heath grunted and looked disconsolate. 

“ Even without no other way of getting in or out except 
that side door,” he said to Markham, couldn’t we get an 
indictment against Skeel, now that we know that the door 
was unlocked Monday night f ” 

‘‘ We might. Sergeant. But our chief snag would be to 
show how it was originally unlocked and then rebolted 
after Skeel left. And Abe Rubin would concentrate on 
that point. — No, we’d better wait awhile and see what 
develops.” 

Something developed ” at once. Swacker entered and 
informed the Sergeant that Snitkin wanted to see him 

immediately. 

Snitkin came in, visibly agitated, accompanied by a 
wizened, shabbily dressed little man of about sixty, who 
appeared awed and terrified. In the detective’s hand was 
a small parcel wrapped in newspaper, which he laid on the 
District Attorney’s desk with an air of triumph. 

The Canary’s jewellery,” he announced. “ I’ve checked 
it up from the list the maid gave me, and it’s aU there.” 

Heath sprang forward, but Markham w^as already untying 
the package with nervous fingers. WTien the paper had 
been opened, there lay before us a small heap of dazzling 
trinkets — several rings of exquisite workmanship, three 
magnificent bracelets, a sparkling sunburst, and a delicately 
wrought lorgnette. The atones were all large and of uncon- 
ventional cut. 

Markham looked up from them inquisitively, and Snitkin, 
not waiting for the inevitable question, explained. 

“ This man Potts found ’em. He’s a street-cleaner, and 
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he says they were in one of the D. S. C. cans at 2^rd Street 
near the flatiron Building. He found ’em ycstciday after- 
noon, so he says, and took ’em home. Then he got scared 
and brought ’em to Police Headquarters this morning ” 

Mr. Potts, the “ white- wing,” was tiembling visibly. 

“ Thass right, sir- thass right,” he assured Markham, 
with frigliiened eagerness. I alius look into any bundles 
1 find. I didn’t mean no harm takin’ ’em home, sir. I 
vvasn’t gonna keep ’em. I laid awake woriy in’ all night, an’ 
this mornin’, as soon as I got a chance, 1 took ’em to the 
p’lice.” He siiO(')k so violently, I was afiaid he waa going 
to break down completely. 

“ Tint’s all right, Potts,” Markham told him in a kindly 
voice. Then to Snirkin : “Let the man go— only get his 
full name and address.” 

Vance had been studying the newspaper in which the 
jewels had been wrapped. 

“ I sa) , my man,’’ he asked, “ is this the original papei 
you found them in ^ ” 

“ Yes, sir the same. I ain’t touched nothin’.” 

“ Right-o ” 

Mr, Putts, greatly relieved, shambled out, followed by 
SniiLin. 

“The Ilitiron Building is directly ucr^ss Madison 
Sqinre irom the Stuyvesanl Club,” observed Markham, 
frownfrg. 

“ So it is.” 'S ance then pointed to the Itti hand margin 
of the new ^rer that held the jewels, “ And you’ll notice 
that this Llerald of ye.sterday has three punctures evidently 
made by the pins of a tvooden holder such us is c,enerally 
used in a club’s reading-room.” 

“ Yt^u got a good eye, fJ’*. Vance,” nodded Heath 
inspecting the newspaper. 

“ I’ll see about this.” Markham viciously pressed a 
button. “ llicy l^eep their papers on file tor a w^eek at the 
Stuyvesanl Club.” 
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When Swacker appeared, he asked that the club’s steward 
be got immediately on the telephone. After a short delay, 
the connection was made. At the end of five minutes’ 
conversation Markham hung up the receiver and gave 
Heath a baffled look. 

“ The club takes two Heralds, Both of yesterday’s copies 
are there, on the rack.” 

“ Didn’t Cleaver once tell us he read nothiniT Imt The 
Herald— l]x^t and some racing- sheet at night?” Vance 
put the question off-handedly. 

“ 1 believe he did.” Markham considered tlie suggestion. 

StiU, both the club Heralds are accounted for.’' He turned 
to Heath. “ When you were checking up on MannK, did 
you find out what clubs he belonged to ? ” 

Sure.” The Sergeant took out his note-book and ruffled 
the pages for a minute or two, He’s n meinl er of the 
Furriers’ and the Cosiuopolis ” 

Markham pushed the telephone toward him. 

“ See what you can find oat.” 

Heath was fifteen minutes at the task. 

A blank,” he announced finally. “ The Furriers’ don’t 
use holders., and the Cosmopolis don’t keep any liack 
numbers.” 

“ What about Mr. Skcel’s clubs, Sergeant ? ” asked 
Vance, smiling. 

Oh, 1 know’ the finding ut that jewellery gums up inv 
theory about Skeel,” «aid Heath, with surl\ ill nature 
“ But what’s the good of rubbing it in ? StiU, if )ou think 
I'm going to give that bird a dean bill of health just because 
the Odell swag w'as found in a trash-Ccin, you re mighty 
mistaken. Don’t forget we're watchin.^: tlic Dude pretty 
close. He may ha\e got leery’, and tipped off some pal he’d 
catebed the jcw^els with.” 

‘‘ I rather fancy the experienced Skeel would h ive turned 
his booty over to a profes^^ional receiver. But even had he 
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passed it on to a friend, would this friend have been likely* 
to throw it away because Skeel was worried ? ” 

“ Maybe not. But there’s some explanation for tho*?e 
jewels being found, and when we get hold of it, it won’t 
eliminate Skeel.” 

“ No ; the explanation won’t eliminate Skeel,” said 
Vance; “but — my word!— how it’ll change his locus 
standiy 

Heath contemplated him with shrewdly appraising eyes 
Something in \ance’s tone had apparently piqued his 
curiositv and set him to wondering. Vance had Too often 
been right in his dngnoses of persons and things tor the 
Sergeant to iirnore his opinions wholly. 

But before he could answer, Swacker stepped alertly into 
the room, his e\es animated. 

“ Tonv Skcel’s on the wire, Chief, and wants to speak to 
you.” 

M ifkham, despite his ha^utual receive, gave a start 

“ Here, Sergeant,” he said quickly. “ Take that exten- 
sion phme on the table and listen in.” He nodded curtly 
to bwMcker, who disappeared to make the connection 
Then he took up the receiver of his can telephone and 
spoke to bked 

For a minute or so he listened. Then, af+cr a brief 
areumenc, he concurred with seme siigresrion ^hai had 
eviJentlv been made ; and 1 eomersutK 11 ended 

“ Skeel (raves an audicnct, 1 gather,” srik \ mc^ " I’ve 
rather been exp.. v ting it, y’ know.” 

“ ^'e^. He\ coming hero u>im)rruw at ten ” 

“ Aiid he hinted that he knew wao slew tne Canary — 
ch, wh.a I ” 

“ Th it’s fiist vhal he did He promised to tell me 
the who] bU'ry to-m‘'rro\v mi . ng.” 

“ He’s the lad that's in a position to do it,” murnllired 
Vance. 

“But, Mr M irkham,” snid Heath, who still sat with 
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his h^nd on the telephone, gazing at the instrument with 
dazed incredulity, I don’t see why you don’t have him 
brought here to-day.” 

As you heard. Sergeant, Skeel insisted on to-morrow, 
and threatened to say ncthing if I forced the issue. It’s 
just as well not to antagonise him. We might spoil a good 
chance of getting some light on this case if I ordered him 
brought here and used pressure. And to-morrow suits me. 
It’ll be quiet around here then. Moreover, your man’s 
watching Skeel, and he won’t get away ” 

I guess you’re right, sir. The Dude’s toudn , and he 
can give a swell imitation of an oyster when he iecls like 
it ” The Sergeant spoke with feeling 

PU have Swacker here to-morrow to take dowm his 
statement,” Markham w^ent on; ‘‘and ’soa’d better put 
one ot your men on the elevator, -the regular operator is 
off Sundays Also, phnt a mm in the h ill^outside, ind put 
another one m Sw inker’s o^ce” 

Vance stretched himself luxuriously and rose. 

“ Most considerate of the ijentlenian to Cal’ up at this 
time, don’t v' know- I hid \ longing to see the Monets at 
Durand Ruel’s this afternoon, and 1 was afraid 1 wasn’t 
going to be able to drag mvself iway trom this i isv^inritin’ 
rase. Now that the apocal" p^c has been definitely scheduled 
for to-morrow, ITl indulge mv taste for Impressiomsta. 

. . J demainy Markham. By b) c, Sergeant 



Chapter XXII! 

THE TEN O^CLOCK APPOINTMENT 
(Sun/Jay, Seplembet ibth ; lo a,m.) 

A i-iNL driz/le was falling the next mornine when we rose; 
and a chill -the first forerunner of winter — was in the air. 
We had breakfast in the library at half-past eight, and at 
nine o’clock Vance’s car — which had been ordered the 
nieht before— called for us. W^^ rode down Filth Avenue, 
now almost deserted in its thic^ blanket of yellow fog, and 
called for Markham at his apartment in W^est 12th Street, 
ile vs as waiting for us in front of the house, and stejjped 
quickly into the car with scarcely a word of greeting. 
From his anxious, preoccupied look f knew that he wai 
depending a good deal on wh it bkeel had to tell him 

We had turned into West Broadway beneath the Elevated 
tracks before any of us spoke. Tlien Markham voiced a 
doubt which was rlain^y an articulation uf his troubled 
ruminatums. 

“ I’m wondering if, after all, this fellow Skeel can have 
any import mt information t give u«i His phone call was 
very stiaiige. Yet he *poke confidently enough "egarding 
his knowledge No dramatics, no request foi immunity — 
just a plain, assured statement that he knew who murdered 
the Odell girl, and had decided to come clean.” 

“ It’s certain he himself did nov, strangle the lady,” 
pronounced Vance. ” My theory, as you know, is that he 
was hiiiijig in the cloth es-prt^^ when the shady business 
was being enacted; and all along I’ve clung lovingly to 
the idea that he was au secret to the entiie proceedings. 
The keyhole of that closet door is on ^ direct line with the 
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end the davenport where the lady was strangled ; and 
if a rival was operating at the time of his concealment, it’s 
not unreasonable to assume that he peered forth — eh, 
what ? I questioned him on this point, you remember ; 
and he didn’t like it a bit ” 

‘‘ But, in that case ” 

“ Oh, I know. There are all kinds of erudite objec cions 
to my wild dream. — ^Why didn’t he give the alarm ? Why 
didn’t he tell us about it before ? Why th's ? and why 
that ? . . . I make no claim to omniscience, y’ know ; I 
don’t even pretend to have a logical explanation for the 
various traxU iT union of my vagary. My theory is only 
sketched in, as it were. But I’m convinced, nevertheless, 
that the modish Tony knows who killed his bona roha and 
looted her apartment.” 

“ But of the three persons who possibly could have got 
into the Odell apartment that night — iTamcly, Mannix, 
Cleaver and Lindquist — Skeel evidently knows oiily one — 
Mannix.” 

Yes— to be sure. And Mannix, it would seem^ is the only 
one of the trio who knows Skcel. ... An interestin’ point.” 

Heath met us at the Franklin Street entrance to the 
Criminal Courts Building. He, too, was anxious and 
subdued, and he shook hands wdth us in a detached manner 
devoid of his usual heartiness. 

“ I’ve got Snitkin running the elevator,” he said, after 
the briefest of salutations. “ Burke’s in the liali upstairs, 
and Emery is with him, waiting to be let into Swacker’s office.” 

We entered the deserted and almost silent building and 
rode up to the fourth floor. Markham unlocked his office 
door an<l we passed in. 

Guilfoyle, the man who’s tailing Skeel,” Heath ex- 
plained, when w^e were seated, is to report by phone to 
the Homicide Bureau as soon as the Dude leaves his rooms.” 

It was now twenty minutes to ten. Five minutes later 
Swacker arrived, liking his stenograpnic note-book, he 
stationed himself just inside of the swinging door of Mark- 
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ham’s private sanctum, where he could hear ail that was 
said without being seen. Markham lit a cigar, and Heath 
followed suit. Vance was already smoking placidly. He 
was the calmest person in the room, and lay back languor- 
ously in one of the great leather chairs as though immune 
to all cares and vicissitudes. But I could tell by the over- 
deliberate way he flicked his ashes into the receiver that 
he, too, was uneasy. 

Five or six minutes passed in complete silence. Then 
the Sergeant gave a grunt of annoyance. 

“ No, sir,” he said, as if completing some unspc*ken 
thought, “ 1 canT get a slant on this business. The finding 
of that jewellery, now, all nicely wrapped up . . . and 
then the Dude offering tu squeal. . . . There’s no sense 
to it 

“ It’.-* toyin’, 1 know, ScTgeant : but it’s not altogether 
scnselos-*,” V^ance was ga7icg lazily at the ceiling. “ The 
chap who confiscated those baubles didn't have aiiy use 
for them. He didn’t want them, in fact — they worried him 
abominably.” 

The point was too complex for Heath. The previous 
day’s develojiraents had shaken the foundation of aU his 
arguments ; and he lapsed again into brooding silence. 

At ten o’clock he lose impatiently and, going to the hall 
door, looked out. Returning, he comj ared his watch with 
the othce clock and began paring rcstlcs«^ly Markham was 
attempting to st»ri some f ap rs on his desk, bat ortscntly 
he pushed them aside with an impatient gesture. 

“ He ouc^ht to be coming along now,” he icmaiked, wdth 
an clioit at cheerfulness. 

He'll come,” growled Heath, “ o’- he’ll get a tree ride.” 
And he contTnued his pacing 

A ic\v minutes Dter he lu ned abruptly and went out 
into the hall. We could hear him calling to Snitkin down 
the elevator shaft, but when he came back into the office 
his expression told us that .as \ cr theie was no new'S of Skeel. 

“ ril call up the liuicau," he decided, “ and see what 
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Guilfoyle had to report. At least wc’ll know then when 
the Dude left his house.** 

But when the Sergeant had been connected with Police 
Headquarters he was informed that Guilfoyle had as yet 
made no report. 

“ That’s damn funny,” he commented, hanging up the 
receiver. 

It was now twenty minutes past ten. Markham was 
growing restive. The tenacity with which the Canary 
murder case had resisted all his efForts toward a solution 
had filled him with discouragement ; and he had hoped, 
almost desperately, that his morning's interview with bkeel 
would clear up the mystery, or at least supply him with 
information on winch definite action could be taken. Now, 
with Skeel late for this all-important appointment, the 
strain was becoming tense. 

He pushed back his chair nervously an(i^ going to the 
window, ga/cd out into the dark haze of fine rain. When he 
returned to his desk his face was set. 

“ ril give our friend until half-past ten,” he said grimly If 
he isn’t hcie then, Sergeant, you’d better call up the local 
station-house and have them send a patrol-wagon for him.” 

There was another few minutes of silence. V^nce lolled 
in his chair with half-closed eyes, but 1 noticed that, 
though he still held hi> cigarette, he was not smoking. 
His forehead was puckered by a frown, and he was very 
quiet. T knew that some unusual problem was occupying 
him. His lethargy had in it a quality of intentness and 
concentration. 

As I watched him he suddenly sat up straight, his eyes 
open and alert. He tossed his dead cigaiette into the 
receiver with a jerky movement that attested to some 
inner excitation. 

“Oh, my word!” he exclaimed. “It really can't be, 
y* know! And yet ” — his face darkened — “ and yet, by 
Jove, that’s it! . . . What an ass I’ve been— what an 
unutterable ass! . . . Oh!” 
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He sprang to his feet ; then stood looking down at the 
floor like a man dazed, afraid of his own thoughts. 

** Markham, I don’t like it — I don’t like it at all.” He 
spoke almost as if he were frightened. ‘‘ I tell you, there’s 
something terrible going on — something uncanny. The 
thought of it makes my flesh creep. ... I must be getting 
old and sentimental,” he added, with an effort at light- 
ness ; but the look in his eyes belied his tone. “ Why 
didn’t I see this thing yesterday ? . . . But I let it go 
on. . . .” 

We were all staring at him in amazement. I had never 
seen him affected in this way before, and the fact that he 
was habitually so cynical and aloof, so adamant to emotion 
and impervious to outside influences, gave his words and 
actions an impelling and impiessivc qu«ility. 

After a moment he shook himself slightly, as if to throw 
off the pall of horror that had descended upon liim, and 
stepping to Markham’s desk, he leaned over, resting on 
both hands. 

Don’t you see ? ” he as.ked. Skeel’s not coming. No 
use to wait — no use of our having come here in the first 
place. We have to go to him. He’s waiting for us. . . . 
Come! Get yout hat.” 

Markham had risen, and Vance took him firmly bythc arm. 

“ You needn’t argue,” he persisted. “ You’ll hate to go 
to him sooner or later. You might as well go now, don’t y* 
know. — My word! What a situation! ’’ 

He had led Markham, astonished and but mildly pro* 
testing, into the middle of the room, and lie now beckoned 
to Heath with his free hand. 

You, too, Sergeant. Sorry you had all this trouble. My 
fault. I should have foreseen this thing. A devilish shame ; 
but my mind was on Monets all yesterday afternoon. . . . 
You know where Skeel lives ? ” 

Heath nodded mechanically. He had fallen under the 
spell of Vance’s strange and dynamic importunities. 

‘‘Then don’t wait. — ^And, Sergeant! You’d better bring 
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Burke or Snitkin along. They won’t be needed here — 
nobody’ll be needed here any more to-day.” 

Heath looked inquiringly to Markham for counsel ; his 
bewilderment had thiown him into a state of mute inde- 
cision. Markham nodded his approval of Vance’s sugges- 
tions, and, without a word, slipped into his raincoat. A few 
minutcb later the four of us, accompanied by Snitkin, had 
entered Vance’s car and were lurching up-town. SwacLei 
had been sent home ; ihe ofhcc had been locked up ; and 
Burke and Emery had departed for the Homicide Bureau 
to await further instructions 

Skeel lived in 35th Street, neai the East Ri\er, in a dingy, 
but once pretentious, house which formerly had been the 
residence of some old family of the better class It now had 
an air of dilapidation and decay ; there was rubbish in the 
area-way ; and a laige Mfn announcing rooms for lent was 
posted in one of the ground-floor windows. 

As WL drew’ up before if Heath sprang to the street and 
looked sharply about him Piesently he e-piul an unkempt 
man slouching in the doorw ly ut a gioc cry-store di igonally 
opposite, and beckoned to him. Ihc niau sliambltd over 
furth cly 

“ It’s all light, Guilhiylc,” the Sergeant told him. W'e’rc 
paying the Dude a sot lal visit. — ^What’s the iioublc ? Vliy 
didn’t you report t ” 

Gdilfovk looked sui prised. 

‘‘ I w IS told tc' j h< ne in when he left the hou^'e, sir. But 
he ain’t left yet. Mallcny tailed him home hi'-t nigld round 
ten o’clock, and 1 rebevc^l Mallory at nine this niorning. 
The Dude’s still inside,” 

“ Of course he’s still inside, Sergeant,” said Vance, a bit 
imp uiently. 

“ Where’s his room situated, Guilfoyle ? ” asked Heath, 

“ Second floor, at the back.” 

“ Right. We’re g(‘Ing in.— Stand by.” 

“ Look out for him,” aJmonisJicd Giiilfr ylc. “ Hc’& got 
a gat.” 
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Heath took the lead up the worn steps which led from 
the pavement to the little vestibule. Without ringing, he 
roughly grasped the door-knob and shook it. The door was 
unlocked, and we stepped into the stuffy lower hallway. 

A bedraggled woman of about forty, in a disreputable 
dressing-gown, and with hair hanging in strings over her 
shoulders, emerged suddenly from a rear door and came 
toward us unsteadily, her bleary eyes focussed on us with 
menacing resentment. 

Say’ ” she burst out, in a rasping voice. “What do 
ycusc mean by bustin’ in like this on a respectable lady ? ” 
And she launched forth upon a stream of profane epithets. 

Heath, who was nearest her, placed his large hand ever 
her face, and gave her a gentle but firm shove backward. 

“You keep out of this, Cleopatra!” he advised her, and 
began to ascend tlic stairs. 

The second-fi(H'r liallway was dimly lighted by a small 
flickering gas-jet, and at the rear we could distinguish tlie 
outlines of a single door set in the middle of the wall. 

“ That’ll be Mr. S keel’s ab<jde,” observed Heath. 

lie walked up to it and, dropping on( hand in licl.t 
coat-pocket, turned the knob. Hut the door wms kicked. 
He then kncxwkcd violently upon it, and placing car to 
the jamb, listcneii. Snitkiii stood directly bthind him, his 
hand aKo in Lis pocket. The rest of us remained a little in 
the rear 

Heallt had kne ked a second lime when voice 

spc.ke up from the semi-darkness. 

“I say, Scigcant, you’re wasting time wdth all thu 
formality/’ 

“ I guess you're tight,” came the arsvver after a incment 
of what seemed unbearable silence. 

Heath bent down and looked at the lock. Then he took 
some instrument from his pocket and inserted it into the 
keyhole. 

” You’re rinht,” he repealed ” The key's gone.” 

He stepped bad: and, b.tUncing on his tocb Hke a sprinter, 
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sent his shoulders crashing against the panel directly over 
the knob. But the lock held. 

Come on, Snitkin,” he ordered. 

The two detectives hurled themselves against the door. 
At the third onslaught there was a splintering of wood and 
a tearing of the lock’s bolt through the moulding. The door 
swung drunkenly inward. 

The room was in almost complete darkness. We all 
hesitated on the threshold, while Snitkin crossed warily to 
one of the windows and sent the shade clattering up. The 
yellow-grey light filtered in, and the objects of the loom at 
once took definable form. A large, old-fashioned bed pro- 
jected from the wall on the right. 

“ Look! ” cried Snitkin, pointing ; and something in his 
voice sent a shiver over me. 

Wc pressed forward. On the foot of the bed, at the side 
toward the door, sprawled the crum})led t>ody of Skeel. 
Like the Canary, he had been strangled. His head hung 
back over the foot-board, his face a hideous distortion. His 
arms were outstretched and one leg trailed over the edge of 
the mattress, jesting on the floor. 

“Thuggee,” murmured Vance. “Lindquist mentioned 
it, — Cuiious! ” 

Heath stood staling fixedly at the body, his shoulders 
hunched. His normal ruddiness of complexion was gone, 
and he seemed like a man hypnotised. 

“ Mother o’ God! ” he breathed, awe-strickcn. And with 
an involuntary motion, he crossed himself. 

Markham was shaken also. He set his jaw rigidly. 

“ You’re liglit, Vance.” Jlis voire was strained and un- 
naturil. “ Something sinister and terrible has been going 
on here. . . , There’s a fiend loose in this town — a werewolf.” 

“ 1 wouldn’t say that, old man.” Vance regarded the 
murdered hkeel critically. “ No, I wouldn't say that. Not 
a werewolf. Just a desperate human being. A man of 
extremes, perhaps — but quite rational, and logical — oh, 
how deuced logical! ” 



Chapter XXIV 
AN ARREST 

Sunday^ p,fn,^ Monday, a.m, ; September 16/A-17/A) 

The investigation into SkeePs death was pushed with great 
vigour by the luthorities. Doctor Doremus, the Medical 
Examiner, arrived promptly and declared that the crime 
had taken place between ten o’clock and midnight Imme- 
diately Vance insisted that all the men who were known to 
have been intimately acquainted with the Odell girl — 
Manniv, Lindquist, Cleaver, and Spotsvvoode — be inter- 
viewed ai once and made to explain where they were during 
these two hours. Markham agreed without hesitation, «and 
gave the older to Heath, who at once put four of his n.en 
on the ta&L 

Mallory, the detective v^ho had shadowed Skeel the 
pre\ ions night, was questioned regarding possible visitors ; 
but inasmuch as the ^'ous* where Skccl h\ed accommodated 
ovei twenty roomers, w^ho were constantly coming and 
going at all rours, no information could be v dried through 
that ch innel. All tiuit M ^llorv could say definiteh wms that 
Skeel had returned home at aoout ten o'cloc v, and had not 
C( m * out igiin The landlady, )bcred and subdiieJ by the 
traaed'% repudiated all knowledge of tlie art lir. She ex- 
plniiiLd th It she had been ill ” in her room trom dinner- 
time until we had disturbed her rrvupeiation the next 
morning. The front dour, it seemed, was never locked, since 
her tenants objected to such an unnecessary inconvenience. 
The tenants themselves were questioned, but without 
result : they' were not of a class likclv to give information to 
the police, even had they possessed any. 
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The finger-print experts made a careful examination of 
the room, but failed to find any marks except Skeel’s own^ 
A thorough search through the murdered man’s effects 
occupied several hours ; but nothing was discovered that 
gave any hint of the murdeier’s identity. A .38 Colt auto- 
matic, full) loaded, was found under one of the pillows on 
the bed ; and eleven hundred dollars, in bills of large de- 
nomination, was taken from a hollow brass curtain-rod. 
Also, under a loose board in the hall, the missing steel chisel, 
with the lissure in the blade, was found. But thc'^e items 
were of no value in solving the mystery of Skccl’s death ; 
and at four o’clock in the afternoon the room was closed 
with an emergency padlock and put under guard. 

Markham and Vance and I had remained several hours 
after oui discovery of the body. Markhaiu had taken imme- 
diate charge of the case, and had conJucte(^ the inicrrogi- 
tion of tlie tenants Vance had watched the routine activi- 
ties of the police with unwonted intentness, and had even 
taken part in the search. lie had seemed panicuLirly inter- 
ested in bkee! s evening clothes, and had examined them 
garment by garment. Heath liad looked at him frrmi time 
to time, but there had been neither contempt nor aiiiiisement 
in the Sergeant’s glances. 

At h.ilf-pasi two Marlvhara departed, after mh»rniing 
Heath that he would be at the Stuyv’esant Club during the 
remainder of the dav ; and \'ance and I went v itli liim. 
We h.ad a belated luncheon in the empty grill, 

“ This Skeel episod*' rather knocks the foundatitm from 
under everytliing,” Markli<ain s'dd dispiiitedly, as miT coffee 
was sensed. 

(111, no —not that,” Vance answered. “ Rather, let us 
say that it has added a new' column to the edifice of my 
giddy theory.” 

“ Your theory — ^yes. It’s about all that’s left to go on.” 
Markham sighed. “ It has certainly received substantiation 
this morning. . . . Remarkable how you called the turn 
when Skeel failed ‘o show' up.” 
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Again Vance contradicted him. 

You restimate my little flutter in forensics, Mark- 
ham dear. You see, I assumed that the lady^s strangler 
knew of Skeel’s offer to you. That offer was probably a 
threat of some kind on Skeel’s pait ; otherwise he wouldn’t 
have set the appointment a day ahead. He no doubt hoped 
the victim of his threat would become amenable in the 
meantime. And that money hidden in the curtain- rod leads 
me to think he was blackmailing the Canary’s murderer, 
and had been refused a further donation just before he 
phoned )ou yesterday. ’Fhat would account, too, for hia 
having kept his guilty knowledge to himself all thi^ lime.” 

You may be light. But now we’re worse off than ever, 
for w^e haven’t even Skeel to guide us.” 

‘■‘At le iSt we’ve foiced our elusive culprit to commit a 
second crime to cov er up his first, don’t know. And when 
wo have learned what the Canar)’i> various amorists were 
doing last night between ten and twelve, we may have some- 
thing sugge-^tive on which to w</rl:. -By the In e, w hen may 
wc expect this thrillin’ information ? ” 

‘‘It depends upon what luck Heath’s men have. To- 
night some time, if e\erything goes well.’' 

It w’as, in fact, about half-past eiLrht when lit uh tele- 
phoned the reports But here again ^Tarkhani weened to 
have drawn a blank, A less satisfactorv account could 
scarcely be imagined. Doctr-r l^indquisi had ^inffereJ a 
‘‘ nervous stroke ” tlie pieced ng aiiermion, iiii h lO been 
taken to the Episcopal Hospital He was still there under 
the care of two eminent physicians whose word it was im- 
jH)Ssible to doubt ; and it would be a week at least before 
he wcmld be able to resume his wc>rk dhl^ KyH>rt was the 
only definite one of the tour, and it compleuK’ ex meraied the 
di'ctor li'^m any participation in the previous night’ crime. 

By a curious coincidence neither M inuix, nor Cleaver, 
nor Spoiswoode could furnish a satisfactory alibi All three 
of them, according to their statements, had remained at 
home the night before. The weather Itad been iiiolenicnt ; 
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and ^though Mannix and Spotswoode admitted to having 
been out earlier in the evening, they stated that they had 
returned home before ten o’dock. Mannix lived in an 
apartment-hotel, and, as it was Saturday night, the lobby 
was crowded, so that no one would have been likely to see 
him come in. Cleaver lived in a small private apafl’Jltoent- 
house without a door-man or hall-boys to observe liis pSiOve- 
mcnts Spotswoode was staying at the Stuyvesant Club, and 
since his rooms were on the third floor he rarely used the 
elevator, Moi cover, there had been a political reception and 
dance at the club the prc\ lous night, and he miglit have walked 
in and out at random a dozen times without being noticed 
Not what you’d call illuminatin’,” said Vance, when 
Markham had pivcn him this information 
“It ehminites Lindquist, at any rate.” 

“ Quite. And, automatically, it eliminates him as an 
object of suspicion m the Canary’s de*th afso , for these 
two enmes are part of a whole — intetrers of the same 
piohlem. They complement each other The latter was 
conceived in r^jlation to the first -wus, in fact, a logical 
outgrowth of it.” Markham nodded. 

“That’s reason ible enough. Anyway, I've pissed the 
combaiiN^c stage, I think J’l] drift for a while on the 
stream of your theor) and what hippcns ” 

“ What irks me is the disquietin’ feeling that positi\ely 
nothmg will happen unless we force the issue. The lad wlio 
manoeuvred those two obits had real bean in him.” 

As he spoke Spotswoode entered the room and looked 
about as if searching roi someone Caichmg sight otMaikham 
he came briskly forward, with a look of inquisitive perplexity 
“ Forgive me for intruding, sir,” he apologised, nodding 
pleasantly to Vance and me, “but a police officer was here 
this afternoon inquiring as to my whereabouts last night. 
It struck me as strange, but I thought little of it until I 
happened to see the name of Tony Skecl in the headlines of 
a ‘ special ’ to-night and read he had been strangled 1 
remember you asked me regarding such a man m connection 
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with Miss Odell, and I wondered if, by any chance, there 
could be any connection between the two murders, and if 
I was, after all, to be drawn into the affair.” 

** No, I think not,” said Markham. “ There seemed a 
possibility that the two crimes were related ; and, as a 
matter of routine, the police questioned all the close friends 
of Miss Odell in the hope of turning up something sugge*>- 
tive. You may dismiss the matter from your mind. I trust,” 
he added, the officer was not unpleasantly importunate.” 

“ Not at all.” Spotswoode’s look of anxiety disappeared. 
“ He was extremely courteous but a bit mysterious. — Who 
was this man Skeel ? ” 

A half-world character and ex-burglar. He had some 
hold on Miss Odell, and, I believe, extorted money trom her.” 

A cloud of angry disgust passed over Spotswoode’s face 

“A creature like that deserves the fate that overtook him.” 

Wc chatted on various matters until ten o’clock, when 
Vance rose and gave Maikham a reproachful look. 

‘‘ Pm going to try to recover some lost sleep. Pm tem- 
peramentally unfitted for a policeman’s life.” 

Despite this complaint, however, nine o'clock the next 
morning found him at the District Attorney's office. He 
had brought several newspapers with him, and was reading, 
with much arausemeut, the fiist complete accounts of 
Skeel’s murder, Monday was generally a busy day foi 
Markham, and he had arrived at the office befoie halt-past 
eight in an effort to clean up sc me pressing rt utine mirtcrs 
before proceeding with his investigation ol the Odell case. 
Heath, I knew% was to come for a conterence at ten o’clock. 
In the meantime there was notliing foi Vance to do bu^ 
read th^ newspapers ; and I occupied myself in like mannci. 

Punctually at ten Heath anived, and from his manner it 
was plain that something hid happened to cheer him im- 
measuiably. He was almost jaunty, and His formal, self- 
satisfied salutation to Vance was like that ot a conqueror 
to a vanquished adversary. He shook hands with Markham 
with more than his customary punctility. 
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‘‘ Our troubles are over, sir,” he said, and paused to light 
his cigar. “ I’ve arrested Jessup.” 

It was Vance who broke the dramatic silence following 
this astounding announcement. 

In the name of Heaven- -what for ? ” 

Heath turned deliber atcly, in no wise abashed by the 
other’s tone. 

“ For the murder of Margaret Odell and Tony Skcel.” 

“ Oh, my aunt!' Oh, my precious aunt! ” Vance sat up 
and staled at him in amazement. “ Sweet angels of heaven, 
come down and solace me ! ” 

Heath’s complacency was unshaken. 

“ You won’t need no angels, or aunts either, when you 
hear what I’ve found out about tliis fellow. Tve got liim 
tied up in a sack, ready to hand to the jury.” 

The first wave of Maikham’s astonishment had subsided 
Let's have the story, bergeant."’ 

Heath settled himself in a cfiair. He took a few moments 
to ariange Ijis thoughts. 

“ It’b like ti Is, sir. Yesterday afternoon 1 got tc; thinking. 
Here was Skecl murdered, same like Odell, after he’d 
promised to squeal ; and it ccil.tinly looked as ihrmsh the 
same guy had strangled both of ’em. Therefore, I tonrUided 
that there must've been tw'O guys in the apartmeji Mv)nday 
night — the Uude and the murderer — just like Mr. ^ .^nce 
has been saying all along Then 1 figured that tlity knew^ 
each otlier pretty well, because not only did the other fellow 
know where the Dude lived, but he naisi’t c been tvisc to the 
fact that the Dude was going to '^qucal yesterday. It looked 
to me, sir, like they liad pulled the Odell job together — 
which is why the Dude didn’t squeal in the first place. Hut 
alter the other fellow lost Ins nerve and threw the jewellery 
away, Skeel thought he’d play safe by tinning wState’s 
evidence, so he phoned you.” 

The Sergeant smoked a moment. 

1 nev^er put much stock in Mannix ana Cleaver and the 
Doc. 7'hey weren’t tlie kind to do a job like that, and they 
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ceit^mly weren’t the kind that would be mixed up with a 
jailbird like Skeel So I stood all three of ’em to one side, 
aiivl began looking round for a bad e/g — somebody who’d 
have been likelv to be bkccl’s accomplice But first I trit-d 
to figure out wiiat you might call the physical ol st iclcs in 
the case— that is, the snags we were up against in our 
rcconstrucliun of the crime ” 

A'^iin he paused 

‘‘ Now, the thing th it’s been bothering us rao-st is tint 
sich door How did it get uni olted alter six o’clock f And 
who bolt€ d it a^am aftei th“ crime ^ Skeel mu'-t’i c come in 
by It before eleven, beciust 1 t w “in the iparimtnt wlien 
Spotswoode and OJcll returned from the t^ Catre , ^ni lie 
}i baUy went out by it ix^cr Cleuer liad coire to the 
H mint at al)Out nndnigl t Bik that w c>j,l ming 
1 ow It got bolted ag in on the msi Ic Well, -si , I studied 

0 cr thiD foi 1 long nnie jc^tc’- ^ y, and tl cn I went up to 
the hou e and took motJicr look V the door Yourg 

ively was running the switchbc ^rl, und I a^ked him 
i\i t w'ls, for I w nted to ask him some question'* 
And S]U<lv told me kt d quit LiS^j Ai the dav Lcfcit — 
b iM id '•y aUernoon* ” 

M ith w uted to Ic th’ f ict s nk in 

‘‘I w I'j Ol Tn> wav doAii-t >\\n before the idt i c n to 
me iiien it liit n e sadden like , and the whole c 1 e Lioke 
w’cio <■ pen — Mi Maikliam, i ( body bu^ ]tsnip cji la’\r 
Lj < ned tn It side dxir an i locked it ig in— n Hv dy 1 jgurc 
it out for yoursell, sii — tJiough 1 guess )ou\c prett> well 
d melt die dv SI eel couldn’t ’\e done k Y d therew ^ n’l 

1 ibodv e^ e tl d > it ” 

Miilh iin liul beconc intcn'*ted, and lem^J forward 
“ Aflei this ide i had hit me,” He it]» eoitmucd, 
df tid< d t tike 1 ell mce, so T ^ >i out of tl e Subv%av at the 
V nil Srmon, ind plumed Spinh fir jessup’s addics- 
'1 hen I got my fit t good new “ . J essu L\ ed on Second 
Avenue, right uound llie corner freni Skeel’ I picked up 
i couple c t men tioin the IcKal station, and went to his house 
II 
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We found him packing up his things, getting ready to go to 
Detroit. We locked him up, and I took his finger-prints and 
sent ^em to Dubois. I thought I might get a line on him 
that way, because crooks don’t generally begin with a job 
as big as the Canary prowl.” 

Heath permitted himself a grin of satisfaction. 

“ Well, sir, Dubois nailed him up! His name ain’t Jessup 
at aU. The William part is all right, but his real moniker is 
Benton. He was convicted of assault and battery in Oak- 
land in 1909, and served a year in San Quentin when Skeel 
was a prisoner there. He was also grabbed as a lookout in 
a bank robbery in Brooklyn in 1914, but didn’t come to 
trial — that’s how we happen to have his fin^^cr piints at 
Headquarters. When we put him on the giill last night, he 
said he ch.inged his name after the Brookljn racket, and 
enlisted in the army. That’s all we could ge^out of him; Lut 
we didn't need any moic.- -Now, here are the facts : Jessup 
has served time for assault and battery. He was mixed up 
in a bank robbery. Skeel was a fellow prisoner of his. He’s 
got no alibi for Saturday night when Skeel was killed, and he 
lives round the comer. He quit his job suddenK Satuiday 
afternoon. He's husky and strong and could casilv have 
done the business, fie was planning his getaway \vhen we 
nabbed him. JrtJ- he’s the only person who could’ve 
unbolted and rebolttd that side dooi Mondiy night. . . . 
Is that a case, or ain’t it, Mr. Markham ? ” 

Markham sat several minutes iu thought. 

“ It’s a good case as far as it goes,” he said slowiy. “ But 
what was his motive in strangling the virl ? ” 

“ That’s easy. Mr Vance here suggested it the first day. 
You ren ember he asked Jessup about his tecliugs for C;dtll : 
and Jessup turned red and got nervous ” 

Oh, Lcjrd! ” exclaimed Vance. Am I to be made 
responsible for any part of this priceless lunacy f . . . Tiue, 
I pried into the chap’s emotiems toward the lady ; but that 
was before anything had come to light. I was bein’ careful 
— tryin’ to test each possibility as it arose.” 
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« Well, that was a lucky question of yours, just the same.” 
H'eath turned back to Markham. “ As I see it : Jessup was 
stuck on Odell, and she told him to trot along and sell his 
papers. He got all worked up over it, sitting there night after 
night, seeing these other guys calling on her. Then Skeel 
comes along, and recognising him, suggests burglarising 
Odcll^s apartment. Skcol can’t do the job without help, for 
he has to pass the ’plione operator coming and going ; and 
as he’s been there before, he’d be recognised. Jessup sees a 
chance of getting even with Odell and putting the blame on 
someone else ; so the two of ’em cook up the job for M nday 
night. When Odell goes out Jessup unlocks the side door, 
and the Dude lets himself into the apartment with his own 
key. Then Odell and Spots wwde arrive unexpectedly. Skeel 
hides in the closet, and after Spotswoode has gone, he acci- 
dentally makes a noise, and Odell bcreams. He steps out, 
and when she sees who he is, she tells Spotswoode it’s a 
mistake. Jessup now know^s Skeel has been discovered, ard 
decides tij make use of the fact. Soon after Spotswoode has 
gone, he enters the apartment with a pass-key. Skeel, 
thinking it’s somebody else, hides again in the closet ; and 
then Jessup grabs the girl and strangles her, intending to 
let Skeel get the crcs’it l(>r it. But Skeel comes out of hiding 
and they talk it over Finally they come to an agreement, 
and proceed with their original plan to loot the phee. 
Jessup tries to open the jewel- case with the poker, and Skeel 
finishes the job w ith liis chisel. They then go out. Skocl leaves 
by the side door, and Jessup rebolts it. The next day Skeel 
hands tlie swag to Jessup to keep till things blo\vo\ er; and Jes- 
sup gets scared and throws it away. Then thev have a row. 
Skeel decides to tell ever) thing, so he c j : i get out from under ; 
and Jessiip, suspecting he’s roing to do it, goes round to 
his hou'^e Saturday night and snangles him like he did Odell.” 

Heath made a gesture of fina]u\ and sank back in his chair. 

“ Clever — deuced clever,” murmured Vance. Sergeant, 
I apologise for my little outburst a moment ago. Your logic 
is irrepn ^chablc. You’ve reconstructed the crime beauti- 
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fully. YouVe solved the case It’s wonderful — simply 

wonderful. But it’s wrong.” 

‘‘ It’s right enough to send Mr. Jessup to the chair.” 

“ That's the terrible thing about logic,” said Vance. “ It 
so often leads one irresistibly to a false conclusion ” 

He stood up and walked across the room and back, his hands 
in his coat-pockets When he came abreast of Heath he halted 
I say, Sergeant ; if somebody else could have unlocked 
that side door and then rebolted it again afte’* the crime, 
you’d be w'illing to admit that it would weaken your case 
against J essup— eh, w hat ? ” Hcith was in a generous mood. 

Sure. Show me someone else who couldVe done that, and 
I’ll admit that majbe Tm wTong.” 

Skeel could have done it. Sergeant. And he did do it — 
without anyone knowing it” 

‘‘ Skeel! — This ain’t the age of miracles, fMr. \"ance.” 
Vance swung about and faced M irl ham 
‘‘ Listen! I’m telling ^ou Jessup’s innocent.” He spoke 
with a fen^our that ama/ed me “ And I’m going to prove 
It to you— some way. Mv thcor) is pretty complete; it’s 
deficient only in one or two small points ; and, Til confess, 
1 haven’t vet been able to put a name to the culprit But 
it’s the right theory, Markham, and it's diametric illy 
opposed to the Sergeant’s Ihcrcforc, \ou’ve got to give 
me an opporlunit) to demonsti itc it before y^ou proceed 
against Jessup. Now, I canh demonstrate it here ; so you 
and Heath must cornc with rr c to the (JdcU house It won’t 
rake over an hour But if it took a week, you’d have to 
come just the same.” He stepped nc ir i to the desk. 

“ I know that it was Skeel, and not Jessup, who unbolted 
that dvioi before the crime, and rcbolted it afterward. ’ 
Markham wa-^ impressed 
“ You know this* you know it for a fact 
Yes! And I know haw he did it! ” 
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Chapter XXV 

VANCE DEMONSTRATES 
{Monday^ September 17/A ; 11.30 ^ m.) 

Half an hour later we entered the little apartment-house 
in 71st Street. Despite the plausibility ot Heath’s case 
against Jessup, Markham was not entirely satisfied with the 
arrest; and Vance's attitude had sown further seeds of 
doubt in his mind The strongest point against Jessup was 
that relating to the bolting and unbolting of the side door ; 
and when Vance had asserted that he was able to demon- 
strate how Skeel could have manipulated his own entrance 
and exit, Markham, though only partly convinced, had 
agreed to accompany him. Heath, too, was interested, and, 
though supercilious, had expressed a willingness to go along 
SpKtlv, scintillani m his chocolate coloured suit, was at 
the switchboard, and stared at us apprcliensivcly. But 
when Vance suggested pleasantly that he take a ten-minute 
walk round the block, he appe red greatly relieved, and lost 
no time in complying. 

The officer on guard outside of the Odell apartment came 
forward and saluted 

How goes it ? ” asked Heath Anj- \ibirors ? ” 

“ Only one- a toff who said he’d known the Canary and 
wanted to see the apartment. I told him to get an order 
from you or the Di&trict Attorne).” 

That was correct, officer,’’ said Markham ; then, 
turning to Vance: “Probably Spotswoodc — poor devil.” 

“ Quite,” murmured Vance, “ So persistent! Rosemary 
andalltha , . . Touchin’.” 
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Heath told the officer to go for a half-hour^s stroll ; and 
we were left alone. 

And now, Sergeant,” said Vance cheerfully, “ Pm sure 
you know how to operate <» switchboard. Be so kind as to 
act as Spively’s understudy for a few minutes — there’s a 
good fellow. . . . But, first, please bolt the side door — and be 
sure that you bolt it securely, just as it was on the fatal night.” 

Heath grinned good-naturedly. 

Sure thing.” He put his forefinger to his lips mysteri- 
ously, and, crouching, tiptoed down the hall like a burlesque 
detective in a farce. After a few moments he came tiptoeing 
back to the switchboard, his finger still on bis lips. Then, 
glancing surreptitiously about him with globular ears, he 
put his mouth to Vance’s ear. 

His-s-s-t ! ” he whispered. ‘‘ The door’s bolted. G-r-r-r 
. . .” He sat down at the switchb >ard. 4Vhen does the 
curtain go up, Mr. Vance ? ” 

‘‘ It’s up. Sergeant.” Vance fell in whh Heath’s jocular 
mood. Behold* The hour is half-past nine on Monday 
night. You are bpi\ely->not nearly so elegant, and you 
forgot the moustache — but still Spively. And I im tlie 
bedi7ened Sktel. For the sake of realism, please try to 
imagine me in chamois gloves and a pleated silk shirt. 
Air. Alarkham and Mr. Van Dine here represent ‘ the many- 
headed monster of the pit -And, by the by. Sergeant, let 
me have the key to the Od^ll apartment : Skeel had one, 
don’t y’ know.” 

Heath produced the key, and handed it over still grinning. 

‘‘ A word of sta>e-direction,” Vance continued. ‘‘ When 
I have departed by the front door, you arc to wait exactly 
three minutes, and then knock at the late Canary’s apartment. 

He sauntered to the front dooi and, turning, walked 
back toward the switchboard. Markham and I ^rood behind 
Heath in the little alcove, facing the front of the building. 

Enter Mr. Skeel * ” announced Vance. Remember, 
it’s half-past nine.” Then, as he came abreast of the 
switchboard : Dash it all ! You forgot your lines. 
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Sergeant. You should have told me that Miss Odell was 
out. But it doesn’t matter. . . , Mr. Skeel continues to 
the lady’s door . . . thus.” 

He walked past us, and we heard him ring the apartment 
bell. After a brief pause, he knocked on the door. Then 
he came back down the hall, 

“ I guess you were right,” he said, quoting the words of 
Skeel as reported by Spively ; and went on to the front door. 
Stepping out into the street, he t urned toward Broadway. 

Foi exactly three minutes wc waited. None of us spoke. 
Heath had become serious, and his accelerated puffing on 
his cigar bore evidence of his state of expectancy. Markham 
was frowning stoically. At the end of the three minutes 
Heath rose and hurried up the hall, with Maikham and me 
at his heels. In answer to his knock, the apartment door 
was opened fiom the inside. Vance was standing in the 
little loyer. 

“ The end of ihe first act,” he greeted us airily. “ Thu'^ 
did Mr. Skeel enter the lady’s boudoir Monday night after the 
side door had been bolted, without the operator’s seeing 
him.” 

Heath narrowed his eyes, but said nothing. Then he 
suddenly swung round and looked down the rear passage- 
way to the oak dour at the end. The handle of the bolt 
was in a vertical position, showing that the catch had been 
turned and that the door was unbolted. Heath regarded 
it for several moments; then he turned his eyes toward 
the switchboard. Presently he let out a gleeful whoop. 

“ \^ery good, Mr. Vance — very good’ ” he proclaimed, 
nodding his head knowingly. ‘‘That was easy, though. 
And it don’t take psychology to explain it.- -After you rang 
the apartment bell, you ran down this rear h illway and 
unbolted the door. Then you ran back and knocked. After 
that you went out the front entrance, turned toward 
Broadway, swung round across the street, came in the 
alley, walked in the side door, and quietly let yourself into 
the apartp ^nt behind our backs.” 
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“ Simple, wasn’t it ? ” agreed Vance. 

“ Sure.” The Sergeant was almost contemptuous. “ But 
that don’t get you nowheie. Anybody could’ve figured it 
out if that had been th^ only problem connected vdth 
Monday night’s operations. But it’s the rebolting of tliat 
side door, after Skeel had gone, that’s been occupying my 
mind. Skeel might’ve — mind yon — got in the 
way you did. But he couldn’t ha\c got out that ^^ay, 
because the door was bolted the next moriiing. And if 
there was someone here to bolt the door after him, then 
that same person could’\ e unbolted the door for him earlier, 
without hi<? doing the ten-foot daslj down the rear hall to 
unbolt the door himself at half-past nine. So I don’t see 
that your interesting little diama helps Jessup out anv.’' 

Oh, but the dtama isn’t o\cr,” Vance icplied. 1 he 
curtain is about to go up on tlie next act^’ 

He ah lifted la-) eye- sliarpl). 

“ Vcali ? His t^me w« ::> one of almost jeering incredulity, 
hut liis expression was scan lung and dubious. \nd 
you’re going to show ii-> Low Skeel gut out and bolted ilic 
dura on the inulde without Je{*-up’s help f ” 

“ Th a is precisely wliat [ intend to Jo, my Sergeant.’' 

Heath ('pence! his mouth to speak, but thougla In’tter 
of it Instead, he niCrely sliiuggcd lii-> shoulders and g. \e 
Maikham i sly lool'. 

Let I'S repair to th ‘ public atrium,” proceeded Vance ; 
and he led us into the little reception-room diagonally 
()} posite to the switcliboaid. This loom, a& I have t \- 
pkancil, w^as just beyond the staircase, and along its rcrir 
wall lan the little passageway to the ‘•me dooi. (Aghrce 
at the acccmipanying diagratn will ckuifv the arrangement.) 

Vance ^lici)hcided us ceremoniously to cliaiis, and (ocked 
hi:> ev-^ at the Sergeant. 

You will be 'o good as to rest here until you heai me 
knock at the side door. Then come and open it for me.” 
lie went toward the archway. “Once more I pcisonate 
the departed Mr. Skeel ; so picture me again rn grandf 
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sartorially radiant. . . . The curtain ascends,*’ 

He bowed and, stepping from the reception-room into 
the main hall, disappeared round the comer into the rear 
passageway. 

Heath shifted his position restlessly and gave Markham 
a questioning, troubled look. 

** Will he pull it off, sir, do you think ? ” All jocularity 
had gone out of hi^ tone. 

“ I can’t sec how.” Markham was scowling. “ If he does, 
though, it will knock the chief underpinning from your 
theory of Jessup’s gi ilt.” 

** I’m not worrying,” declared Heath, ‘‘ Mr. Vance 
knows a lot ; he’s got ideas. But how in hell ? ” 

He was interrupted by a loud knocking on the side door. 
The three of us sprang up simultaneously and harried round 
the corner of the main hall. The rear ^ issagcuay was 
empty. There was no door or aperture of any kind on 
either side of it. It consisted of two bLnk walls ; and at 
the end, occupying almost its entire width, was the oak 
door wliich led to the court. Vance could have disappeared 
only tlirough that oak door. And the thing we all noticed 
at once— for our eyes hid Immediately sought it -was the 
horizontal position of the bolt-handle. This meant that 
the door was boiled. 

Heath was not merely astonished — he was dumbfounded. 
Markham had halted abmptl)-, and stood staring down the 
empty passageway <'s if he saw a ghost. After a momentary 
hesitation Heath walked rapidly to the door. But he did 
not open it at once. He went down on his knees before the 
lock and scrutinised the bolt carefully. Then he took out 
his pocket-knife and inserted the blade into the crack 
l>ctwcen the door and the casing. The point hallo'd against 
the inner moulding, and the edge of the Made scraped up^on 
the circular bolt. Tliere was no question that the heavy 
oak casings and mouldings of the door were solid and well 
fitted, and that the bolt had been securely thrown from 
the inside. Heath, however, was still suspicious, and, 
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grasping the door*knob, he tugged at it violently. But the 
door held firmly. At length he threw the bolt-handle to a 
vertical position and opened the door. Vance was standing 
in the court, placidly smoking and inspecting the brickwork 
of the alley wall. 

“ I say, M.'trkham,” he remarked, “ here’s a curious thing. 
This waU, d’ ye know, must be very old. It wasn’t built in 
these latter days of breathless efficiency. The beauty-loving 
mason who erected it laid the bricks in Flemish bond 
instead of the Running — or Stretcher — bond of oar own 
restless age. And up there a bit ” — he pointed toward the 
rear yard — is a Rowlock and Checkerboard pattern. V^ery 
neat and very pretty — more pleasing even than the popular 
Englisli Cros^ bond. And the mortar joints are all V-tooled. 
. . . Fancy! ” 

Maikham was fuming. 

“ Damn it, Vance! I’m not building brick walls. What 
I want to know is how you got out here and left the door 
bolted on the inside.” 

“Oh, that!” Vance crushed out his cigarette and re- 
entered the building “ I merely made use of a bit of clever 
criminal mechanism. It’s very simple, like all truly effective 
appliances —oh, simple beyond words. I blush at its sim- 
plicity. . . . Observe’ ” 

He took from his pocket a tiny pair of tweezers to the 
end of which w^as tied a piece of purple twine about four 
feel long. Placing the tweezers over the vertical I olt- handle, 
he turned them at a very slight angle to the left and then 
ran the twine under the door so that about a foot of it 
projected over the sill. Stepping into the court, he closed 
the door. The tweezers still held the bolt-handle as in a 
vice, and the suing extended straight to the floor and 
disappeared under the door into the court. Tlie three of 
us stood watching the bolt with fascinated attention. 
Slowly the string became taut, as Vance gently pulled 
upon the loose end outside, and then the downward tug 
began slowly but surely to turn the bolt-handle. When 
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the bolt had been thrown and the handle was in a horizontal 
position, there came a slight jerk on the string. The tweezers 
were disengaged from the bolt-handle, and fell noiselessly to 
the carpeted floor. Then as the string was pulled from 
without, the tweezers disappeared under the crack between 
the bottom of the door and ihe sill. 

Childish, what ? ” commented Vance, when Heath had 
let him in. “ Silly, too, isn't it ? And yet, Sergeant dc ir, 
that’s how the deceased Tony left the^e piemises last 
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Monday ni-'ht. . . . But V't's "o into fhe hidv’s apartn^ent, 
and ril icli you a story. I see that Mr. Spivrly has returned 
from his promenade ; so he can Resume liis telephonic 
duties and leave us Tree for a 

“ When did you think up that hocus-pocus with the 
tweezer? and stiing ? ” demanded Markham irritably, when 
we were seated in the Odell living-room. 

“ I didn’t think it up at all, don’t )’ know,” Vance told 
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him carelessly, selecting a cigarette with annoying delibera- 
tion. “It was Mr. bkeel’s idea. Ingenious lad-— ch, what I ” 
“Come, come!” Markham's equanimity was at last 
shaken, “ How can you possibly know that Skecl used this 
means of locking liimself out ? ” 

“ 1 found the little apparatus in his evening clothes 
yesierday morning.” 

“What!” cried Heath belligerently. “You took that 
out of Skecl's room \ esterda^ d-iing the search, without 
s ^ing an)r thing about it ? ” 

“ Oh, only after your fen cl *5 h id p issed it by. lu fact^ 
1 didn't <.\en look at the rciuleman’s clothes until ycjur 
ex’pcncnccJ scaulici^ had inspected them and relocked 
the wardrobe door. Y’ see, bertreant, this little tlurj/umbob 
was stuffed au<iy in one cf the j»ovlNcts oi SLcel’s dress 
u. iolcoat, un ler th' silvci dearci^o case. I'll admit I went 
o\cr Ilia c-venin^' suit lather loviiiby He wore it, y’ know, 
on the the 1 dv d | aiud tlii? Ihe, and 1 hoped to 

ft lid sou 0 sh "ht indie 'tion of his coil »1 or oion in the e\ em. 
When I found this li ilc ebrow | lucker, I hadn't the 
bli^,htcst inllin* of its tv nh canoe And the purple twine 
ittachtJ U) it be tlicred me lii,]afa]b% don’t y’ know 1 
^ould see tliat Mr bli^d didn't juta Lis eyebrows; and 
eecii ii he hid 1 e'*i i Muted to ih^ pruiicc, whv the 
iiio ? dJic twic/tr^* ue i delicate liflle gol 1 affair juot 
what the raviakiii Mar^^trel micdit have used; c nd last 
l'uc>(Hy moiuing 1 noticed a srn dl 1 ,cqucr tra' c miaming 
sindlar toilet i >sorics on I i dus"in t ..ear the 
jcwd-caac -But ilial wasn’t all.” 

lie polii*cd to ilie little Ncllitn waste ^ '•'.kct bc-'i^lc the 
escrit die, in v liidi lay' a lirgc crjirplt.J n t ss ot licavy 
paper. 

•■‘I also noticed that piece of d^'^carded wr. pping-pape^ 
stanqcd with the lUime of a A\eil knowm Filth Aveniie 
novelty shop ; and this m )rmi:u^, cm my wMy' down- town, 
] dropped in at the shop and lemned that they mike a 
pi..altc of tying up their bundles with piirplc twine. 
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Therefore, I concluded that Skeel had taken the tweezers 
and the twine from this apartment during his visit here 
that eventful night. . . Now, the question was ; Why 
should he have spent his time tying strings to eyebrow- 
pluckers ? I confess, with maidenly modesty, that I couldn’t 
find an answer. But this morning when you told of arresting 
Jessup, and emphasised the rebolting of the side door after 
Skcel's departure, the fog lifted, the sun shone, the birds 
began to sing. I became suddenly mediumistic : I had a 
psychic seizure. The whole modus oferandi came to me — 
as they say — in a flash. . . . T told you, Markham old 
thing, it w^ould take spiritualism to solve this case.” 



Chapter XXVI 

RECONSTRUCTING THE CRIME 
{Monday^ SepUrnbcr ijlh ; noon) 

When Vance Onlshed speaking, there was ‘several minutes’ 
silence. Markham sat deep in his chair glaring into space. 
Heath, however, was watching Vance with a kind of grudg- 
ing admiration. The cornw-stone in the foundation of his 
ca->e against Jessup had been knocked out, and the structure 
he had built was tottering precariously. Markham realised 
this, ami the fact played havoc with nis hopes. 

“ I wish your inspirations were moie helpful,” he grum- 
bled, turning liis gaze upon Vance. This latest revelation 
of yours puts us back almost to where we started from.” 

Oh, don’t be pessimistic. Let us face the future writh a 
b^-ight eye. . . . Want to hear my theory ? — it’s fairly 
b ilging with possibilities.” He arranged himself comfort- 
a‘dy in his chair. Skeel needed money — no doubt his silk 
shirts were running low— and after his unsuccessful attempt 
to extort it from the lady a week before her demise, he came 
here last Monday night. He had learned she wouM be out, 
and he intended to wait for her ; for she had probably 
refused to receive him in the custom’ry social way. lie 
knew the side door was bolted at night, and, as he didn't 
want to be seen entering the apartment, he devdsed the little 
scheme of unbolting the door for himself under cover of a 
futile call at half-past nine. The unbolting accomplished, 
he returned vta the alleyway, and let himself into the apart- 
ment at some time before eleven. When the lady returned 
with an escort, he quickly hid in the clothes-closet, and re- 
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mained there until the escort had departed. Then he came 
forth, and the lady, startled by his sudden appeal ance, 
screamed. But, on recognising him, she told Spotswoode, 
who was now hammering at tlie door, that it was all a 
mistake. So Spotswoode lan along and played poker. A 
financial discussion between SLeel and the lady — p' ibsl ly 
a highly acrimonious tiff — ensued. In the midst ol it the 
telephone lang, and Skeel bnatclicd off the receiver and saiil 
the Canary was out. The tiff was resumed ; but picsentlv 
another suitor appeared on the scene. Whether he 1 irig ll^e 
bell 01 let fjjnsclt in with a key 1 can’t say — piobrMy the 
latter, for the piiottC operator was un iware of lih vi'-ir. 
Skeel hid himstlf a second time in the closet, and luckily 
took the prccnition of himself in. Also, he quite 

naturally put his eye to the keyhole to see who the sctoai 
intruder ^^^as.” 

Vance peunted to llic clu^'o^ door. 

“The keyhole, you will ob cr\c\ n on a line with tie 
davenport ; «)nd <x^ Skeel p^trcvi out into the locmi iu ^ u/ 
a sight th It froze hi^ blc od 'J'he nc\v irrlvpl— in the ini 
perhap^i of ‘>oric cn icarine ccntcncc su/cd the lady ^ y tuc 
thioac and \ locecLkd to rhiottle her . . imagine ^ k<.( I’o 
eTTiOfi >ns, my de.a Alaikham, 'ilicie he WcM, ci nichi-'g in a 
dark clow'^t, and .1 feu f<‘*et T^om Idm ‘tuod a niuidaTi r in Mie 
act of stnnglipg a lady’ /V/ 1 j7iioinr f I don’t wc>nJci 
he was p< til lied and ccciik He s iw’ wlnt l.e im nuj. d 
to he maiii 1C d fijj\ m h" ,l2..nglcr’^ eyes; and T c* 
stun dwi mint hiv’-e bun a laiil^ }(»vvcrfu] cu utuie, wLlIv o 
bkv.ct was slcnJei and ilmost und^^isi/cj. . . . No, 77 jtr^{., 
Sl.u I u. isn’t Ji ivina- a^y. Ik lay doggo. And I c<,n’t s.ty 
‘Jiat I 1)1 line the begaar, what f ” 

Hen. k‘ a >'e=ture of intci lopalioii. 

“ \\ h U did tliC sUangler do next? Well, wel’* we’ll 
probtilly never know, now that Skccl, tlie horuficd witness, 
has gone to his IMaker. But 1 ratlici imagine he g^ut out ih u 
t.lack dot umcat-box, o] cued it with a key he l)<id lancn 
horn the lady’s hand-bag, and c-\lra<.tcJ a goodly imnibcr 
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of incriminating documents. Then, I fancy, the fireworks 
began. The gentleman proceeded to wreck the apartment 
in order to give the effect of a piofcssional burgl iry. He 
tore the lace on the lady’s gown and severed the sh )uldci- 
strap ; snatclicd her orchid corsage and threw it in her lap ; 
stripped off her rings and bracelets ; and tore the pendant 
from its chain. After that he upset the lamp, lifled the 
escritoire, ransacked the Boule cabinet, bjokc the mirror, 
ovti turned tlie cliaiib, toic the di ipcrics. . . . And all the 
time Skeel kept his eye glued to the Let hole with fascinated 
horror, afraid to mo\e, tcriificd lest he be discovcicd and 
sent to join lu*' erstwhile for by now he was lu 

doubt thoTouehly convinced that the m«.n out‘idc wa*- a 
raving lunatk . — I can’t say tha^' 1 envy Skccl his picdica- 
incnt : it was tit IJi^h, y’ know. R itlier! — And the deva^ta- 
tioii went on. He < oalcl hear it even when the opeiutiotis had 
pa^)Scd fioiij out his tadius of vLlon. And he himself was 
caught like a lat in a trap, wiui no means of escape. A 
harrowin’ situai’fu my word!'’ 

VaiKO SLiiohe 1 a moment, ami then shiited his po»Iuun 
tiightly. 

“ Y’ know^ M irkh mi, I imagine that the worst moment 
in the whol^ of SLcol’s cl eckcred career came whan th u 
mystcrioiis wieckti liic I to op^n the closet door hchmd 
wJiiali he was riouil in* . Fancy! There lie wa-j cornered, 
and n< t tw > iiKhes from him stood, apparently, i hoinicid.*! 
maniac ti) nig to gtt to him, rattling th rhin Lp'rk >Jc t f 
white pine. . . . Can you juetuic the blighterk^ relief w'hen 
the muideror finally rclcu''cd the knob ails'! tinned away' ? 
It’s a wonder he didn’t collipse fi am the ic'^ction. But he 
didn’t. Lleli^ituud .ind watched in a soit of h} ^ rotic panic, 
until he heard *1 e invader Imvc t’a aputmciit. Then, 
weak-kneed .nid in a cold sv\eal, he c.ane fuith and surveyed 
tlie battlefield. ” 

Vance glanced about him. 

‘‘ Not a pretty ‘■ight — eh, what ? And there on the daven- 
port reclined the lady’s stian'Je I hi^Av. That corpse was 
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Skeens dominant horror. He staggered to the table to look 
at it, and steadied himself with his right hand — that’s how 
you got your finger-prints. Sergeant. Then the realisation 
of his own position suddenly smote him. Here he was alone 
with a murdered person. He was known to have been inti- 
mate with the lady; and he was a buiglar with a record. 
Wlio would believe that he was innocent ? And though he 
had probably recognised the man who had negotiated the 
business, he was in no position to tell hi^ story. Evciy thing 
was against him — his sneaking in, liis pre&ence in the house 
at lialf-pist nine, his relations with the girl, his prolcssion, 
his reputation. He hadn’t a diance m the world. ... I 
sav, Markham, would you have credited his tale ? ” 

“Never mind thit,’’ retorted Markham. “Go on with 
your theory.” He and fleath had been listening with rapt 
inteiest. 

“ theory from this p<dnt on," lesurij^cd Vance, “is 
what you might term sell-developng. It yioceedo on its 
own inertia, so to speak— Skeel was confronted by the 
urgent problem of getting away and covering up his tracks. 
His miiid in tnis emergency became keen and highly active : 
his life was forfeit if he didn’t succeed. He be^^an to think 
luriously. He could hive left by the side door at once with- 
out being seen ; but then, the d<»or would have been found 
unbolt ed. And this fact, taken in connection with his eailicr 
visit thit night, would liave suggested his manner of un- 
bolting tiiC door. , . . No, tint method ot escape wouldn’t 
do -decidedly it wouldn’t do. He knew he was likdy, in 
any event, to be suspected of the murder, in view of his 
shad/ a^'Sociation with the lady and his general character. 
Motive, }>lace, opportunity’, time, means, conduct, and his 
own recoT J— all were against him. Either he must cover up 
his tracks, don’t y’ know, or else his career as a Lothario 
was at an end. A sweet dilemma! He realised, of course, 
that if he could get out and leave that side door bolted on 
the inside, he’d be comparatively safe. No one could then 
explain how he had come in or gone out, it would establish 
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his only possible alibi — a negative one, to be sure; but, 
with a good lawyer, he could probably make it hold. Doubt- 
less he searched for other means of escape, but found himself 
confronted with obstacles on every hand. The side door was 
his only hope. How could it be worked ? ’’ 

Vance rose and yawned. 

“ That’s my carcsbin’ theory. Skeel was caught in a trap, 
and with his shrewd, tricky brain he figured his way out 
He may have roimed up and down these two icoms for 
hours before he hit on his plan ; and it’s not unlikely that 
he appealed to tlie Deity with an occtskmal ‘ Oh, my God! ’ 
As for \u^ isi jp the tw’’ee7ers. I’m inclined to think the 
mechanism of the idea came to him almost immediately.— 
Y’ know. Sergeant, this locking of a doonon the inside is an 
ol 1 tiicl There arc any number of recorded cases of it in 
the Clin in d liteiaturc of Europe. Indeed, in Professor 
H ms Gross’s handbook of criminology there’s a whole 
cliaptet on the devices used by burglars for illegal entries 
and e>i^3 ‘ But all such devices have had to do with the 
locking- not the bolting of doors. The principle, of course, 
U the same, but the technic is different. To lock a door on 
tlic inside, a needle, or strong slender pin, is inferred 
ibrourh the bow of the key, and pulled dowmwcird with a 
•j^ring But on the ^’dc door of this house there is no lock 
and key ; nor is there a bow in the bolt Imn lie.- Now, the 
rcsuurcciul bkcel, wltilc pacing nertocslv'- about, lookiiig tor 
something that might offer a sugnestion, probably espied 
the ttveezers on the lady’s dreb^ng-table- no lady nowa- 
days 13 without these little evebrow-pluckcrs, don’t y* 
know — ani immediately his problem was solved. It re- 
mained onl\' to test the device. Before departing, however, 
he chisellcvl open the jewel-case whhh the other chap had 
merely dinted, and found the solitaire diamond ring that 
he later attempted to pawn. Then he erased, as he thought, 
all his finger-prints, forgetting to wipe off the inside door- 

^The treatise referied to by Vance wa** Hanahuch fur UnUrsuthur gs, 
richter als System djr Krtmtt altsttk 
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knob of the closet, and overlooking the hand-mark on the 
tabic. After that, he l^*t IdinsLlf out quietly and re bolted 
the bide door the same as I did, stuffing the twce/eis in his 
Waistcoat pocket and forgetting them.” 

Heath nodded his head oracularly. 

“ A ciooL, no matter how clevei he is, always overlooks 
something ” 

“ Wn\ ingle out crooks for \our ciiti».i>m, Scree 
asked \kince 1 wil). Do >Owi know of inybody in this im- 
; erfect world who doesn’t always ovtrlocl< sc thing ? ” 
i it gave He nh ibcni nant sn iL “ h\cn the j cdice^ 1 I’l 
’ hnow', oveiiooked •] e tv\c'c ci^” 

T>irh gr'iiU(.J His (jg.o Ind gone out, lui he ithgiitcd 
1 l sk)wlv and thorc up-hl>. 

Wli It do ( a tlnnl ^ y^v, M irivL uu ' ” 
ll>e siti ati )n die n't hcc une nn cu de'^rci,' \ lo 
Tj o] ham’s i looia^ v nnnifiu. 

“ *dv thoor/ isn t exactly a LLndiii’ illi min itnii, said 
Vaiu^ ‘ Yet I wr>Jdri’t s» tint it Ui thills in i 'toiine 
^la^knc^J TliCi^ .ue < <. t 4iii inrcreiHcs to be cmiwn lioin 
ny \ iilcs 'lo ' it bi cd cither knetv or r^c('giii rd tlic 
niiiificitr , and ' iice lie 1 tl made m ^ d lii'’ j t Iro n tl e 
apartment and 1 d k oaecl v im di^^um oi sell ^onuJeiue, 
he unde e' ec^\^ lluln iiJevl hi iiomuidd coiiiici 1 [is 
death was nciel a^i< rhet manikstanon of cur iNfOf 
bent for lidding' hii ^cii ct jeran'* w.o inuoxcd Lim, 
f urthormiire, iny flj ae^v »,nis f 1 the ch’ dhd y^x d- 
casc, the 1 n -r-pniu , ti e iimi destc 1 d(»bct, the 1 ndii ^ (>f 
the gems in the n fuse iin —the pcrsrm who Look tlicni really 
didn’t w tm them, >’ 1 now and Skivls siIcUl-c It also 
exj.)laino the unboltn v and Loltng ol the side J mi.’' 

Ye sighed Wnihim. ‘"It seems to chini\ c\cr/- 
tliing but the one ill inq ort rit joint the idcnti y of the 
murJcrc r.” 

“ h' ictly,” s nj Vance “ La’s go to lunch.” 
llcitii morose and confu^^cl, ckoirted tor Police Hex'd- 
quartcp ; and Mail ham, V incc, ,diJ I 10 Je to Ddmonico’s, 
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where we chose the mnin dining-room in preference to the 
grill. 

“ The case now would srem to centre in Cleaver and 
Alanmx,” said Markham, when we had hnislied our luncheon. 
“ If your theory that the same man killed both Skecl and 
the Canary is correct, then Lindi]ui'=-t io out of it, for he 
certaitih was in the J pi^^cop d Ho'^pital Saturday ni<^lu 

“ Unite/’ agreed \ anee. ‘‘ The dortoi is unqucstionablv 
eliminated. . . Yes; C]ci\tr and MannLx- thcw’re the 
all irin’ twins. Doi'’l ^ee any aa) to cc' beyond them ” lie 
fM:)wned and sipped his cofhe. My origin d quartet is 
dvindlin>, and I d ir’t Id c it It nairows the thinu down 
too much thcie'3 no scoj. e hu the n ind, is it were, in only 
two choiv.es Whit if 1 e should <11 cceed in < lir^iiiating 

Clearer and Maimi\ ? Wi tre wojil we be ch, 

1\ )v ht rc, “SIT ] Iv nowhere. Aiid sc\ tme ot tin c| *aircT is 
gtdlt\ ; ht's till)/ to that constdm’ f It ran't I e bt >ts- 
w »ode and it < nj't he LinJqidst. Clu <cr an! M. nirx 
rent un two fr^m lour lca\cs two Simtle tilth’’ « lie, 
what ? 1'])^ onlv Hold la is, this r si n| le. Lnul. no’ 

- I sa\, 1) w(iidd th»* equation ivork oat if wc used 
cd ^cbi i, 01 lu nc d ni onomc ti^ , ' r diffeienMal c ds. al is ? 
fjvt’s cast it m the iiTnith din cp'^i^ n —or the fiih, u the 

‘‘iMh .” lie In ^ < hi tor j ]' in loth liaud^. ’■‘Oh, 

prvnni^e, Miiklnm pi >iaisc na thn ) f a’ll Iuk a kuid, 

gciitlc keeper lor me " 

‘‘I know how K(h l\e I c< u 111 th^ s ’ xc n.^iitd 
St iTe tor a wcc^ 

It’s the quiTht ilai th I’s dmli^ 'tc r 1 ," lu^med 
\hincc *' It w ’in^s me li w e 1 u letnd 1 , ’h u oil in such 
brutal li liion Td ^'^t in) \viing tv lie n tn time 

qu ir ct, , nd now it'= ^ nlv pai. **01 e of o^dti inJ 
proptution h is btcn outri/cd. . . I v mi ii)y ouaitet." 

“ I’m ifr dd \ (add ha\ c to bo o itislit. J with two 01 thcin,” 
Markhini returned >\carll\ ' (hiC cf them Can'l qualil), 
and one is in bed You might vCnd some ilowcrs to the 
hospital, if it would cheer \ou any." 
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One is in bed — one is in bed,” repeated Vance. ‘‘ Well, 
well — to be sure! And one from four leaves three. More 
arithmetic. Three! . . . On the other hand, there is no 
such thing as a straight line. All lines are curved , they 
transcribe circles in space. They look straight, but they’re 
not. Appearances, y’ know, — so deceptive! . . . Let’s 
enter the silence, and substitute mentation for sight.” 

He gazed up out of the great windows into Filch Avenue. 
For several moments he sat smoking thoughtfully. When 
he spoke again, it was in an even, deliberate voice. 

“ Markham, would it be difficult for you to invite Mannix 
and Cleaver and Spotswoode to spend an evening — this 
evening, let us say — in your apartment ? ” 

Markham set down his cup with a clatter, and regarded 
Vance narrowly. 

What new harlequinade is this ? ” 

Fie on you! Answei my question.” 

‘‘ Well — ol course —I might arr invc it,” replied Markham 
hesitatingly. “ They’re all more 01 less under my jurisdic- 
tion at present.” 

So that such an invitation would be rathei in line with 
the situation — eh, what ? And they wouldn’t be likely to 
refuse you, old dear- -would tliey ? ” 

“ No ; I hardly think so. . . .” 

‘‘ And if, when they i'tad assembled in your quarters, you 
should piv:)pose a few hands ot poker, they’d probably accept, 
without thinking the suggestion strange ? ” 

“ Probably,” said Markham, nonplussed at \ ance’s 
amazing request. Cleaver and Spotswoode both play, I 
know , and Mannix doubtless knows the game. Bat why 
poker ? Are you serious, or has your threatened dementia 
already overtaken you ? ” « 

“ Oh, I’m deuced serious.” Vance’s tone left no doubt as 
to the fact. The g-ime of poker, d’ ye sec, is the crux of 
the matter. I knew Cleaver was an old hand at the game ; 
and Spotswoode, of course, played with Judge Redfern last 
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Monday night. So that gave me a basis for my plan. Man- 
nix, we’ll assume, also plays.*’ 

He leaned forward, speaking earnestly. 

“ Nine-tenths of poker, Markham, is psychology ; and 
if one understands the game, one can learn more of a man’s 
inner nature at a poker table in an hour than during a year’s 
casual association with him. -^You rallied me once when I 
said I could lead you to the perpetrator of any crime by 
examining the factors of the crime itself. But naturally I 
must know the man to whom I am to lead you ; otherwise 
I cannot relate the psychological indications of the crime 
to the culprit’s nature. In the present case, I know the kind 
of man who committed the crime ; but I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the suspects to point out the guilty one. 
However, after our game of poker, I hope to be able to tell 
vou who planned and carried out the Canary’s murder.”^ 

Markham gazed at him in blank astonishment. He knew 
that Vance played poker with amazing skill, and that he 
possessed an uncanny knowledge of the psychological cle- 
mency involved in the game ; but he was unprepared for 
the latter’s statement that he might be able to solve the 
Odell murder by means of it. Yet Vance had spoken with 
such undoubted earnestness that Markham was impressed. 
I knew what was pa^-^ing in his mind almost as w^ell as if he 
had voiced his thoughts. He was recalling the way in which 
Vance had, in a former murder case, put his finger un- 

^ Recentl) I ran across an article by Doctor George A Dors( j , pro- 
ftii )rofanthropoloi} at the Universit)- of Chicago, and authoi ol“Why 
We Act Like Human Beings,” t^hich bore inlimatt testimui v to the 
8<ientihc accu»acj of Vances theory. In it Doctor Dorsey said. 
“ Pokei is a cross-section of life. 7 he way a man bclia\ es in a poker game 
is the way he behaves in life. , . . Ills success or failure lies in the way his 
physical organism rtspOiidt to the stimuli su| plied by the game. . . 
l^have studied hum irity all my life from the anthropologic and psv- 
cWogical view-point And 1 have yet to find a bciicr lal oratory ex- 
ercise than to obsci\ e the manncis of men as tiiev see my raise and come 
back at me. . . . The psychologist’s verbalised, visceral, and manual 
behaviours are functioning at their highest in a poker game. .... I can 
trutnfully say that 1 learned about iner from poUer.” 
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erringly on the guilty man by a similar piocess of psycho- 
logical deduction. And he was also telling himself that, 
however incompreljensible and seemingly extravagant 
Vance’s requests wxre, theie was always a fundamentally 
sound reason behind them 

‘’’Damn it! he muttered at last. The v^holc scheme 
seems idiotic. , . . And yet, if you reaUy want a game of 
poker with these men, IHe no special objection. It’ll get 
you nowhere— ril tell you that beforehand. It’s stark 
non'^ense to suppose that you can find the gu’lty man by 
such fiinta«^tic menus.’' 

Ah, well,” siHied \ anc( , “ a little futile lecrcntion wdll 
do us no licirm.” 

‘‘ Kilt why do you include ProtswooJc ? ” 

“ K'ally, y’ know. 1 li i\cnb the shelitcsl notion -except 
of course, th it he’s one of my ciUaUit. And we’ll need an 
extra h ind 

Wed, don't tell me attciwarci- that I’m to lock him up 
fur minder. I’d hj\e to dr.Av the line. Strange as ir may 
seem to your layman’s mind, T wouldn’t caie to prosecute a 
man, kiKwime tli.a it was physically iinj>o>a‘blc for him to 
have commitied the <"rimc ” 

to fJuat.” drawled \\incc, “ the only obstacle tluit 
St ind in the w ly of f h} sicalmn obsibiliiie nc maUii.il laets. 
And in itcrialfacti>aieijotoiiou'-l) deceivin’. Rtal!y,y' knov , 
y<<u 1 iwyeis would do better if you ignoied iIh'iii cntTcly.” 

MarlJiani did n(>t di /cm to an^^wer '»uth liercsy, but die 
IojL he gave \ ance v mo t cxg repave. 



Chapter XXVII 

A GAME OF POK ER 

{Monday^ September ; 9 'h.m) 

Vancf and 1 went liome alter lunch, and at al)Out four 
o’clock Maiklinm telephoned to say that he had made tlie 
necessary arrangements for the evening with Spotswoode, 
Mannix, ind Clearer. Immediately following this confirma- 
thni Vance lett the house, and did not return until nearly 
eight oVloch. Tliough 1 was filled with cuiio'^ity at so un- 
usual a prcK ceding, he refused to enlighten me. But when, 
at a quartet to nine, we went d(»wnstairs to the waiting car, 
there was a man 1 did not know in the tonneau : and 1 at 
once connected him with Vance’s mysterious absence. 

“ I’ve asked Mr. Allen to jean us to-night,’' Vance vc»uch- 
snfed, when he had mtroduced us. You don’t play poker, 
and w'c really need another hand to make tlie game interest- 
in, v’ know Mi. Allen, by the bye, is an ohi antagonist of 
mine.” 

Tlie fact that Vance would, a[''parentl> without per- 
mission, bring an aniiuiicd guest to Markham’s apartment 
ania/cd mo but little more than the \ ear.ince of the man 
himself. He was r itl. or short, with sharp, shr(‘wd features ; 
and what I saw of liis hair beneath hi*' ]auntil_\ fij ped hat 
was black and sleek, like the painted h oi 01. Ja['anese dolls*. 
I noted, too, that Ids c\cning tie w.is erlbtiKvl by a design 
of tiny w’hitc forget-me-nots, and that his bhirt-ficml vms 
adorned with diamond studs. 

The contrast between him and tlie immaculateK stylish 
and incficulouslv coriect ^’an c v\aij aggie^bitcly e\ ident. 

24 i 
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1 wondered what could be the relationship between them. 
Obviously it was neither social nor intellectual. 

Cleaver and Mannix were already on hand when we were 
ushered into Markham’s drawing-room, and a few minutes 
later Spotswoode arrived. The amenitiA of introduction 
over, we w^ere soon seated comfortably about the open log 
fire, smoking, and sipping very excellent Scotch high balls. 
Markham had, of course, accepted the unexpected Mr. 
Allen cordially, but his occasional glances in the lattei’s 
direction told me he was having some difficulty in recon- 
ciling the man’s appearance with Vance’s sponsorship. 

A tense atmosphere lay beneath the spurious and affected 
affabiliij of the little gathering. Indeed, the situation was 
scarcelv conducive to spontaneity Here were three men 
each of whom was known to the others to have been inter- 
ested in the same woman ; and the reason for their having 
been brought together was the fait that this woman had 
been murdered Markham, however, handled the situation 
with such tact that he 1 irgcly succeeded in giving each one 
the feeling of 1 cing a disinterested spectator summoned 
to discuss an abstract problem Tie explained at the outset 
that the “ conference ” had been actuated by his failure 
to find any app’-oach to the problem of the murdci He 
hoped, lie said, by a purely informal discussion, divested 
of all oflicialism and coercion, to turn up some suggestion 
tliat might lead to a fruitful line of inquiry His manner 
was one of fiiendly appeal, and when he finished speaking 
the general tension had been noticeably relaxed 

During the discussion that followed I was interested in 
the various attitudes of the men concerned Cleaver spoke 
bitterly of his part in the affair, and was more self-con- 
demnatory than suggestive. Mannix was voluble and pre- 
tentiously candid, but beneath his comments ran i strain 
of apologetic wariness Spotswoode, unlike Mannix, seemed 
loath to discuss the matter, and maintained a consistently 
reticent attitude. He responded politely to Markham’s 
questions, but he did not succeed entirely in hiding his 
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resentment at thus being dragged into a general discussion. 
Vance had little to say, limiting himself to occasional 
remarks directed always to Markham. Allen did not once 
speak, but sat contemplating the others with a sort of canny 
amusement, 

The entire conversation struck me as utterly futile. Had 
Markham really hoped to gamer information from it, he 
would have been woefully disappointed. I realised, though, 
that he was merely endeavouring to justify himself for 
having taken so unusual a step, and to pave the way for 
the game of poker which Vance had requested. When the 
time came to broach the subject, however, there was no 
difficulty about it. 

It was exactly eleven o’clock when he made the sug- 
gestion, blis tone was gracious and unassuming ; but by 
couching his invitation in terms of a personal request, he 
practically precluded declination. But his verbal strategy, 
1 felt, was unnecessary. Both Cleaver and Spotswoode 
seemed genuinely to welcome the opportunity of dropping 
a distasteful discussion in favour of playing cards ; and 
Vance and Allen, of course, concurred instantly. Mannix 
alone declined He explained that he knew the game only 
Slightly, and disliked it ; though he expressed an enthusi- 
astic desire to w^atch die others. Vance un^ed him to recon- 
sider, but without success; and Markham finally ordered 
his man to arrange the table for five. 

I noticed that Vance waited until Allen had taken his 
place, and then dropped into the chair at hib right. Cleaver 
took the seal at Allen’s left. Spotswoode sat at Vance’s 
right ; and then came Markham. Mannix drew up his chair 
midway behind Maikham and Cleaver, [Sec next page] 

Cleaver first named a rather moderdic limit, but Spots- 
woode at once suggested much larger stakes. Then Vance 
went still highei, and as both Markham and Allen signified 
their agi cement, his figure was accepted. The prices placed 
on the chips somevshat took my breath away, and even 
Mannix whistled softly. 
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That all five men at the table were excellent players 
became obvious before the game had progressed ten 
minutes. For the first time that night Vance’s friend 
Allen seemed to have found his milieu and to be wholly 
at case. 

Allen won the first two hands, and Vance tbe third and 
fourth. Spotswoode then had a short run of good luck, 
and a little later Markham took a Hrge j ick-pot whidi 
put ium slight!) in the Icid. Cleaver was the onlv loser 
thus ftr; but in anotlior h df hour he had succeeded in 
recovering a large portion of Ids lossts Aftci tint \ ance 
forged steadily ahead, onl) to relinquish his winning stieik 
to Allen Then foi i aJiile the lortun«.,s of the game were 



r.ithcr cvcfiu distii^ il^d But later on h)th Clc ivcr ind 
S^otbw^orde tjec an to lose |f*t,jl . halt p i^t twcUe a 
gniii tiuospherv. li id *‘ettled ove*” the p irt\ , i( r hi di 
W'cic the stakes, ind so i i] idC did the betting ]Kriinii, 
that even for meti ([ int ills- such as all these pli\tis 
undoabtcdlv ^^crc the utk unis vihith contuiu ilh « hanged 
bands repicscntcd vcr\ eon^uhribJc items 

Just before one o’cliek, wlun the fever of he game had 
rciched ^ Idgh point, T s »w Xante plince quid ly at Alien 
and paos hi> handkerchief icross his ford ;ad. To a stianger 
the gesture would have been ^eiicctly natural; biP, so 
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familiar was I with Vance’s mannerisms, I immediately 
recognised its artificiality. And simultaneously I noticed 
that it was Allen who was shuffling the cards preparatory 
to dealing. Some smoke from his cigar evidently went into 
his eye at this moment, for he blinked, and one of the cards 
fell to the floor. Quickly retrieving it, he reshuffled the 
deck and placed it before Vance to cut. 

'riie hand was a jack-pot, and there was a small fortune 
in chips already on the table. Cleaver, Markham and 
Spotsw'oodc passed. The decision thus reached Vance, and 
he opened for an unusually large amount. Allen at once 
laid dotvn his hand, but Cleaver stayed. Then Markham 
and Spot sw code both dropped out, leaving the entire play 
betw'een Vance and Cleaver. Cleaver drew^ one card, and 
Vance, who had opened, drew two. Vance made a nominal 
w'ager, and Cleaver raised it substantially, V^ance in turn 
raised Clea\cr, but only for a small amount; and Cleaver 
again raised Vance — this time for an even larger sum than 
before. Vance hesitated, and crdled him. Cleaver exposed 
his hand triumphantly. 

Straight flush— jack high,'’ he announced. “ Can you 
beat that ? ” 

‘‘ Not on a twxi-card draw,” said \'ance ruefully. He 
put his cards dowm to show his openers. He had four kings. 

About half an hour later Vance again took out his hand- 
kerchief and passed it across his forehead. As bciore, I 
Jioicd that it was Allen’s deal, and also that tlie licnd was 
a jack-pot which had been twice sweetened. /Mien paused 
to take a drink of his liigh-ball and to light his cigar. Then, 
after \''ancc had cut the cards, lie dealt tJicm. 

Cleaver, Markham and Spotsw^oode passed, and again 
Vance opened, for the full amount of the pot. No one 
stayed except Spotswoode ; and this time it was a struggle 
solely betw^een him and Vance. Spotswoode asked for one 
card; and Vance stood pat. Then there followed a moment 
of almost breathless silence. Tlie atmosphere seemed to 
me to be elcctricallv charged, and I think tlie others sensed 
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it too, for they were watching the play with a curiously 
strained intentness. Vance and Spotswoode, however, 
appeared frozen in attitudes of superlative calm. I watched 
them closely, but neither revealed the slightest indication 
of any emotjon. 

It was Vance’s first bet. Without speaking he moved a 
stack of yellow chips to the centre of the table — it was by 
far the laigcst wager that had been made duiing the game. 
But immediately Spotswoode measured another stack 
alongside of it. Then he coolly and deftly counted the 
remainder of his chips, and pushed them all foiward with 
the palm of his hand, saying quietly : 

« The limit.” 

Vance shrugged almost imperceptibly. 

“ The pot, sir, is yours.” lie smiled pleasantly at Spots- 
woode, and put down his hand face up, to establish his 
openers. He had held four aces! 

** Gad! That's pokci ! ” exclaimed Allen, chuckling. 

“ Poker ? ” echoed Markham. “ To lay dawn four aces 
with all that money at stake I ” 

Cleaver also grunted his astonishment, and Mannix 
pursed his lips disgustedly. 

‘‘ I don’t mein any offence, y’ understand, Mi Vance,” 
he said. ‘‘ But looking at that play from a strictly business 
standpoint, I’d say you quit too soon.” 

Spotswoode glanced up 

“ You gentlemen wrong Mr. Vance,” he said. “ He played 
his hand perfectly. His withdrawal, even with four aces, 
was scientifically correct,” 

Sure it was,” agreed Allen. “ Oh, boy! What a battle 
that was! ” 

Spotswoode nodded and, turning to Vance, said * 

“ Since the exact situation is never likely to ov.cur again, 
the least I can do, by way of showing my appreciation of 
your remarkable perception, is to gratify your curiosity. — 
I held nothing.” 

Spotswoode put down his hand and extended his fingers 
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g;racefully towaids the upturned cards. There wcie re- 
vealed a five, six, seven, and eight of clubs, and a knave 
of hearts. 

“ I can’t say that I follow your reasoning, Mr. Spots- 
woodc,” Markham confessed. “ Mr. Vance had you beaten 
— and he quit.” 

“ Consider the situation,” Spotswoode replied, in a 
suave, even voice. “ I most certainly would have opened 
so rich a pot, had I been able to, after Mr. Cleaver and you 
had passed. But since I nevertheless stayed after Mr. Vance 
had opened for so large an amount, it goes without saying 
that I must have had either a four-straight, a four- flush, 
or a four-straight-fiush. I believe I may state without 
immodesty that I am too good a player to have stayed 
otherwise . ” 

‘‘And I assure you, Markham,” interrupted Vance, 
‘‘ that Ml. Spotswoode is too good a player to have stayed 
unless he had actually had a four-straight-flush. That is 
tlie only hand he would have been justified in backing at 
the betting odds of two to one. — ^You see, 1 had opened 
for the amount in the pot, and Mr. Spotswoode had to put 
up half the amount of the money on the table in order to 
stay — making it a iwo-to-one bet. — Now, the^e odds aie 
not higli, and any non-opening hand smaller than a four- 
strrdght-flush would not have warranted the lisk. As it 
wa», he had, with a onc-card diaw, two chances in forty- 
seven of making a straight-flui h, nine chances in fuity-u)e\en 
of making a flush, and eight chances in forty-aeven of making 
a straight ; so that he had nineteen chances in forty-seven 
— or more than one chance in ihr^-e— of strengthening his 
hand into either a straight-flush, a flu-h, or a straight.” 

“Exactly,” assented Spotswoode. “However, after I 
had drawn my one card, the only possible question in 
Mr Vance’s mind was whether or not I had made my 
straight-flush. If I had not made it — or had meiely diawn 
a straight or a flush — Mr Vance figured, and figured 
rightly, that I would not have seen his large bet and also 
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have r^iised it the limit. To have done so, in those circum- 
stances, would have been iirational poker. Not one player 
in a thousand vvould have taken such a risk on a mere bluff. 
Theicfore, had Wr. Vance not laid down his four aces when 
I raised him, he would hav* bet n foolhardy in the cxticmc. 
It tinned out, of couisc, that I was actually bluffing; but 
tliat does not alter the fact that the coiiect nnd logical 
thing was for Mr. Vance to quit.” 

‘‘ Quite tiue,” Vance agiced. As Mr Spoiswoode says, 
rot one player in a thousand would have wageied the limit 
will out havin<> filled his straight-flu«^h, knowing 1 had a 
pat Jiand. Indeed, one might almost say that Mr. Spots- 
woode, by doing so, h.as added another decimal point to 
the psv chi al subtleties of the game; for, as you see, 
lie anaiv ed my leasuning, and cniicd his own rcasoniu" 
a ‘^top faither.'’ 

bpot^woodc acknowkdged the coinpliincTit with a slight 
bow' ; and Closer leachcd for the cards and began t< 
«5liufflc tlicm. But the tension had been biokcn, and tl e 
g'mc was no; resumed. 

Something, Iniwcver, seemed to ha\e gone wrong with 
Van^e. For a long while lie sat fiuwnirg at liis cieueiti 
and aippirg Ids high-ball in tiuul led .tl etiactlon. At la^i 
lie ro&e and w.ilkcd to tl^e intntcl, wIktc he btc )d studying 
a L6/ nine \vatei-cc»lou 2 he had guen Al.iikhani yeais bei )ie. 
Ilis action was a typical indic.ition his inner puz/lenumt. 

PiCbcnlly, when there came a lull in the eonvcis.ition, 
he turned shaifly and looked at M »nniY, 

"‘I s.^y, Mr. MmniK,”— he spoke \\ith only ca>n d 
cariosity — “ how' docs it happen you’ve iicxcr acquirK^ 
a taste for pokei r All good business men ate g uiiblci , at 
h nit.” 

‘‘ Siiie they aie/’ Mani'Ix replied, wiili jcniitc d^ libera- 
tion. “ But poker, now, isn’t my idea of gnmlding'- posi- 
tively not. It’s gi;t too much science. And it ain’t cpiick 
et.oagli for me — it hasn’t got the kick lU it, if you know 
wliat I mean. Roulette’s my speed. When 1 was in i\u*ute 
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Carlo last summer I dropped more money in ten minutes 
than you gentlemen lost here this whole evening. Cut I 
got action for my moncy.*^ 

“ I take it, then, you don’t care for cards at ali.” 

“ Not to play games with.” Mannix had become expan- 
sive. “ I don’t mind betting money on the draw of a card, 
lor instance. But no two out of three, y’ understand. I 
want my pleasures to come rapid.” And he snapped Ids 
thick fingers several times in quick succession to demon- 
strate the rapidity with which he desiied to have his 
pleasures com#*. 

Vance saunteied to the tabic and carelessly picked up 
a deck of cards. 

“ What do you say to cutting once for a thousand 
dollars ? ” 

Mannix lose instantly. 

You’ie on ! ” 

Vrnce liandcJ the cards over, and Mannix shuffled them. 
Then he put them down and cut. He turned up a ten. 
\ ance cut, and showed a king. 

** A thousand I owe you,” siid Mannix, with no more 
concern than if it Jiad been ten cents. 

Vance waited without speaking, and Mannix e\ed him 
craftily. 

“ I’ll cut wdth you again — two thousand this rime. 
Yes ? ” 

\ ance raised his eyebro vs. “ Double r . . . By all 
means.” He shuffled the cards, and cut a seven. 

Mannix’s hand swooped down and turned a five. 

Well, that’s three thousand 1 owe you/' he said. His 
little eves had now narrowed into s!its, and ho held his 
cigar clamped tightly between his teeth. 

“ Like to double it again- cii, wd\at ? ” \’anee asked 

Four thousand this time ? ” 

Markham looked at Vance in amazement, and over 
Allen’s face there came an expression of almost ludicrous 
consternation. Everyone present, I believe, was astonished 
1 
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at the offer, for obviously Vance knew that he was giving 
Mannix tremendous odds by permitting successive doubling. 
In the end he was sure to lose. I believe Markham would 
have protested if at that moment Mannix had not snatched 
the cards from the table ^nd begun to shuffle them. 

“ Four thousand it is! " he announced, putting down the 
deck and cutting. He turned up the queen of diamonds 
“You can’t beat that lady — positively not!" He was 
suddenly jovial. 

“ I fancy you’re right," murmured Vance, and he cut a 
trev. 

“ Want some more i " asked Mannix, with good-natured 
aggrcssi\ eness 

“ That’s enough." Vance seemed bored. “ Far too 
excitin’. 1 haven’t your rugged constitution, don’t / 
know." 

He went to the desk and made oat a cheque to Mannix 
for a thousand dollars Then he turned to Markham and 
held out his hand. 

“ Had a jolly evening and all that sort of thing . . . 
And, don’t forget , we lunch together to-morrow. One 
o’clock at the club, what ^ " 

Markham hesitated. “ If nothing interferes ” 

“But re illy, y’ know, it mustn’t," insisted Vance. 
“ YouVe no idea how eager you are to see me " 

He was unusually silent and thoughtful during the ride 
home. Not one explanatory word could I get out of him. 
But when he bade me good-night he said : “ Theie’s a 
vital part of the pu7/le still missing, and until it’s found 
none of it has any meaning.” 



Chapter XXrill 

7HE GUILTY MAN 

{Tufsday, Septembrr i%ih; i p,in^ 

Vance slept late the following morning, and spent the 
hour or so before lunch checking a catalogue of ceramics 
which were iO be auctioned next day at the Anderson 
Galleries. At one o’clock we entered the Stuyvesant Club 
and joined Maikham in the grilL 

“ The lunch is on you, old thing,” said Vance. “ But 
ni make it easy. All I want is a rasher of English bacon, 
a cup of coffee, and a crotssan*.^^ 

Markham gave him a mocking smile. 

“ 1 don’t wonder your economising after your bad luck 
of last night.” 

Vance’s e]yebrows went up. 

‘‘ 1 rather fancied my luck was most extr'ordin’ry.” 

You held four of a kind twice, and lost both hands.” 

“ But, y’ see,” blandly confessed V ance, I happened 
to know both times exactly what cards my opponents held.” 

Markham stared at him in amazement. 

“ Quite so,” Vance a^^surr I him. “ I had arranged before 
the game, d’ \ c see, to have those particular h ii ds dealt.” 
He smiled benignly. “ I can’t tell you, old chap, how 1 
admire your delicacy in not leferring to my rather unique 
guest, Allen, whom 1 had the bad taste to introduce 
so unceremoniously into your party. I owe you an explana- 
tion and an apology. Mr. Allen is not wtiat one would call 
a charming companion. He is deficient in the patrician 
elegancies, and his display ^f jewellery was a bit vulgar — 
though I infinitely preferred his diamond studs to his 
piebald tie. But Mr. Allen has his points — decidedly he 
has his ooints. He ranks with Andy Blakely, Canfield, and 
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Honest John Kelly as an indoor soldier of fortune. In fact, 
our Mr. Allen is none other than Doc Wiley Allen, of 
fragrant memory.” 

Doc Allen ! Not the notorious old crook who ran the 
Eldorado Club ? ” 

“ The same. And, incidentally, one of the cleverest card 
manipulators in a once lucrative but shady profession.” 

You mean this fcllot^ .\llen stacked the cirds last 
niglit ? ” Markham was indigmnt. 

‘‘ Only fc»r the two hands you mentumed. Allen, If you 
happen to remember, was the dealer both time&. 1, who 
puiposcly sat on his right, was careful to cut the cards in 
accordance with his instructions. And you really must 
admit that no sliictiire can pobsiLly attach to my deception, 
inasmuch as the onlv beneficiaries C'f Allen’s m mipulations 
v\ere Clca-vcr aid Spotswoode. Althouu:!^ -flllen did deal 
meloui of a kind on each c>ccabion,I lust LcaviK bothtime 

Markham rc‘g«uded \'ancc foi a moment in j u//lcd 
silence, and then laughed good namredly. 

“ You a]'pc<ir t > have been in a philanthropic mood last 
night. You praciically gave Mannix a thousand dollais 
by p^rmitrine him to double the stakes on each draw. A 
rathei cjuKoiic ]»iocedure, 1 should siv” 

“ Ir all depends on one’s point of view, don’t y’ knovv. 
Despite my financial losses- which, by the bve, I have 
every intention of charging uj* to \our office budget— the 
game was most succeesful. . . . Y’ sec, 1 attained the 
main object of my evenira'-’s entertainment.” 

“ Oh, 1 ren)embcr! ” said Markham vaguely, as if the 
mattei, being ol slight importance, bid for the moment 
eluded 1 is memor)\ “ I believe you w'erc going to ascertain 
who murdered the Odell girl.’’ 

‘‘Amn7in’ mcmorv! . . Yes, I let f.ill the hint that 1 
might be able to clarify the situation to-day.” 

“ And whom nm 1 to arrest ? ” 

Vance took a drink of coflec and slowly lit a cigarette. 

“ Tm quite convinced, y’ know, tliat you won’t believe 
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me,” he returned, in an even, matter-of-fact voice. “ But 
it was Spotswoode who killed the girl.” 

“ You don't tell me! ” Markham spoke with undisguised 
irony. “So it was Spotswoode I My dear Vance, you positively 
bowl me over. 1 would telephone Heath at once to polish 
up his handcuffs, but, unfortunately, miracles— such as strang- 
ling persons from across tow ii - are not recognised possibilities 
in this day and age. . . . Do let me order you another 

Vance extended his hands in a theatrical gesture of 
exasperated despair. 

“ For an ejneated, cuili',ed man, Markham, there's some- 
thing downright pMaviiive about the way you cling to 
optical illusions. I say, y' know', you’re exactU like an 
infant who re, illy believes that the magician genercites a 
ral bit in a silk hat, simply because he sees it done.” 

“ Now you’re becoming insulting.'’ 

Rather! ” Vance p]c«isantly agreed. “ But something 
drastic must be done to disentangle vou from the Lorelei 
oi legal facts. You’re so deficient in imagination, edd thing.” 

“ I take it thar you would have me close my eyes and 
picture Spotswoode sitting upstairs here in the blinwesant 
Club and extending his arms to 7i'=it Street. Bnt I simply 
coiildn t do it. I’m a <’ommonplace chap. Stich a \ ision w'uuld 
si like me asludlcioiis; it \o)ula smack of a liashcesb dicam. 
. . . You yourself don’t use Cannahts inuicj, Jc' }0u r ” 

“ Put that w'a), the idea iocs sound a i^it s \\ cMtatural. 
And ) 0 t : Ceiium est quia u pos:>'ihjIe I rathe' like that 
maxim, don’t y’ know ; foi, in the present c\;se, the 
impossible is tiue. Oh, Spoiswoode's guilt v — no doubt 
about it. And I’m going to cling lIoiisK to that 
apparent hallucination. Moreover, I'm g<nng to try to lure 
you into its toil? ; ior \ our own — as we al surdh^ say— good 
name b at stal.e. As it hapj . Markham, ^ ou are at this 
moment shielding the real murderer from publicity.” 

Vance had spoken with the eas\ assurance that pre- 
cludes argument ; and from the altered expression on 
Markham’s face I could see Ik w\is moved. 
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Tell me,” he said, ** how you arrived at your fantastic 
belief in Spotswoode’s guilt.” 

Vance crushed out his cigarette and folded his arms on 
the table 

‘‘ We begin with my quartet of possibilities — Mannix, 
Cleaver, Lindquist, and Spotswoode. Realising, as I did, 
that the crime was carefully planned with the sole object 
of murder, I knew that only some one hopelessly ensnared 
in the lady’s net could have done it. And no suitor outside 
of my quartet could have been thus enmeshed, or we would 
have learned of him, Theiefore, one of the tour was guilty. 
Now, Lindquist was eliminated when we found out that 
he was bed-ndden in a hospital at the time of Skeel’s murder; 

for obviously the same person committed both crimes 

“ But,” interrupted Markham, Spotswoode had an 
equally good alibi for the night of the Canary’s murder 
Why eliminate one and not the other ? ” 

‘‘ Sorry, but I can’t agree with you. Being prostrated 
at a known plate surrounded by incorruptible and dis- 
interested wunesses, both preceding and during an event, 
is one thing ; but being actually on the ground, as Spots- 
woode was that fatal evening, within a few minutes of the 
time the lady w^as murdered, and then being alone in a 
taxicab for fifLeen minutes or so following the event — that 
is another thing No one, as far as we know, actually saw 
the lady alive after Spotswoode took his departure.” 

“ But the proof of her having been alive and spoken to 
him is incontestable ” 

“ Gi anted I admit that dead woman doesn't scream 
and call for help, and llieu converse with her murderer ” 

** I see ’’ Msrkliam spoke with sarcasm, You think 
it was Skeel, disguising his voice,” 

Lord, no ! What a priceless notion ! Skccl didn’t 
want anyone to know he was there. Why should he have 
staged such a masterpiece of idiocy f Thn certainly isn’t 
the explanation. When wc find the answer it will be reason- 
able and simple.” 
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“ That’s encouraging,” smiled Markham. But proceed 
with your reasons for Spotswoode’s guilt ” 

Three of my quartet, then, were potential murderers,” 
Vance resumed. “ Accordingly, I requested an evening of 
social relaxation, that I might put them under the psy- 
chological microscope, as it were. Although Spotswoode’s 
ancestry was wholly^ consistent with his having been the 
guilty one, nevertheless I confess I thought that Cleaver 
nr Mannix h^d committed the crime; for, by their own 
statements, either of them could have done it without 
contmd’ciing of the known cucum&tances of the situa- 
tion. Therefore, when Mannix declined your imitation to 
j.lay poker last night, I put Cleaver to the first test. I 
w g-wagged to Mr. Allen, and he straight vvay proceeded to 
pcriorm his fitot feat of pio&tidigitation.” 

Vane p aiseJ and looked up 

“ You pcrlnvs recall the circumstances ? It w is a jack- 
pot, AlVn deah Cleaver a four str tight-flush and gave me 
il ree The o^her hands were so poor that everyone 

else was com x lied to drop out. I ot^fllcd; and Cleaver 
SI lyed On the draw, Allen gave me another king, and gave 
Cleaver the card he needed to complete his strnght flush 
Twice 1 bn a suiall amount, and etch time Cleaver laisei 
n c. Finally, 1 called nim and of c nirse, he won. He couldn't 
help but win, d’you see He was batting on a sure thing. 
Since I opened ilie pot and dr \v two cards, the ‘iighei,t iiand 
1 could possibly have held wc uld have been four of a kind. 
Clea\ er knew this, and having a straight-flush, he also knew 
before he raised my bet, that he had me I eaten. At once I 
realised that he was not the man I \*^as after ” 

By wh It reasoning ? ” 

*‘A pokei-player, Markham, who would bet on a sure- 
thing is one who lacks the cgv. Hiiral self-confidence of the 
liighly subtle and supiemely capable gambler. He is not a 
man who will take hazardous chances and tremendous risks, 
for he possesses, to some degree, what the psychoanalysts 
call an inferiority complex, and instinctively he grasps at 
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every possible opportunity of protecting and bettering 
himself. In short, he is not the ultimate, unadulterated 
gambler. And the man who killed the Odell girl was a 
supreme gambler who would stake everything on a single 
turn of the wheel, for, in k»lling her, that is exactly what he 
did. And only a gambler whose paramount sclf-ctnfidence 
would make him scorn, through sheer egotism, to bet on a 
sure thing, could have commited such a crime. — Theicfore 
Cleaver was climinat ed as a suspect.” 

Markham was now listening intently. 

The test to which 1 put Spotswoode a little later,” 
Vance went on, “ liad originalh been intended for Mannix, 
but he was out of the game. That didn’t matter, how^ever, 
icr, had I been able to eliminate both Cle wer and Spots- 
woode, then Mannix would undoubtedU have been th' 
guilty man. Of couise 1 would have planned boinothins' 
(.Isc to substantiate the fact; but, as it Tins, that wasn’t 
necessary. , . . The test I applied to Spotswoode was 
pretty well explained I v the gentlemen hiniseli. As he said, 
not one \ la^ er in a thousand would have wagere 1 ili*' limit 
ajainsl a pat hand, when he himself held noth^n.,^ It was 
tremendous —superb ! It w is probably the most remark- 
able bluff ever made in a game of poker. I rouldti’t help 
'-.dmiring him when he cal’uly shoved forward all his chips, 
knowing, as I d'J, th i" he held nothing, lie staked every- 
tliing, d ye see, w'holly on his conviction that he could follow 
my reasoning step b\ siep and, in the Iasi anal) sis, ouUvit 
me. It took courage and diiing to do that. And it also 
look a degite of self ccmbdcnce which would never have 
permitted him to bet on a sure thing. "J'hc psychological 
principles involved in that hand were idemkal with those 
of the Odell crime I thieatened Spotswoode with a powerful 
hand— a pat hand- just as the girl, no doubt, thicaicncd 
him ; and instead ot compromising- instead of calling me 
or lading down- -he outieachcd me; he resort'd to one 
supreme coup^ though it meant riskin^^ everything. . . . 
My word, Markham! Can't )ou see how the ruan’s cLarac- 
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ter, as revealed in that amazing gesture, dovetails with the 
psychology of the crime ? ” 

, Markham was silent for a while ; he appeared to be pon- 
dering the matter. 

** But you yourself, Vance, were not satisfied at the 
time,” he submitted at length. “ In fact, you looked doubt- 
ful and wonieJ.” 

“ True, old dear. I was no end woriicd. The psychological 
proof of Spots w code’s guilt came so dashed unexpectedly — 
I wasn’t looking for it, don’t y’ know. After eliminating 
Cleaver I had a parti prisy so to speak, in regard to Mannix ; 
for all the material evidence in favour of Spotswoodc’s 
innocence — that is, the seeming physical impossibility ot 
liis having strangled the lady — had, 1 admit, impressed me. 
I'm not perfect, don’t y’ know. Being unfortunately human, 
I’m st‘11 suscej.tible to the m<hrious animal magnetism 
about facts and appearances, which you lawyer chaps are 
continuously exuding over tiie e 'i+h like some vast asphyxi- 
ating eflluvium. And even when 1 found that Spotswoode’s 
psychological nature fitted perfenly with all the factors of 
the crime, I still harboured a doubt in regard to Mannix. It 
waa barely possible that he would } ave played the hand just 
as Spotswoode played it. That is why, after the game was 
over, I tackled })im on the subject of gambling. I wanted to 
check liis psychological reactions.” 

Slid, he Slaked eveiyihing on one turn of the wheel, as 
you j. lit it,” 

“Ah! Bat not in the same sense that Spotswoode did, 
Mannix a cautious and timid gimbler as compared with 
Spotsw )(ulc To begin w'ith, he had an equal ch.ance and an 
even bet, wlioreas Spotswoode had no chance at all — ^his 
hand was worthless. And yet Spotswoode w’agercd the limit 
on a pure bit of mental calcuknion. That was gambling in 
the higher ether. On the other hand, Mannix was merely 
tossing a coin, with an even chance of winning. Furth<^’- 
more, no c iK ulation of any kind entered into it ; there w ^ 
no planning, no figuring, no daiing. And, as I have told yo a 
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from tlie start, the Odell murder was premeditated and 
carefully worked out with shrewd calculation and supreme 
daring. . . . And what true gambler would ask an adver- 
sary to double a bet on the second flip of the coin, and then 
accept an offer to redouble on the third flip i I purpo‘4ely 
tested Mannix in that way, so as to picclude any possibility 
of error. Thus I not only eliminated him — I expunged him, 
eradicated him, wiped him out utterly. It cost me a thous- 
and dollars, but it purged my mind of any lingering doubt. 
I then knew, despite all the contrary material indications, 
that Spotswoodc had done away with the lady.” 

“ You make your case theoretically plausible. But, 
practically, Pm afraid I can’t accept it.” Markham was 
more impressed, I felt, than he cared to admit. “ Damn it, 
man! ” he exploded after a moment. “ Your conclusion 
demolishes all the established landmarks of ration ihiy and 
sane credibility. — Just consider the ficts.*^’ He had now 
reached the argumentative stage of liis doubt. “ \ou say 
Spotswoode is guilty. Yet we know, on irrefutable evidence, 
that five minutes after he came oat of the apartment the 
girl screamed and called for help. He was standing by the 
switchboard, and, accompanied by Jessup, he went to the 
door and carried on a brief conversation with her. blie was 
certainly alive then. Then he went out the front door, 
entered a taxicab, and drove away. Fifteen minutes later 
he was joined by Judge Redfern as he alighted fiom the 
taxicab in front of the club here — nearly forty Mocks away 
from the apartment-house* It would have been impossible 
fur him to liave made the trip in less time ; and, moreover, 
we have the chaufteur’s lecord. Spotswoode simply did not 
have either the opportunity or the time to commit the 
murder between half-past elev en and ten minutes to twelve 
when Judge Redfern met him. And, remember, he played 
poker in the club here until three in the morning -hours 
after the murder took place.” 

Markham shook his head with emphabis. 

" Vance, there’s no human way to get round those facts. 
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They’re firmly established ; and they preclude Spotswoode’s 
guilt as effectively and finally as though he had been at the 
North Pole that night.” 

Vance was unmoved. 

“ I admit everything you say,” he rejoined. “ But as I 
have stated before, when material facts and psychological 
facts conflict, the material facts are wrong. In this case, they 
may not actually be wrong, but they’re deceptive.” 

“ Very well, inagnus Jpollo/ ” The situation was too 
much for Marl ham’s exacerLaf»"d nerves. Show me how 
Spotsv\ooJc could have strangled the girl and ransacked the 
apartment, and I’ll order Heath to arrest him.” 

“ Ton my word, I can’t do it,” expostulated \"ance. 
"Omniscience was denied me. But— deuce take it! — I 
think I’ve done ratlier well in pointing out the culprit. I 
never agreed to expound his technic, don’t y’ know.” 

" So! Your vaunted penetration amounts only to that, 
does it ? Well, well! Here and now I become a professor 
of the higher mental sciences, and I pronounce solemnly 
that Doctor Crippen murdered the Odell girl. To be sure, 
Crippen’s dead ; but that fact doesn’t interfere with my 
netvly adopted psychological means of deduction, Crippen’s 
nature, you see, fits perfectly with all the esoteric and 
recondite indications of the ciinie. To-morrow I’ll c^pply for 
an order of exhumation.” 

Vance looked at him with waggish leproachfulncss, and 
sighed. 

" Recognition of my transcendent genius, I see, i? destined 
to be posthumous. Omnia post obiium fingit major a v^tustas. 
In the meantime I bear the taunts and jeers of the multitude 
with a stout heart. My head is bloody, but unbowed.” 

He looked at his watch, and then seemed to become 
absorbed witli some line of tnought. 

" Markham,” he said, after several minutes, " I’ve a con- 
cert at three o’clock, but there’s an hour to spare. I want 
to take another look at that apartment and its various 
approaches. Spotswoodc’s trick — and I’m convinced it was 
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nothing more than a trick — ^was enacted there ; and if we 
are ever to find the explanation, we shall have to look for it 
on the scene.” 

I had got the impression that Markham, despite his 
emphatic denial of the po sioility of Spotwoode’s guilt was 
not entiicly uncon'vinred. Therefore, I was not surprised 
when, with only a half hearted protest, he assented to 
V^ancc’s piopo^al to rtvisit the Odell apaitment. 



Chapter XXIX 

BEFTHOFIiN^S ANDANTE 
{Tue^day^ September i(^ih ; 2 pm) 

Lrss thin L'^lf an hour later we again entered the min hall 
of the little apartment building in 71st Street. Spi\ely, as 
usual, was on duty at the swilcJiboard. Just inside the 
public reception rof>in the officer on guard reclined in an 
ea-^y chair, a cigai in hi*^ nunith On seeing the District 
Attorney, he rose with forced alacrity. 

“When au* you going to open things up, Mr Markham 
he aokcvl. I’liis rest-cure is luiuin’ my l.c ikh.'' 

“ Very soon I hope, cffiv.ei/*’ Markham told him. “ Any 
noie visitors ? ’’ 

“ Nolu'dy, sir.” The nan stifled a yawn, 

“ Let’s ha\c you^ key to the apartment. — Have v^a been 
inside ? ” 

“ No, sir (Rulers wc’-e to stay out here.” 

We passed into the dead gul's livine rci^m. Tnc shades 
w’cic sull up, and the ^uiili.ht of midday was poaiing in 
Nothing a]^parr-itly had been touched : not e\c’ the over- 
turned chairs li.al been righted Markliam went tc the win- 
dow and stood, his hand^ behind him, sur'vcvinij tlie scene 
despondently. lie was labouring undei a ,,iu\\a\g uncer- 
tainty, and he watched \’ancc witli 1 cynical amusement 
which was far from spontaneous. 

Van* e, .after lighting a cigaiettc, proceeded to inspect the 
two rooms, letting his eyes rest scarchingly on the ^anous 
disordered objects. Presently he went into the bathroom 
and remained several minutes. When he came out he caiiied 
a towel with several dark smudges on it, 
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** This is what Skeel used to erase his finger-prints,” he 
said, tossing the towel on the bed. 

“ Marvellous ! ” Mancham rallied him. ‘‘ That, of course, 
convicts Spotswoode.” 

“ Tut, tut ! But it helps substantiate my theory of the 
crime.” He walked to the dressing table and sniffed at a 
tmy silver atomiser. The lady used Coty^s Chypre^^ he 
murmured. “ Why will they all do it ? ” 

‘‘ And just what does that help substantiate ? ” 

‘‘Markham, dear. Pm absorbing atmosphere. I’m attuning 
my soul to the apartment’s vibrations. Do let me at tune in 
peace. I may have a visitation at any moment — a revelation 
from Sinai, as it were.” 

He continued his round of investigation, and at last 
passed out into the main hall, where he &t«>od, one foot 
holding open the door, looking about him wi^ curious intent- 
ness. When he returned to the living-room, Lc sat down on 
the edge of the rosewood table, and surrendeicd himself to 
gloomy contemplation. After several minutes he gave Mark- 
ham a sardonic grin. 

“ I say ! This is a problem. Dash it all, it’s uncanny ! ” 

“ I had an idea,” scoffed Markham, “ that sooner or later 
you’d revise your deductions in legard to Spoisw^oode.” 

Vance stared idly at the ceiling. 

“ You’re devilish stubborn, don’t y’ know. Here I am 
trying to extricate you from a deuced unpleasant predica- 
ment, and all you do is to indulge in caustic observations 
calculated to damp my youtliful aidour.” 

Markham left the window and seated himself on the arm 
of the davenport facing Vante. His eyes held a woriicd look. 

“ Vance, don’t get me wrong. Spotswoode means nothing 
in my life. If he did this thing, I’d like to know it Unless 
this case is cleared up, I’m in for an ungodly walloping by the 
newspapers. It’s not to my interests to discourage any 
possibility of a solution. But your conclusion about Spot-)- 
woode is impossible. There are too many contradictory 
facts.” 
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That^s just it, don’t y’ know. The contradict’ry indica- 
tions are far too perfect. They fit together too beautifully ; 
They’re almost as fine as the forms in a Michelangelo statue. 
They’re too carefully co ordinated, d’ ye see, to have been 
merely a haphazard concatenation of circumstances. They 
signify conscious design.” 

Markham rose and, slowly returning to the window, stood 
looking out into the little rear yard. 

“ If I could grant your premiGe that Spotswoode killed 
the girl,” he said, “ 1 could follow your syllogism. But I 
can’t very weV convict a min on the grounds that his defence 
is too pci feet.” 

“ What wc need, Markham, is inspirition. The mere con- 
tortions of the sibyl are not enough,” Vance took a turn up 
and down tlic looni. ‘‘ What really infuriates me is that I’ve 
been outwitted. And by a manufacturer of automjbiie 
accessories ! . , . It’s most humiliatin’.” 

He sit down at the piano and played the opening bars of 
Brahm’s Caprtccio No. i. 

Needs tuning,” he muttered ; '^lul, sauntering lo the 
Boule c ibinet, he ran his linger over the marquetry. Pretty 
and all tliut,” he said, ^‘but a bit fussy. Good example, 
though. The ciece., 'd’s aunt Pom Seattle should get a very 
fair pi ice for it.” He regarded a pendant gir indole at the side 
of the cabinet. “ Rather nPe, that, if the orioinal candles 
hadn’t been supplanted witii modem frosted bulbs.” He 
paused before tlje little china clock on ihe mantel. “ Ginger- 
bread. I’m sure it kept atrociou> time.” Passing on to the 
escritoire, he examined it critically. ** Imitation French 
Renaissance. But latlier dainty, wdiat ? ” Then his eye fell 
on the waste-piper basket, and he picked it up. Silly 
idea,” he commented, — n-^aking a bask‘=*t out of vellum. 
The ariisiic triumph of some lady interior decorator, I’ll 
w^ager. Ennueh vellum here to bind a set of Epictetus. 
But why ruin the effect with hand-painted garlands? The 
aesthetic instinct has not as yet invaded these fair States— 
decided! ' not.” 
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Setting the basket down, he studied it meditatively for a 
moment. Then he leaned over and took from it the piece of 
crumpled wrapping-paper to which he had referred the 
previous day. 

‘‘ This doubtless contauxcd the lady’s last purchase on 
earth,” Le mused. “Very touchin’. Are you sentimental 
about such trifles, Markham ? Anyway, the puiplc string 
round it was a godsend to Skecl. . . . Wluit knick knack, 
do you suppose, pa\ed the way for the frantic Tone’s 
escape ? ” 

fie oj'ened the papei, re\ealmg a broken piece of corru- 
gated cardboaid and a large square dark-brown t.n\clope. 

“All, to be sure! Phonogiaph records.” He glanced 
about the apartment. “ But, I say, where did the 1 idy keep 
the b illy maefane I ” 

“You’ll find It in tJie iuyer,” said ^^^ark)xarn wearily, 
without turning, lie knew that Vance’s chatter was only 
the outward manifestation of senous and perplexed tliink- 
ing ; and Le was waiting with what patience he could 
muster. 

Vance sauntered idly through the glass dr^o^s into the 
little recf'ption-liall, and stood gi/ing abstr leteJly at a 
console phonogiaph of Chinese Chippendale dfsiin which 
stood againsr the w.dl at one end. The squat cabinet was 
pa.tly ecncred with a pr..iy( i-rug, iiid upon it s^r a polished 
bion/e flowcr-])owJ 

“At any rate, it doesn’t louk phunogiaphic,*’ he rcn»urkcJ. 
‘ But why the pia} ei-rug ? ” He examined it ci^ually. 
“ An Ut lian — probably <^alled a Ckesirlan for sale purpe sc 
Not very valuable —loo much on the Ousliak t\nc. . . . 
wonder what the lady\ t.xStc in music was. Victor Herbeir, 
doubtless.” He turned back the rug and lifted the fld ot the 
cabioft. There was a record already on the machine, and 
he leaned over and looked at it. 

“My word! The Jndanie from Beethoven’'* C Minor 
Symphony! ” he exclaimed checrfull\ “ You know the 
movement, of course, Markham. The most peifect Andante 
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ever written.’’ He wound up the machine. ‘‘ I think a little 
good music might clear the atmosphere and volatilise our 
perturbation, what ? ” 

Markham paid no attention to his banter ; he was still 
gazing dejectedly out of the window. 

Vance started the motor, and placing the needle on the 
record, returned to the living-room. He stood staring at 
the davenport, concentrating on the problem in hand. I 
sat in the wicker chair by the door waiting tor the ma^ic. 
The situation wus getting on m) nerves, and I began to feel 
fidi'^ety. A ir Inute or two passed, but the onl) sound which 
came from the j‘honogra}h wa<; a faint scratching. Vance 
looked up viih mild curiosity, and walked back to the 
machine. Jnsjecting it cursuiily, he once more set it in 
oj.eration. liut th /ugh he waited scveuil minates, no music 
came lorth. 

“ I ! That’s deuced queer, y’ know,” he grumbled, as 
he changed the needle and revsoanvi the motor. 

Marklnm had now’ left the window, and stjjd watching 
him with uood natured tukrancc. The turn-table of the 
phonograj h wms spinning, .ind the needle was tra^^ing i’‘s 
coiuentric revolutions; but still ILc instrument letused to 
play. Vance, with both hands on the cabinet, wj’s leaning 
forward, ids e\es Pxed m the silcnil) icvol/iiig recf.rd with 
an ic'jskn of amused bewildcrmert. 

“ Tt^e MHiiid IS probably broken,” he sakt. "‘Silly 
m.iclunc',, an\ v .i\ 

‘‘The diilicultv is, 1 imagine,” Markhim v.lulcd him, 
“lies in \onr puiician ignonnue ot so viiLu*r and demo- 
cratic a iiiLclnnistn. Permit me to asskl )ou” 

He ino\i.d to \ ance's side, and 1 ^ ood looking cuiiouslv 
over hi*! shoLdder. Kvor) thing appeared U) be in Older, and 
the die 1 ul now almost reached the end c*i the iccord. 
But onK a iuint scratcliing w.ia audible 

Markham stretched forth his hand to lift the sound-box. 
Put his movement wa«4 ne\er completed. 

At that inoiueiil the little apart tuciii was hlled with 
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several terrifying treble screams, followed by two shrill calls 
for help. A cold chiU swept my body, and there was a 
tingling at the roots of my hair. 

After a short silence, during which the three of us re- 
mained speechless, the same feminine voice said in a loud, 
distinct tone : “ No ; nothing is the matter. Pm sorry. . . . 
Everything is all right, . . . Please go home^ and don^t 
toorrv 

The needle had come to the end of the record Theie was 
a slight click, and the automatic device shut oft the motor 
The almost tcrrifving silence that followed was broken by 
a sardonic chuckle from Vance 

Well, old dear,” he remarked languidly, as he strolled 
lark inio the living-room, so much for your inefutablc 
facts : ” 

There came a loud knocking on the dooi^ ind the ofHcer 
on duty outside looked in with a staitled lace. 

‘‘ It’s all right,” Markham inlormed iiim m a hushv voice. 
“ rU call you when 1 want you.” 

Vance lay down on the davenport and took oat another 
cigarette Having lighre i it, he stretched Ins arms far over 
his head and extended liu leg" , bl c .\ man in whom a power- 
ful phyned tension had suddenly relaxed 

“’Ton my soul. Marl ham, we’\e all been I alies m the 
woods/’ he drawled An me ^ ntr )Vur.ible ah^u —my word^ 
If the law supposes th it, a** Mr, ibmible said, the law is a 
ass, an idiot. — Oh, Sammy, Sammy, v) worn’t there a 
rUeybi! • . , Markham, I blush to admit it, but it’s you 
rnd I who’ve been the unuttencble asses” 

Markham had been standing by the instrument like \ 
man da’cd, his cy'^es riveted hypnotical! v on the telltale 
rccoid. Slowly he came into the room and thrc'*^' himself 
wearily into a chair. 

** Those precious facts of yours'” continued Vance 

Stripped of their carefully disguised apoearance, what an* 
they ? — Spotswoode prepared a phonograph record — i 
simple enough t-»sk. tveryone makes ’em nowadays ” 
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Yes. He told me he had a workshop at lus home on 
Long Island where he tinkered a bit.” 

“ He really didn’t need it, y’ know. But it facilitated 
things, no doubt. The voice on the record is merely his own 
in falsetto— better for the purpose than a woman’s, for it’s 
stronger and more penetrating. As for the label, he simply 
soaked it off of an ordin’ry record, and p'^sted it on his own. 
He brought the lady several new records that ni>ht, and 
concealed this one among them After the tu-atre lie enacted 
his gniesomc little drama and then carefully set the stage 
so that the police would think it was a t^ pical burglar's 
performance. When this had been done, he placed the 
record on the machine, set it going, and calmly walked out- 
He had placed the prater-rug and bronze bowl on the 
cabinet o'- the machine to give the impression that the 
phonogiapb was rarely used. And the piecaution w'orked, 
for no one thought of hooking into it. Why should they ? 

. , . Then he a^ked Je«sup to call a taxicab — everp'^thing 
quite n \iur d, y’ see While he was waiting for the car the 
needle rcach'^d the recoided screams. They were heard 
plainly it was night, and the sounds carried di&linctly. 
Moreover, being filtered through a w^ooden door, their 
phonugri] Inc Utnbr wa«* well disgi iscd. And, if you'll note, 
the enclubcd horn is directed toward the door, not three feet 
awav.” 

j 

“ But the synchronisation of his questions and ihe answers 
on the record . . . 

“ The simplest part of it. You remember Jessup told us 
that Sp3JSv\oovlc was standing with one rrm on the switch 
board when tiie screams were heard. He merely had his 
eye on his wrist watch. The moment he heard the cry, he 
calculated the intermission on the rccotd, and put ui» 
question to the iina^^in’ry lady at just the right moment 
icccive the record's response. It was all csiefully figure! 
out bet neli end ; he no doubt rehear jcJ it in his laboratr’y 
It w^s dci ceJ simple, and practically proof against failuic 
The lecord is a large one —twel\ e-inch diameter, I shoulu 
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say — and it requires above five minutes for the needle to 
traverse it. By putting the screams at the end, he allowed 
himself ample time to get out and order a taxicab. When 
the car at last came, he rode direct to the Stu)'vesant Club, 
where he met Judge Redfein and played poker till three. If 
he hadn’t met the Judge, rest assured he would liave im- 
pressed his presence on someone else so as to have estab- 
lished an alibi.” 

Maikham shook his head gravely. 

Good God! No wonder he importuned me on every 
possible occasion to let him visit this apartment again. Such 
a damning piece of evidence as that recoid must have kept 
him awake at night.” 

Still, 1 rather fancy that if I hadn’t di<5covereJ it, he 
would have succeeded in gelling possession of it as so^n as 
your sergent-de-ville was removed. It was annoyin’ to be 
unexpectedly barred tiom the apartment, T'^ut 1 douht if it 
woriied liim much. He would have been on hand vhen the 
Canary’s aunt took possession, and the rctijc\lng (f the 
jocord would have been compar.ilncly easy. Of coiiise the 
iccord constitulcd a hazard, bur Spolswoode isn’t tlie type 
who’d “^liy at a low bunker of that kind. No ; the thing was 
planned ‘’cicntifically enough. He was defeated hy sheer 
accident.” 

“ And Skeel ? ” 

"He was another unfortunate clicumslance lie was 
hiding in the closet there when Spolswoode and the Indy 
c.aae in at eleven. It was bpoiswoodc whom he saw t tianglc 
his erstwhile amourciisf and rifle the aparlineiit. Then, 
when Spotswoode went out, he came foilh from Idding. He 
was probably looking down a‘t tlie giil wlien the phonograpli 
emitted its blood-cliilUng wails. . . . My woid* : Fancy 
being in a cold funk, gazing at a murdered woman, and then 
hearing piercing screams behind you! It was a bit too much 
even foi the hardened Tony. I don’t wonder he foigot all 
caution and put his hand on the table to steady himself. . . . 
And then came Spotswoode’s voice through the door, and 
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the record’s answer. This must have pn77led Skeel. I 
imagine he thought for a moment he’d lost his reason. But 
pretty soor '^he significance of it dawned on him ; and I can 
see him grinning 10 himself. Obviously he knew who the 
murderer was — it would not have been in keeping with bis 
character had he failM to learn the identities of the Canary’s 
admirers. And now there had fallen into his lap, like manna 
from heaven, tlie roost perfee*^ opportunity for blackmail 
that any such charmin’ young gentleman could desire. He 
doubtless inuiilged i.imself with roseate visions of a life of 
opulence . nd c isc at ^potswood^^'s expense. When Cleaver 
phoned a few niinute:» later, he roeicly said the lady was out, 
and then set to work planning his own departure.” 

But I don’t s^c why he didn’t talcf' the record with him.” 

“ And remote from the scene of the crime the one piece 
of unan-weiaMe evidence? . , . Bad strategy, Markham. 
If he hira’^elf Jiad produced the record later, Spotsw'oode 
would siniply have denied all knowledge of it, and accused 
the blackmailer of a plot. Oh, no ; Sked’s only course was 
to leave i^, and apply for an enormous settlement from 
Spotswoodc ai once And I imagine that’s what he did 
Spotswoode no doubt gave him sometinng on account and 
promised him the r^st anon, hoping in the meantime to 
retrieve tiro record. When he failed to pay. Skeel phoned 
you and threatened to tell everything, thmking to spur 
Spotswoode to action. . . . Well, he spurred him— bat not 
to the «rction df:ired. SpotSvvoode ptuhably met him by 
appointment h^t Saturday night, ostensibly to hand o\cr 
the money, but, instead, throttled the clnp. Quite in 
keeping with his nature, don't y’ kn ... Strut ielb, 
Spoisw'" ode.” 

” The whole thing . . . it’s amazing.” 

“ I fhouldn'r s.iy that, now. SpotSv\ooJe h.id an un- 
pleasant task to j'fcifoim, and he set about it in a cool, 
logical, forthright, business-like manner. He had decided 
th^t Ilia little Canary must die fv>r his peace of mind ; she’d 
probably made herself most annoyin’. So he arranged the 
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date — ^like any judge passing sentence on a prisoner at the 
bar — and then proceeded to fabricate an alibi. Being some- 
thing of a mechanic, he arranged a mechanical alibi. The 
device he chose was simple and obvious enough — no tor- 
tuosities or complications. And it would have succeeded 
but for what the insurance companies piously call an act of 
God. No one can foresee accidents, Markham : they 
wouldn’t be accidental if one could. But Spotswoode 
certainly took evciy piecaution that was hum. nly possible. 
It never occurred to him thit you would thwait his every 
effort to return here and confiscate the record ; and he 
couldn’t anticipate my taste in music, not know that I 
would seek solace ill the tonal art. Furthermore, when one 
calls on a lady, one Joe«!n’t expect that another suitor is 
going to hide himself in the clothes-press. It isn't done, 
don’t y’ know. . . . .^11 in all, the poor joj^nny was beaten 
by a run of abominable luck.” 

‘‘ You overlook the fiendishness of the crime,” Markham 
reproached him tartly 

Don’t be so confoundedly moral, old thing Eveiyone’s 
a murderer at heart. The person who has never felt a pas- 
sionate hankering to kill someone is without emotions. And 
do you think it’s ethics ot theology that stayb the average 
person from homicide ? Dear no! It’s lack of courage — the 
fear of being found out, or haunted, or cursed with remorse. 
Observe with what delight the people fn masse — to wdl, the 
state — put men to death, and then gloat over it in the news- 
papers. Nations declare war against one another on the 
slightest provocation, so they cm, with immunity, vent 
their lust for slaughter. Spotswoode, I’d say, is merely a 
rational animal with the courage of his convictions.” 

“ Society unfoitunately isn’t ready for your nihilistic 
philosophy just yet,” said Markham. “ And during the 
intervening transition human life must be protected.” 

He rose resolutely, and going to the telephone, called up 
Heath, 

Sergeant,” he ordered, get a John-Doe wan ant and 
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meet me immediately at the Stuyvesant Club. Bring a man 
with you — there’s an arrest to be made.” 

**At last the law has evidence after its own heart,” 
chirped Vance, as he lazily donned his top-coat and picked 
up his hat and stick. “ What a grotesque affair your leg.J 
procedure is, Maikharn! Scientific knowledge — the facts ot 
psychology — mean nothing to you learned Solons. But a 
phonograph record— ah! There, now, is something con- 
vincing, irrefragable, final, what f ” 

On our way out Markham beckoned to the officer on 
guard. 

“ Under no conditions,” he said, “ is anyone to enter this 
apartment until 1 return — not even with a siened permit.” 

When we liad entered the taxicab, he direi-ted the 
chauffeur to the club. 

So the newspapers want action, do they ? Well, they’re 
going to get It. . . . You’ve helped me out of a nasty hole, 
old man ” 

As he spoke, his eyes turned to Vance And that look 
conveyed a prufounder gratitude than any words could have 
expres cd. 



Chapter XXX 
THE END 

{Tuesday^ Sepiemher i8/A; <{.30 p,m) 

It was exactly half-past three vihen we entered the loiunda 
of the Stuyvesant Club. Marklnm at once sent lor the 
manager, and held a few words of private con\crsation 
with him. The manager then hastened away, .aid was gone 
about five minates. 

“Mr. Spotswoode is in his rooms,’’ he Infonntd Mark- 
ham, on returning “ I sent the electrician up to test the 
light bulbs He repoits that the gentleman is alone, wilting 
at hio desl 

“ And tlie roun numbei ? ” 

“Three lort)-one” The manager appeared perturbed 
“ Tlicrc won’t le .my luss, will there, Mr. Maikham ? ” 

“I di n't look for any” Markhim’s tone was chill). 
“However, ih#^ present nicitter is considciably more 
important than )our club.” 

“What an exageerared point of \icw!” sighed Vance 
when the manager had left us. “ The arrtst of Spotswoode, 
Pd sty, was the acme or futility '^Fhe man isn’t a criminal, 
don’t j’ know ; he has nothing in common with Lonibroso’s 
Uomo Dihnquente. He’s what one might term a philosophic 
behaviourist ” 

Markham erunted but did not answer He began pacing 
up and down agitatedly, keeping his ejes expectantly on 
the main entrance. Vance sought a comfortable chair, ind 
settled himself in it with placid unconcein. 

Ten minutes later Heath and Snitkin arrived. Markham 
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at once led them into an alcove and briefly explained Ids 
reason for summoning them 

“ Spotswoode’s upstairs now,” he said. “ I want the 
arrest made as quietly as possible.” 

“ Spotswoodc! ” Heath repeated the name in astonish- 
ment. I don’t see ” 

“ You don’t liave to see — yet,” Markham cut in sharply. 
“ I’m taking all the responsibility for the arrest. And 
)ou’re getting the credit — ii you want it. TJiat suit y'ou ? ” 

Heath sluugged Ids shoulders. 

“It's all tight with me . . . any/thing you say, 

I le shook his head unconipreheiiJingly. But what about 
Jessuy ? ” 

“ We’U keep him locked up. Material v\itncss.” 

We ascended in the elevator and at the third 

floor, bpotsw code’s rooms were at the end of the hall, 
facing the Square. Markham^ his face set grimK ,kdthe way% 

In answer to his knock Spotswoode opened the dc or and, 
greeting us pleasantly, stepped aside for us tu enter. 

“ Anv news yet ? ” he asked, mo\ing a chair forward. 

At this moment he got a clear \iew' of MarkLim’s face 
in the light, and at once he sensed the minatory nature ol 
our visit Tliough ’ >s express! ->n did nut alter, I saw his 
body suddenly go taut. His cold, indcciplaeral le e\ e& me veJ 
slowly tio rn Markham’b face to Heath and SnirLin Then 
his ga7e fell on \ ance and rie, who >vere st an Jin? .4 little 
behind iht others, and he nodded stifliy. 

No one spoke ; y et I felt that an entire tragoJv wuS s me- 
how being LUciCLcd, and that each heard and under- 

stood eveiy woid 

Matkham reinaiucJ standing, as ii rdurtaiu to proceed. 
Of all the duties of his offive, I knew tl 'll the ariest of 
malefactors wus the most distastetul to him. He was a 
worldly man, with the worldly man’s tolerance for the 
misfoituncs of c\il. Heath and Snitkin Ind stepped forward 
and now waited witli passhe alertness tor the District 
Attorney’s order to sen^e the warrant. 
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Spotswoode’s eyes were again oil J^rkham. 

“ What can I do for you sir ? His voice was calm and 
without the faintest quaver. 

You can accompany these officers, Mr. Spotswoodc,” 
Markham told him quietly, with a slight inclination of his 
head toward the two imperturbable figures at his side, 
‘‘ I arrest you for the murder of Margaret Odell.” 

“Ah’” Spotswocde’s eyebrows lifted mildly. “Then 
you have— discovered sometiiing ? ” 

“ The Beethoven Andante.^* 

Not a muscle of Spotswoode’s face moved ; but after a 
short paubC he made a barely perceptible gesture of resig- 
nation. 

“ I can’t say thrit it was wholly unexpected,” he said 
even]) , with the tragic suggestion of a smile , “ especially 
as \ou thwarted every effort of mine to seq^ire the record. 
But then . . the fortunes of the game are always un- 
certain,” His smile faded, and his manner bcLame grave. 
“ You have acted gcncronsly toward me, Mr. Markham, in 
shielding me from the i nailJe ; and because I appreciate 
that courtesy I should like you to know that the game I 
played was one in which 1 had no alternative.” 

“Your motive, however powerful,” said Markham, 
“cannot extenuue your crime.” 

“ Do you thit k I seek extenuation ? ” Spotswoodc dis- 
missed the imputation with a contemptiioub gesture. “ Pm 
not a schoolboy I calculated the consequences of my course 
of action, and after weighing the various factors involved, 
decided to risk it. It was a gamble, to be sure ; but it’s not 
my habit to complain about the misfortunes of a deliberately 
planned risk. Furthermore, the choice was practically 
forced upon me Had I not gambled in this instance, I 
stood to lose heavily nevertheless.” 

His face grew bitter. 

“ This woman, Mr. Markham, had demanded the impos- 
sible of me. Not content with bleeding me financially, she 
demanded legal protection, position, social prestige — such 
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things as only my na)^ could give her. She informed me 
I must divorce my Wife and marry her. I wonder if 
you apprehend the enormity of that demand ? . . , You 
see, Mr. Markham, I love my wife, and I have children whom 
I love. I will not insult your intelligence by explaining 
how, despite my conduct, such a thing is entirely possible. 

. . . And yet, this woman commanded me to wreck my 
life and crush utterly ihf»se I held dear, solely to gratify 
her petty, ridiculous ambition! When 1 refused, she 
threatened to expose our relations to my wife, to send her 
copies of the loiters I had written, to sue me pubhVIy- - 
in line, to crc.nte such a scandal that, in any event, my life 
would be ruined, my family disgraced, my home destroyed.” 

lie paused and drew a deep inspiration. 

“ I have never been partial to half-w’^y measures,” he 
continued impassively. I have no talent for compromise. 
Perhaps I am .1 victim of my heritage. But my instinct is 
to pby out a hand to the last chip —to force whatever 
clanger threc*tens. And for just five minutes, a week ago, 
I understood how the fanatics of old could, with a calm 
mind and a sense of righteousness, torture their encAuir^ 
w'ho threatened them with spiritual destruction. ... 1 
chose the only cour^ • wddeh might sive those I love from 
disgrace and buflering. It meant taking a desperate risk. 
But the blood within me was such that I did not hesitate, 
and I was fired by the agony of a tremendous hate. 1 
staked iny Hie ag.dnst a living death, on the remote chance 
of attaining peace. And I lost.” 

Again he smiled faintly^ 

“Yes — the fortunes of the game. , . . But don't think 
for a minute that I am complaining 01 seeking sympathy. 
I have lied to others perhaps, but not to myself. I detest a 
whiner— a sclf-excuser. I want you to understand that.” 

He reached to the table at his side and took up a small 
limp-leather volume. 

“ Only last night I was reading Wilde's * De Profundis.' 
Had I been gifted with words. I might have made a similar 
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confession. Let me show you what I mean so that, at least, 
you won't attribute to me the final infamy of cravenness.” 

He opened the book, and began reading in a voice whose 
very ferv'our held us all silent : 

“ ‘ I brought about my own downfall. No one, be he 
high or low, need be ruined by any other hand than his own. 
Readily as 1 confess this, there are many who will, at this 
time at least, receive the confession sceptically. And 
although I thus mercilessly accuse myself, bear in mind that 
I do so without offering any excuse. Teriible as is the 
punishmeni inflicted upon me by the world, more icriible is 
the ruin I have brought upon myself. ... In tlie d«iwii of 
manhood 1 recognised my position, ... 1 enjoytd an 
honoured name, an eminent social po*^ition . . . Then 
came the turning-point. 1 had become tired of dvsellmg on 
the heights — and descended by my own willjnto the depths. 
... I satisfied my desires wherever it suited me, and 
passed on. I forgot that every act, even the most insigni- 
ficant ac t, ot dady life, in some degree, makes or unmakes 
the chanicter; and cveiy orcurrence w^hich transpire in the 
seclusion of the ch*«niber will some day be piotlaimed fiom 
the iiuusetops. I lost control of myself. 1 was no longer at 
the helm, and knew it not. I had become a slave to j Icastire. 
. . . One thing only is left to me — complete iiurnility.' 

He tusked the book a<-ide. 

‘‘ You understand now, Mr. Markham i ” 

Markham did not speak lor several moments. 

“ Do you caic to tcli me about Skecl f ” he length 
asked. 

That swine!” bpotswoode sneeicd his disgust “1 
could mt rder such creatuics every day and regard myself 
as a benefactor of society. , . . Yes, 1 strangled kmi, and 
I would have done it bcfoic, only the oppoiLunity did not 
offer. ... It was Skeel who was hiding in the clostt when 
I leturned to the apartment after the theatre, and he must 
have seen me kill the woman. Had I known he was behind 
that locked closet door, I would have broken it dowm and 
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wiped him out then. But how was I to know ? It seemed 
natural that the closet might have been kept locked — I 
didn’t give it a second thought. . . . And the next night 
he telephoned me to the club here. He had first called my 
home oil Long Island, and learned that T was «itaying here. 

I had never seen him before — didn’t know of his existence. 
But, it seems, he had equipped himself with a knowledge of 
my identity — probably some of the money I gave to the 
woman went to nim. What a muck-hcap I had fallen into! 

. . . When he phoned, he nientiontd the plionograph, and 
I knew he had found out ‘omeihing. I met him in the 
Waldorf lobby, and he told me the truth : there was no 
doubting liis word. When he baw I was convinced, he 
dem inded enormous a sum that I wab staggered.” 

SpolbwcKjdt lit a cigaiettc with sie.idy fingers. 

Mr 1 am no hngcr a rich man. The truth is, 

I an) on tlic \eigc of bankniptcy. d lie business my fitlier 
left rac has been m a recei\er’b h<lnd^ fer nearly a year. Tl.e 
Long Island cst \te on which I live belongs to my wilt. Few 
people know ihes^* things, but untortunately they are tiue. 
Tt vvoulj have Lccn uttcily impossible for me to laise the 
amount bkcel demanded, e\en had 1 been inclined to pb/ 
the n>wjrd. i did, 1 owc\ti, give him a small sum to ke^p 
him quiet for a few^ days, promising him all he asked as soon 
as 1 cnuld ronveit some of my holdings. 1 hoped in the 
interim to get possession of ^hc record und tlius «pike his 
guns. Ru^ in th it I failed : and so, when he threatened to 
tell you everything, I agiecd to bring the mcncy to his home 
late last Saturday night. I kept the aj poinimcnt, wdth the 
full intention of killing him. I was caieful . bout entering, 
but lie had helped me by explaining wiien and Low I could 
get in without being seen. C'nce tlierc, I wasted no time. 
The fir'.t moment he was off his guard I sebed him — and 
gloried in the act. I’hen, locking the door and taking the 
key, I walked out of the house quite openly, and returned 
here to the club. —That’s all, I think.” 

Vance was watching him musingly. 
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So when you raised my bet last night,” he said, the 
amount represented a highly important item in your 
exchequer.” 

Spotswoode smiled faindy. 

“ It represented practically every cent I had in the 
world.” 

“ Astonishin’ ! . . . And would you mind if I asked you 
why you selected the label of Beethoven’s AndajiU for your 
record i ” 

** Another miscalculation,” the man said wearily ** It 
occurred to me that if anyone should, by any clianre, open 
the phonograph before I could return and destroy the 
record, he wouldn’t be as likely to want to hear the classics 
as he would a more popular selection ” 

“And one who detests populir music had to find it! I 
fear, Mr. Spotswoode, that an unkind fate sat in at youi 
game ” 

“ Yes , . If I were religiously inclined, I might talk 
poppycock about retribution and divine punishment ” 

I’d like to ask you about the jewellery,” s iid M irkham. 
“ It’s not sportsraanhke to do it, and I wouldn’t suggest it, 
except that you’ve already confessed voluntarily to the 
mam points at issue ” 

“ I shall take no offence at any question you desire to 
ask, sir,” Spotswoode answered. “ After I had recovered my 
letters from the document-Lox, 1 turned the rooms upsidc- 
dewn to give the impression of a burglary — being cart ful to 
use gloves, of course And I took the woman’s jewellery 
for the same reason Parenthetically, I had paid for most 
of it I offered it as a sop to Skeel, but he was afraid to 
accept it ; and finally I decided to rid myself of it. I 
wrapped it in one of the club newspapers and tlucw it in a 
wastc-bin near the Flatiron Building.” 

“ You wrapped it in the moining Herald^^ put in Heath. 
“ Did you know that Pop Cleaver re^ ds nothing but the 
HeraU ? ” 

“Sergeant*” Vance’s voice was a cutting reprimand. 
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Certainly Mr. Spotsvroodc was not aware ot that lact — 
else he would not have selected the H^raldJ^ 

Spotswoode smiled at Heath with pitying contempt. 
Then, with an appreciative glance at Vance, he turned back 
to Markham. 

An hour or so after I had disposed of the jewels I was 
assailed by the fear that the package might be found and 
the paper traced. So I bought another Herald and put it on 
the rack.” He paused. ** Is that all ? ” 

Markham nodded. 

Thank you — that’s all; except that I must now ask 
you to go with these oflficers.” 

“ In that case,” said Spotswoode quietly, “ there's a small 
favour I have to ask of you, Mr. Markham. Now that the 
blow h.is fallen, I wish to write a certain note — to my wife. 
But I want to be alone when T write it. Surely you under- 
stand that desire. It will take but a few moments. Yonr 
men may stand at the door — I can't very well escape. . . . 
The victor can afford to be generous to that extent.” 

Before Markham had time to reply, Vance stepped for- 
ward and touched his arm, 

I trust,” he i terj osed, “ that yoa won’t deem it 
necess’ry to refuse Mr. Spotswoode’s lequest.” 

Markham looked at him hesitatingly. 

I gue'ss )ou’ve pretty w’-ell earned the right to dictate, 
Vance,” he acquiesced. 

Then he ordered Heath and Snilkin to w\ait outside in the 
hall, and he and Vance and I went into the adjoininj? room. 
Markham stood, as if on guard, near the door ; but Vance, 
with an ironical smile, sauntered to the window and gazed 
out into Madison Square. 

My word, Markham!” he declared. “’There’s some- 
thing rather colossal about that chap. Y’ know, one can’t 
help admiring him. He’s so eminentU sane and logical.” 

Markham made no respouie The drone of the city’s 
mid-aftrinoon noises, muffled by the closed windows, 
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seemed to intensify the ominous silence of the little bed- 
chamber where we waited. 

Then came a sharp report from the other room. 

Markham flung open th** door. Heath and Snitkin were 
already rushing toward Spotswoode^s piosirate body, and 
were bending over it when Markham entered. Immediately 
he wheeled about and glared at Vance, who now appeared 
in the doorway. 

‘MIe’s shot himself!” 

“ Fancy that,” said Vance 

“ You — you knew he was going to do tint ? ” Ah'rkhim 
spluttered. 

“It w'as rather obvious, dim’t y’ know” 

Markham’s eyes flashed angrlK. 

“And you deliberately interceded for Idni— to give him 
'"he opportunity ? ” 

“'Jul, tut, Ti'i\ dear Icllotv!” Vance rcfroachcd him. 
“ Pray don’t give \\a}' to conventional moral indignation. 
However lir.ethical - theoreticaU) - it ma> be ro take 
anther’s life, a maxi’s own life is ccrtainlv his to do with as 
he choo^^eo. Suicide is his inplion.ablc right And unJ'T the 
paternal tyrannv of our modern Jeuiocrac), I’m ratljcr 
inclined to think i\ ’s about the only right he has left, w hat r 

He glanced at his watch c»nd li owned. 

“ D’ know, Tve njissei my con^Tt, botheiing wdth 
your beastly afl.iirs,” he cchpj lain^d amiabl), gi\ing Mark- 
ham an engaging sniik ; “ and now you’re actually scolding 
me. ’Pon my word, old fellow', jou're deuced ungrateful! ” 
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T he Judge finished Iiis summing up. 

“ Members of the jury,” he said, “ you may 
now retire if you wash to do so, to consider 
your verdict.” 

The jurymen and the two lady jurors filed out of 
the court by a door near the judge’s entrance. The 
expression on their faces, if they can be said to ha\e 
had a common expression, was grave, and the prisoner’s 
counsel was not hopeful. The Judge also retired, the whole 
Court using as he got up from the bench. The prisoner — 
an elderly man v\ho had commanded a certain sympathy 
owing to his extreme deafness — was led below by two 
warders. There w. s a buzz of excitement in the court 
and though the hour was early— it was barely twelve 
noon — some of the women who were occupying the 
public gallery, got out thei’" luncheon sandwiches w’liich 
they had brought in anticipation of an all day sitting. 
They had been determined to mi&s nothing. 

This was a came cchbre in the annals of murder 
trials. The proceedings had lasted five whole days and 
had filled the evening papeis to the exclusion of all other 
news. The murder itself -or rather the alleged murder 
(for the jury had not yet given its ven’ict) had been 
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committed over a year before the tiial. It had not 
appeared a difficult case at first, and he facts had been 
fairly plain. A man had been discovered lying under the 
counter of his small shop in the Chiswick High Road, 
badly wounded about the head by “a heavy blunt 
instrument.” He had evidently just put up the shutters 
of his shop and had re-entered it perhaps t(» get his hat 
and coat before leaving. He had never emerged again. 
'I’he disco\ery was made about two hours later by a 
policeman. The man, who was completely unconscious, 
v\as at once taken to a hospital where he was pronounced 
to be dead. For seven months Scotland Yard had laboured 
to trace the criminal ; at first the papers had been full of 
the most Iiopeful notices ; ” Members of fhe flying squad 
to-day cisited and searched certain premises, and came 
awaj witli important »'iues ” ; “ One of the big five left 
London to-day to pursue certain enquiries in tlie north 
of England.” ” An important new clue has just come 
to hand to-day ” etc., etc. Gradually there liad been 
less and less about the “ Shop Murder ” (as it was 
popularly christened) in the newspapers ; and after seven 
montlis’ fiuithss .search, the inspector in charge of 
the case closed his dossier, hoping against hope that 
some new fact might cause him to reopen it at an early 
date. 

The new fact pu'ved to he a peison, well-known to 
Scotland Yard not a-, a criminal but as a friend. To 
describe Laurence Vining as an amateur detective w'ould 
be crude to the point of untruth : he himself would have 
- - indeed (<n occasion had - resented such a description 
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very deeply — “ I am no detective ” to use his own words, 
still less am I an amateur — if that word is to denote an 
absence of scientific knowledge of any subject. But I am 
an amateur in the sense that I do not take money for my 
work. I am employed by no one and I am responsible to 
no one. If on occasions I have been of assistance to the 
Criminal Investigation Department, such service has been 
incidental to my interest. What is my interest ? I will 
make no secret of it. If I were to ask you why man was 
created, what is his purpose here on earth ?— Whence 
came he, and whither is he going? — W^hat would you 
answer ? You woiiid probably tell me that those questions 
are bejond our human ken, and that it is but a vain 
pursuit lor man to try to fathom the divine mysteries of 
the universe in fact, that we must lake the world as 
we find it and ask no questions. And yet such questions 
as these have occupied the minds of the greatest tliinkers 
and philosophers of all ages. Did not the Greeks tell 
us FvcoOi acavTnv - “ know thyself ’’ ? Is not this the 
proper study of m n ? Is it not the noblest path for him 
to follow a path beset with perplexity, jet leading ever 
onw'ards and upwards to the lonely heights — of tchat? 
Of knowledge ? Hardly that. Of spirituality perhaps, of 
self-realisation, of consciousness of life ...” 

' Vining was a queer fish, but, to do him justice, he 
rarely talked ot t]icse tilings. Being a man of independent 
means, he could aflord to devote his mind to the pursuit 
of knowledge : hut w^hether his study of man made him 
any more of a human being, is open to grave doubt. 
Ill his earlier years, at Cambridge and just after, he had 
c* 
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been a brilliant, popular figure. But as time went on he 
developed a shyness and a reserve : " human warmth” 
became philosophised out of him ; from a man, he had 
turned into a cold penetrating intelligence, retaining 
hardly any of those qualities which endear man to man 
or to woman. But he was not self-seeking and if it 
happened that in the course of his studies --which were 
of the most varied nature— he made a discovery which 
would be of use —or even of interest- to another person, 
he would communicate it to, or rather throw it at, that 
person vsith the air of one who should say : “ Here is the 
knowledge you were seeking. I happened on it in the 
course of my work, hly interest in it is in no way 
connected with yours, so please do now bother me by 
asking how I came by it . . . ” Among the many subjects 
which he had made his peculiar study, crime was one, 
and on more than a few occasions he had been of real 
assistance to the authorities in unravelling the mysteries 
with which criminals sought to surround themselves. In 
the early days, his help had been regarded by the C.I.D. 
with a certain amount of suspicion. “ An outsider trying 
to do our work,” they had said. But it was not long before 
they had to admit his ability and above all his devilish 
ingenuity, in tracking down a wrong-doer ; that ability, 
coupled with his obvious desire to avoid all publicity for 
himself and his complete indiirercnce to any kind of 
kudos that might legitimately have come to him, soon 
removed the suspicion of the police authoritie? that he 
was tr3nng to “ butt in.” And indeed it had been no 
uncommon thing of late for one of the chiefs of the 
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department, voluntarily to seek his advice and asristance 
in any case that presented peculiar difficulties. Though 
Vining’s name had seldom if ever appeared in the news- 
papers in connection with any of his investigations, yet 
it was well-known in police circles and to some extent 
among journalists that he was often the “ man behind the 
scenes the master mind ... In this particular case 
of the “ Shop Murder,” he had laboured unceasingly 
long after the police had given up the search, and by dint 
of perseverance, coupled with ingenuity of an order 
truly diabolic, he had succeeded at length in drawing so 
fine meshed a net rouiul one, John Plunket, that the 
wretched man, who had thought himself safe, and who 
had had kss and lc*&s to fear as time went on, had all of a 
sudden been seized w iih alarm and had endeavoured to leave 
the country. But the arm of the law fell upon him at the 
last moment. He was arrested at the port of embarkation, 
was brought to London and was now standing his trial. 
To the whole of the proceedings, which had received a 
publicity almost u pieccdented in the history of famous 
criminal trials, Laurence Vming, wliose a.ssiduity and 
amazing intuition had so largely contributed to the 
prisoner’s arrest, showed he greatest mdifteicnce. So 
far from attending the court, he never read a single word 
of the accounts which filled the newspapers. While the 
whole of London, and a very great number of people 
throughout England (to say nothing of the interest the 
case had created in other hods) were wailing for the 
verdict, Vining w'ould jirobably have been discovered — 
had anyone had the audacity to break into his presence 
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— sitting quietly at home reading the Religut Medici — 
or some other equally entrancing work. 

Half an hour had gone by since the jury had retired, 
and still there was no sign of their reappearance. What 
if they could not agree, and the whole business had to be 
gone through again from start to finish ! The suspense 
was beginning to tell even on those people in the court 
who had not the slightest personal interest in the issue : 
while for those who were nearest and dearest to the 
prisoner himself, the lapse of time was well-nigh unendur- 
able. Sitting near the front were Tom and Lil Plunket, the 
son and daughter of tlie man whose fate the jury were 
discussing. Tom wis a small man, nearer forty than 
thirty, thin and rather delicate look’iig. But his constitu- 
tion was good, and his agony of mind was well concealed 
behind his calm features. He sal for the most part quite 
still holding his sister’s hand, and occasionally leaning his 
head close to hers and whispering some words of comfort 
and courage. ITe was going through hell, but his eyes 
were dry. His sister Lil was also delicate looking, and 
at any other time than the present would have been 
pronounced quite pretty. But now her face, like her soul, 
was in torment and it was only her extreme weariness 
and her hope -fostered to some extent by the prolonged 
absence of the jury (if there h.ul not been some doubt 
they would not have been all this time, she thought) that 
kept her sitting in the court. 

Three quarters of an hour , and still no sign. Mtting in 
the row behind Tom and Lil was another couple who 
were also awaiting the verdict in a state of tense excite- 
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ment. They were Jack Ransome, nephew of Laurence 
Vining, and Pamela Jackson, Vining’s secretary and 
amanuensis. Jack was a handsome fellow of twenty-six 
years of age ; he had joined up in the army at the age of 
nineteen, in the middle of the war, and had finished up 
as a captain with D.S.O., and a Military Cross. He had 
then gone to Cambridge to start on a medical career and 
had found a student’s life little to his liking. He had 
never known a mother or a father and had been brought 
up under the care of Laurence Vining. At first the two 
had got on <juite well together ; but as Jack grew up, the 
difTerence of outlook between him and the elder man be- 
came more marked. His uncle’s whole interest lay in the 
things of ihe mind ; that of the nephew was almost ex- 
clusively confined to the good things of this world -in 
sport, motoring and riding when he could get them, and 
generally in “ haiing a good time.” His work interested 
him but by no means absorbed him, and he was not 
particularly gvwd at it. His uncle was keen that the young 
man should do w 11 at his profession, and was at first 
disappointed and later on annoyed— seriously annoyed — 
that othei and more frivol ‘US occupations seemed to be 
leasing little or no time fer serious study in the life of 
his nephew and heir. Laurence Vining was not a poor 
man, but he had no intention of leaving his money to be 
squandered aw’av in useless living. Jack, alas, had taken 
very little notice of his uncle’s oft repeated hints and 
warnings. Not that he w.s indifferent to the value of 
money, or that lie had any' intention of being “ done 
out ” of Ills inlieriuncc. lie had told his uncle often 
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enough that he would mend his ways, and though he 
looked upon the elder man as a “ funny cove ” whose 
ways were strange, yet the possiblity of his being “ cut 
off ” never entered his head. Of late his general air of 
recklessness and devil-may-care— the sort of air that had 
justified people during the war in calling him a “ dashing ” 
young officer— coupled with a very recent failure on his 
part to pass one of his medical examination^ (an exam, 
for the F.R.C.S., in which he had already been ploughed 
twice), all served to make the relations between him and 
his* uncle severely strained. 'I'hcir last intcivicw — which 
liad taken place before the result ot his last exam, had been 
made known - had been anything but plea8»mt, and Jack 
had come away from it feeling hiraseff “ damn badly 
used.” 

” Does the man think I’m a child,” he had asked — 
“just because I haven’t got his confoundedly '^upenot 
ways — thank God I haven’t ! For two pm-. I’d chuck up 
all this damned medico business and go out East.” Bvit 
“ going out East ” w'as a vague phrase, with glamour but 
with very little reality for Jack. He soon calmed down 
enough to realise that he was penniless and had very few 
qualifications for earnmg his own living. Better to stick 
at the medico business and put up with his uncle. All 
the same it w'as galling — damned galling. And their next 
interview— in view ot his recent failure, would not be 
pleasant. 

In spite, however, of this unhappy relationship Jack, 
not being small-minded, had a very healthy respect for 
his uncle’s work, especially when it was directed to such 
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practical issues as tracking down a criminal, and it was 
to see the outcome of his work — as well as perhaps to have 
the chance of sitting next to Pamela Jackson— that he 
was here in court this day. 

Pamela had “ fluffy hair ” as Jack put it, and was 
distinctly attractive. A bit high-brow perhaps, he some- 
times thought ; but he’d soon cure her of that. An)rway, 
she danced damn well ! One thing, however, disturbed 
him rather Ludiy and that was the unbounded admiration 
she seemed to show for lus uncle. Uncle Laurence w'as 
clever enough and all that, “ but daish it, he’s nothing to 
rave over ; be.-.ides, hi must be fifty if he’s a day ! I’ll 
talk to Pam aliout it, so I will ! ” 

An hour since the jury had left the court ! Jack leaned 
over to a rather laigc man who was sitting not far away 
and asked one of those questions wliich are the only sort 
that people like Jack- and for that matter a great number 
of other people as well - seem capable of asking in such 
circumstances. 

“Well, Dr. \iJhng,” he said, “wonder what the 
delay's about ? ’’ 

The gentleman to whor. the question was put smiled 
a rather wry smile and shrugged his shoulders. Dr. 
Benjamin VVilhng was one of Laurence Vming’s oldest 
friends, and was privileged to enjoy his confidence more 
than any other man. It is one of the most curious facts of 
human relationship that ttvo persoiis whose characters and 
mentalities differ in near. ..very lespect, nevcitheless, 
can contract the closest friendship between themselves. 
Two such persniio wete Laurence Vining and Benjamin 
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Willing. Vimng had a powerful mind, capable of influ- 
encing others ; he was of the “ leader ” type. His outlook 
was hard, cynical and often bitter. Sarcasm for example, 
was his chief weapon of offence — and he could be 
very offensive. Willing was the exact opposite. He was a 
born follower, a natural lieutenant. He had an elastic 
and yielding mind — very impressionable. Anything like 
cynicism or bitterness was quite alien to him. He was 
never known to have been sarcastic in his life. Kindly, 
benevolent, tolerant, modest— these are the w'ords that 
best described Ben Willing. His actions were simple and 
straightforw'ard ; he had never been accused of having 
so complicated a thing as an arriere pensce. flis friend- 
ship for \'ining dated from the lime wheft they were both 
at the ’Varsity trtgetlicr. From the very first the role 
which each was to play towards the other had been ob- 
\ ious. The convex of Vining’s selfishness fitted in exaetlj 
with the concave of Ben’s unselfishness. One man lead, 
the other followed. One was brilliant, the other basked in 
his friend’s light. One was intolerant, the other suffered 
all things gladly. And yet Vining needed Willing just as 
much as Willing needed Vining The tw'o men were 
complementary to one another. There was soon laid the 
foundation of a life-long friendship. On going down 
from C’arnbridge, Vining had proceeded on a world tour, 
which separated him from his friend for two years, lie 
had war.ted Willing to go with him, but Willing had las 
career to think of, and could not possibly atlord to 
interrupt his medical studies. But when Vining came 
back, their friendship was resumed, and in after life, 
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though the pruicssiun of the one and the occupation of 
the other led along different paths, yet they were almost 
as inseparable as they had been at College. Very few days 
would go by without a meeting between the two friends; 
though Ben’s visits to Vining were far more frequent 
than Vining’s visits to Ben, partly because it was in the 
nature of things that the lesser man should vi^it the 
greater man- at least Ben thought of it in this way ; 
and partly be 'ause Ben lived with his sister who disliked 
Vining almost as much as V’ining disliked her. 

In all Vining’s more practical investigations —and par- 
ticularly those connected with crime — Ben had been hi.s 
confidant ; he had been permitted to see the great mind 
at work, and to follow its processes as best he could. But 
even Ben found it difficult at times to break through his 
friend’s reserve, and had more than once been rebuked— 
and that in no uncertain terms — for his “ failure to exhibit 
the first elements of an analytical mind.” A prouder man 
than Ben would long since have ceased to put up with 
Vmir.g’s strictuies. Bui Ben was meek and was all too 
conscious of the failings which Vining was ne\er tited of 
attributing to him. In the “ Shop Case ” the two men had 
worked very clo-icly togethc., and though onet the solu- 
tion had been found Vining showed no interest on the 
subsequent legal proceedings, Ben had followed them 
very keenly and had spent all the time that he was not 
compelled to give to his professional v\ork, in court. 

After an hour and a quwter’s deliberation the jury 
returned. A hush fell over the court as they took their 
seats. A few .seconds later the doors were lacked. No one 
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was allowed to pass in or out. Then came three knocks. 
All eyes turned to the door whence the knocks sounded. 
The Judge entered and took his seat. Amid tense excite- 
ment the prisoner was brought up to the dock between 
two warders to hear the verdict. The man looked pale and 
tired, and the faint smile he gave his son and daughter 
who were sitting not three yards from where he was 
standing, soon flickered from liis face. 

All eyes were on the jury ; their expressions were 
sombre enough, and hardly justified much expectation of 
a verdict favourable to the prisoner. The friends of the 
prisoner tried to convince themselves that the gloomy 
countenances of the jurors were but the natural result of 
an hour’s discussion on a subject that, Whatever the issue 
might be, could hardly conduce to cheerfulness. But 
they were not left in suspense for long. 

There ’vas perfect silence in the court when the Clerk 
of Arraigns put the fateful question : 

“ Members of the jury, have you agreed upon your 
verdict ? ” 

The foreman stood up and with a firm voice replied : 

“ We have.” 

“ Is it Guilty or Not Guiltv ? ” 

“ Guilty.” 

There was some .slight noise which came from the 
members of the public in court and which called forth a 
stern rebuke from the Judge. The prisoner did not move. 
He was staring blankly at the Judge. When complete 
silence had been restored, the Judge said ui a clear voice : 

“ Prisoner at the bar, you stand convicted of wilful 
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murder. Have you anything to say for yourself why the 
Court should not pronounce judgment upon you accord- 
ing to the law ^ ” 

At first the prisoner gave no sign of having heard the 
question that was put to him. Then he slowly turned his 
head and looked at his son and then at his daughter. 
There was intense silence throughout the court, while 
the father gazed upon his children for the last time before 
sentence of dt ath was to be passed upon him Lil Plunket 
bent her head and wept bitterly. The prisoner once 
more turned towards the Judge and though he made a 
sound, no articulate words came forth. 

The black cap w'as thereupon placed on the Judge’s 
head, and in a low but clear voice he pronounced the 
awful sentence of death. When he reached the words 
“. . . and may the Lord have mercy on your soul,” 
there were but few whose eves were not filled with tears. 


§ w 

The court (juickly empth 1. Most of the people slipped 
away pretty quietly wrapped in their own 'houghts. 
Several of the women had collapsed and had to be sup- 
ported out of the court. Jack Ransome caught Pamela by 
the arm and they hurried out together. 

“ Makes one pretty sick, eh? ” sai j Jai k quietly. 

“ Oh It’s horrible, horn '' Pamela cried. “ It’s all 
so cold-blooded. When will they do it. Jack ? ” 

“ About three weeks’ time, isn’t it ? Unless there’s an 
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appeal/’ answered Jack vaguely. “ Where shall we 
lunch ? ” 

“ I don’t think I want any lunch.” 

“ Oh come,” Jack rallied her. “ Mustn’t let this busi- 
ness bowl you over, you know. Let’s forget about the 
damn’ tiling. Hi, taxi ! ” 

Pamela caught his arm quickly. “ Oh no, Jack,” she 
exclaimed, “ it’s too extravagant 1 ” But Jack hurried her 
into the cab and told the man to drive to a restaurant in 
Soho. 

Neither of them spoke much on the journev. 

When a quarter of an hour later, they entered the 
re.staurant, the sight and smell of food seemed to cheer 
them both. 

“ Well, all I can say is,” said Pamela, when they were 
seated at a small coi uer table, ” your uncle must have 
made his name over tliis case You know. Jack, I don’t 
care what people s-ay. He is a genius.” 

“ Well, that’s as it may be,” replied Jack shortly. 
” Personally I don’t give much truck for the sort (jf things 
he dabbles in. Olives ? ” 

“ That’s because you don’t understand them.” 

” Well, do you r ” 

Pamela did not answer for a while. When she did it 
was to say, ” Jack, I think jou’re simply horrid.” 

But Jack was not to be put off. He felt strongly about 
the way his uncle had treated him, and was not averse 
from making Pamela his confidante. lie wanted to have 
her on his side. 

“ Well, Pamela,” he said, “ you can sa> what \ou like 
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about Uncle Laurence. He may be a deucedly clever 
fellow and all that, but there are things about him which 
positively repel me. Look at his damned sarcastic manner 
to begin with. Is that a sign of cleverness ? Is it clever 
to put on that superior manner of liis and to patronise 
everybody he meets ? And then look at the way he 
treats me ! ” 

“ You’re prejudiced,” objected Pamela shortly. 

“ Well, I may be,” said Jack. “ It certainly don’t 
prejudice you in favour of a feller, if he’s always lecturin' 
and criticisin’. . . . And there’s another tiling, 

Pamela.” 

“ I don’t tjiink I want to hear any more, Jack,” said 
the girl. “ I think you’re hopelessly prejudiced against 
your uncle, who is a very clever man -and who also 
happens to be my chief.” 

Jack Ransome laughed. In the circumstances it was 
not a wise thing fir him to do. 

“ Oh come,’’ he said. I know there’s loyalU and all 
that. ...” 

” It isn’t just loyalty,” cut in Pamela “ I'm not a 
particularly lo5al person either — ” 

“ Aren’t you ? ” Jack smiled. 

“ Well, it isn't my loyalty for Mr. V'ining that makes 
me think he’s a great man.” 

“ What is it then ? Friendship for him ? ” 

Pamela laughed a little bitterly. ” \ -m wouldn’t say that 
if you knew a little more of our relationship.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” Jack flared up. What 
relationship ? ” 
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“ Oh, it’s all right,” said Pamela. “ It’s not a case of 
intrigue or anything like that.” 

“ Tell me,” said Jack in a serious tone. “ Is he fond of 
you ? ” 

“ Well, I’m very attractive, you know,” said Pamela 
archly. 

“ For God’s sake stop fooling, Pamela,” ctied Jack. 

“ Fooling ! I was never more serious in my Kfe. Do 
you dare to say I’m not attractive ? ” 

“ Look here,” said Jack quietly, “ this is damned serious 
for me. I ... I mean . . . You matter to me most 
tremendously and for a damned outsider like Vining 
— ^yes, I don’t care if he h my uncle - to come butting 

in Well, I could kill him I wouldft’t care w'ho he 

was.” 

“ I feel like killing Mt. Vining myself sometimes,” 
answered Pamela m a tone that v as not meant to be serious 
and yet struck Jack as being more than a chance remark. 
“ He’s the sort of man people do want to kill. They say 
it requires a tremendously stiong motive to commit a 
murder. Mr. Vining himself would be sufficient motive 
for anybody. . . .” 

Jack was surprised and somewhat alarmed at her strange 
words. He was a simple fellow and though he was accus- 
tomed enough to hearing people use such phrases as I 
could kill that man,” he never took the people or the 
phrases very seriously, Pamela seemed to be regarding 
the murder of his uncle as a piactical proposition 1 She 
saw his discomfiture and added quickly, with a smile: 

“ Poor old Jack. It’s not fair of me to tease you, is 
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it ? Only you men are always saying things you don’t 
mean. You know very well that you’d no more dream of 
killing your uncle or anybody else — ^in any circumstances 
whatever.” 

“ I would,” answered Jack stoutly. “ If anybody inter- 
fered with your happiness I’d kill him — like a dog 1 ” 

“ Well, tlut’s very nice of you,” said Pamela gently. 
“ But as nobody is interfering with me, you can sheath 
the sword. Finish up my wine, there’s a good thing.” 

“ You are a funny creature, Pam,” Jack continued. 
“ First you stick up for Uncle Laurence and then you talk 
about killing him. What’s behind it ? ” 

“ Nothing very much. But you’re not very imaginative 
are you Jack ? Can't you undertstand a person inspiring 
respect and hatred at the same time ’ I’m not speaking 
about my ow n feelings so much, because I’m not a partic- 
ular!} sensitive person. But anyone w ho was rather sensi- 
tive and who had to deal with your uncle, would know 
exactly what I mean. Your uncle is a man whose brains 
anyone would be b ind to respect. He’s clc\'er — diabol- 
ically clever sometimes -perhaps in an intuitive rather than 
an intellectual w'ay. But he’s haid and cold and inhuman, 
and doesn’t mind hurting. I ‘•hould say that there's a good 
deal of the oriental about him. He must have made many 
enemies in his time. I have sometimes seen Suleiman look 
at him in a way that has frightened me, and Suleiman 
must have grow n used by this time t > bt ing treated Eke 
a dog.” 

Suleiman was Vining’s servant- a Malayan whom he 
had picked up during Ids travels in the Last. 
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“ Why do you work for him ? ” asked Jack. 

“ My dear,” answered Pamela. “ Beggars can’t be 
choosers. He pays me well.” 

There was no one Ictl in the small restaurant besides 
themselves. 

Presently Jack put his hand gently on Pamela’s. “ I 
know I’m not much of a proposition, Pam,” he began. 
But she quickly withdrew her hand. 

” But, Pamela, I — ” 

“ Don’t, Jack. Don't, please.” Her voice was not unkind. 

“ T suppose yoTi mean I’m too poor. . . .” 

“ I don't mean anything. Ask for the bill, there’s a good 
boy. I must be going.” 

Jack saw her into a bus in Shaftesbury .\venue, and 
then walked slowly along Piccadillj towards Hyde Paik 
Corner. He cursed himself for a fool. But women were so 
funny. You never knew Iiow' tlicy’d take anything. And 
here was Pamela working for a man she hated- at least 
that was what he had gathered. In the first place a girl 
like Pam shoiildn 't be orking at all - anyw ay, she shouldn ’t 
be orking for a man she hated. But she was too poor 
to chuck up the job. Damn money ! Wasn’t this his own 
case, too ? If he didn't hate his job, at any rate he didn’t 
seem to be much good at it : in the end it came to much 
the same thing. And he was too poor to ch\ick it up. 
Besides, chucking it up would mean that he’d have to go 
away— probably out East— and going away would mean 
that he’d never sec Pamela any more. Then Jack suddenly 
began to realise how very much he needed Pamela— that 
he wanted her in fact, more than anything else in the world. 
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To marry Pamela this was whal he wanted. To marry 
Pamela ! He mmt marry her. He — a penniless student, — 
she — as poor as he ! If only he had passed that last exam. 
That might have smoothed the path a bit with his uncle : 
as it was, Uncle Laurence was sure to be heavily sarcastic 
-and Jack couldn’t stand sanMsin. He hated his depen- 
dence on his uncle, and he saw no end to it till he could 
make good ... or till. . . . 

He \va‘5 entering St. Ueorge s Hospital almost mechani- 
call}, when his train of thought was interrupted by the 
porter who thrust a letter into his hand. It was in Uncle 
Laiiience’s handwriting. His first communication since he 
had learnt of jack’s recent failuie. 

On reaching liis room be broke open the letter and 
read as follows ; 

DcMt J\( K, 

I am distressed to know the great efforts which 
jou tell me Vf>u have made 10 master the science of 
medicine have iioc )et been justified before the w\>rlJ, 
and that \our aplitude for the profession is still too 
modc.st to reveal itself, TSe groaning of the mountain 
has produced not even a niou«e. Put courage, Jack I 
After all } ou have lime, nay } ou have eternity before 
}ou and is not anticipation sweet ? 

Indeed that you ma\ better appreciate your victory 
v\hen it comes, and that you may be able to stand up 
and s*y ‘‘ Alone I did it,’* 1 propose henceforw^ard to 
leave you quite free, unembanassed, unencumbered, 
and to remove from you the means of yielding to those 
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temptations which I know must be a source of constant 
disturbance to your work. For, after all, what is money 
but temptation ? You are, as the French say, bien installs 
at the hospital : you want for nothing — unlike' Elijah 
you have not to rely upon the ravens. 

Did I say ‘ quite ’ free ? I wronged you there. A 
pound a week you shall have — nay. Jack, no less and 
I’ll have no argument upon it. ’Tis a trifle. A pound a 
week, a whole pound. I insist — not a penny less — or 
more 1 

Best luck, dear boy. 

Your loving Uncle, 

Laurence Vining.” 


§ in 

Among those whose strength had failed them on hear- 
ing the sentence of death passed upon John Plunket was 
his daughter Lil. The poor girl had borne herself bravely 
during the terrible weeks that had followed upon her 
father’s arrest ; at first she never doubted that he w'ould 
clear himself ; and even later when the evidence became 
clearer against him she could only think that the whole 
business was the result of a ghastly mistake and that her 
daddy — as he still was and always would be to her — would 
somehow or other prove to everybody’s satisfaction 
that he was not the man they wanted after all. It 
was not till towards the very end of the trial that the 
dreadful possibility of his being convicted began to dawn 
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Upon her. Beyond his conviction her thought refused to 
carry her. Then came the verdict and the sentence. 
She was stunned. At the words “ hanged by the neck 
until you are dead,” she fell forward and was caught — 
quite unconscious — in the arms of her brother. 

Dr. Willing who had been sitting a few rows back 
hafl feared some such occurrence ; he came forward at 
once and explaning t(» Tom Plunket that he was a doctor, 
helped him to ’>upport Lil out of the court. 'I'hey took 
her to a little waiting loom, and laid her on the floor, 
while the doctor ministered to hci . 

“ It was the sentence,” said Tom. ” Those worda. She 
isn't strong enough, you know.” 

“ I know, 1 know,” said Dr, Willing. “ She oughtn’t 
to ha\e been here at all.” 

“ She wouldn’t leave me,” answered Tom. ” I wanted 
her to go over to her aunt. But she wouldn’t. She 
said she’d rather be with me. You see, she didn’t know 
what was going to happen.” Tears stood in Tom’s ejes. 

The doctor tunn.d to him and took his hand. 
” Courage,” he whipsered. “ Ti^ and stick it, lor her 
sake. She’s coming round. Stiy b^ her - 1 11 get a cab.” 

Dr. Willing huined otf. Wiien he came back ha found 
Tom kneeling beside his sister holding her hand. LiTs 
ejes were half open, and she had returned to conscious- 
ness. Betvteen them, they heljied her into the cab and 
Dr. Willing accompanied them to an address in North 
London, where the girl’s aunt luod. Dr. Willing orden.‘d 
Lil to be put to bed at once, and gatt Tom a pound 
to get anything that might be necessary'. Tom thanked 
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him as best he could, and the doctor said he would call 
next day. 

“ And let me know,” he added to Tom, just as he was 
leaving, “ if there's anything you think I can do.” 

“ What do you think about an appeal, sir ? ” asked 
Tom. 

“ You’d best sec your solicitor about that,” an’^wered 
Willing. “ You know where to find him, and all that ? 

“ Yes. I’ll see Mr. Passmore as soon as I can ” ; then 
added quickly — “ D’you think there’s any hope ? ” 

” We must hope for the best,” said the doctor. “ Try 
and keep your spirits up — ^for her sake, you know. Good- 
bye. See you to-morrow.” 

” Good-bye,” said Tom, ” and thank you.” 

Ben hurried away back to his home in Hampstead. 
Although he had been Vinine’s confidant all throuL'li 
the investigations that had led up to the trial, he had not 
been publiciv associated with him- -indeed Vining him- 
self would not have figured before the public at all if he 
could have avoided it ; but somehow or other his identity 
had leaked out as the man who had put Scotland Yard 
on to the scent, after their investigations had been 
officially closed. Ben, however, had succeded in remaining 
entirely behind the scenes. Thus he was able to visit the 
sun and daughter of the condemned man, without dis- 
closing his association with Vining, whose identity was 
well known to Tom and Lil as the man who was respon- 
sible for bringing about their father’s airest. Had Tom 
known tliat the kind doctoi had been hand in glove with 
then enemy Vining, they would have shrunk from him 
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as from a boa-constrictor whose deadly coils they would 
have expected to strangle them also, innocent as they were, 

Ben’s own feelings in the matter were simple. His 
work with Vining had been purely objective ; he had 
been interested -intensely interested — in the ingenious 
methods his friend had adopted to unravel the mystery ; 
but there was no question of his sympathies being 
engaged on Vining ’s side, much less on the side of the 
Law. The criminal had been clever * Vining had been 
cleverer, 'Fhe questirm of right and wrong did not trouble 
Ben, His tolerance was in a sense almost anti-social. 
“ Impossible,” he would bay, “ to lay down a law for 
everybody. Bound to be injustices. Everything depends 
on the circumstances.” Consequently when Vining s 
viork was over, his sympathies \\ere as free as they would 
have been if he had had no connection with the case at 
all. In fact, his knowledge of the whole atiair and of the 
remorseless way in which the quarry had been hunted 
inclined his sympathies if anything towards the criminal. 
At any rate, whenever he saw human suffering he was 
prepared to disregard any law which might forbid him to 
alleviate it. 

He reached home to find his sister reading the news- 
paper account ol the closing scenes of the trial. Martha 
Willing was a middlc-agcd lady of great character. Her 
ideas had been gained in the hard school of experience - 
for the Willings had never at any tirrc' been well-off, and 
since the untimely dc'ath ot c^ld Mrs. Willing many years 
ago, th( onus of running the uouschold liad fallen on the 
small but capable shoulders ot Martha. She w’as small 
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of Stature — ^in contrast to Ben who was large — ^but 
her features were strong, especially her mouth. It was a 
determined organ, which fulfilled its two-fold function — 
that of eating and that of speaking — ^with wonderful 
competence. Her opinions — ^like her mouth -were firm. 
She knew her own mind, and rarely changed it. But for 
all her dogmatism, she was a very kind-hearted woman 
and unlike most “ practical ” people did not claim 
omniscience. In her sphere she was supreme and her 
knowledge was supreme ; but she recognised that this 
sphere was limited. It compnsed, of course, all purely 
domestic questions to do with the household, and certain 
other geneial questions of social principle upon which 
she held strong and decided views ; the latter class 
included marriage and divorce, drink, and exercise. 
Upon these subjects she knew w’hat she thought, and she 
knew that what she thought was right. She w'as essentially 
a good woman, without any imagination. Hers would be 
the reward of the innocent. 

Ben was under her thumb, and like a sensible man 
had tnven up trying to escape. On one question only was 
there ever any friction, and that w'as liis friendship with 
Vining. For Martha regarded Laurence Vining as the 
incarnation of the devil ; in her eyes he was not just only 
“not a good man,” he wa® positively evil. It was all 
she could do to toleritt his \»-rv rare visits to the hou.se, 
and on these occasions she would quickly disappear 
leaving hvr brothci to enteitain his friend. 

“ Mr. Vining,” she would often say, “ is not the sort 
of man that one wants to have an}thing to do with.” 
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That disposed of Mr. Vining. 

“ You must admit he’s clever,” Ben would say. 

“ That may be,” Martha would reply, “ but a man 
should use his brains for good ends, not for evil ones.” 

In connection with Vining’s investigations into the 
recent “ Shop Murder,” Ben had submitted that it was 
surely a good object to assist the Law. Martha replied 
that It all depended on a man’s motive. If Mr. Vimng’s 
real purpose had been to help the authorities, that would 
certainly have been to his credit. But he had had no such 
purpose. 'I’he fact that he had helped anybody had been 
purely incidental. His real motive was obscure, but 
anyway nefarious In fact she questioned the propriety 
of SuDtland Yard accepting the help of s>uch a one in 
bringing even the wretched Plunkct to justice, nor did 
she see any reason to alter her view of this matter, when 
on the mormng following the final day of the trial, all 
the papers were loud in thtir praise of Vmmg. 

“ It is common knowledge,” said the leading article in 
one paper, ” that Scotland Yard were assisted in their 
investigations by M«. Laurence Vining, whose recently 
published volume of Essays m Criminology has been hailed 
as one of the most original contributions to modem 
thought. While the Police authorities, upon whom rests 
the responsibility for the detection and arrest of criminals 
can claim and rightly claim credit for the protection of 
the public against malefactors and miirdoicrs, j'ct it is 
satiafactory to know that even the ' big fn e as the 
Chiefs of the C.I.I). arc comiftonly called- are not above 
seeking and acting upon ad\icc coming from unoffiaal 
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quarters in exceptional cases. It certainly speaks volufties 
for the public spirit of the country, when such eminent 
men as Mr. Vining leave their studies in order to assist 
in work of this kind, which however laudable its object 
may be, cannot fail to be distasteful to them.” 

“ The writer of that article,” declared Martha Willing, 
“ has evidently never met Mr. Vining. I don’t suppose 
the sordid business was distasteful to him in the least. 
And whatever his purpose was in interfering, it was 
ceitainly not just public spii itedness - \ ou may be quite 
certain of that ! ” 

Another paper wrote in connection with the “ Shop 
Cast ” ; “ The Public (>we a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Laurence Vining, the w'cll-known criminologist. The 
amazing energy and skill he luus sliown in unravelling a 
mystery that had admittedly baffled Scotland Yard, can 
surely find a parallel only in the stories of Shcilock 
Holmes. . . .” 

“ I suppose they ’ll he calling you Dr. Watson next ! ” 
said Martha to her brother. 

“It seems to me they \'ouldn’t be far wrong if they 
did,” answered Ben. 

“ I cannot understand why you h.ive any interest in 
working with a man like that,” complained .Martha. “ It 
isn’t as if you really have anything in common; you’re 
always telling me that most of his work is entirely beyond 
your understanding. And it seems to me that in this 
so-called detective work of his, he simply uses you as 
someone before whom he can show otl. It isn’t as if you 
could help him.” 
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“ Well, I don’t know ” began Ben, very much 

mortified by his sister’s home truths. But she would not 
hear him. 

“ Nonsense ! ” she exclaimed, “ The idea of your being 
a detective ! It’s too absurd. You haven’t got the brains 
— and thank goodness you haven’t ! ” 

There was no more to be said. There had never been 
a time within his memory, when his sister had not had 
the last word. He never expected praise from anyone, 
least of all fr'-m Martha ; but he thought it a little hard 
that she should continually be rubbing in his own incom- 
petence. On the whole, however, he put it down to her 
dislike of Viiiing. 


§IV 

Laurence \'ining lived in one of those old houses in 
Hampstead which are the en\y of all those who do not 
realise how' much they cost to run . Hio taste in furnishing 
was in favoui of the bizarre and the oriental. Tapestries 
and .Arabian riig.s were hung in nearly every room : curios 
of all sorts adorned his mantelpieces and shelves — curios 
including precious metals, stones and jewels from all parts 
of the world. A great maiiy of them he had inherited 
from his father w.ho had been a notable traveller, explorer 
and antiquarian, and who had died when Laurence w’as 
a small boy. Most of his antiques — more particularly those 
from Kgypt and India — wore very' raie specimens of their 
kind ; sonic of them indeed were unique. It was rumoured 
in certain ejuarters that the means whereby they had been 
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acquired bore greater testimony to the collector’s love 
of possession than to his respect or reverence for the 
places whence they were taken and that as a consequence 
the most horrible curse attached to sundry of the rather 
dusty articles now reposing in Vining’s study. Needless 
to say for such theories Vining had the supremest con- 
tempt. fie himself had travelled a good deal and had seen 
many lands. He had studied the habits and customs and 
religions of m.iny people. These experiences nad led him 
to discount superstitions of e\cry kind, and to inquiring 
visitors he made no secret of the origin of some of his 
ohjets d'art et de verfu. “ These rubies,” he would 
answer casually, “they were the eyes of the (Joldeti 

Buddha at ’’ or “this necklace was pari of the 

treasure stored in the Ttinple .it ” ©r and th's in 

the presence of Suleiman, his Malayan servant - “ tliesc 
plaques ? They arc from the tomb of one of the Sultans at 
Jahore, aren’t they, Suleiman.^” And then Vining would 
grin at the Alalay.in. But the Malayan would not erin : 
his tace would be immobile, but in his eyes there would 
be fire and in his heart there would be anger. 

Nearly the whole space on the four walls of Vining’s 
study was taken up with books— it is true that then* was 
a small area above the mantelpit'cc where, instead of 
books, there hung a collection of scimitars, knives, swords 
and daggers arranged in the shape or pattern of a star - 
but everywhere else theie were books, and it was in these 
chiefly that Vining gloried. Some of the rarest and oldest 
editions were to be found on his shelves and he was a 
not infrequent visitor at Sotheby’s sales. 
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It was in this semi-oriental atmosphere, ratified by learn- 
ing and romanticised by art, that Laurence Vining, philo- 
sopher, writer — and willy-nilly amateur detective — ^lived 
and moved and had his being. If there was need of more 
“ atmosphere,” it was certainly given by Suleiman, who 
waited on Vining hand and foot and stood between him 
and the outer world — Suleiman, the priest; Vining, the 
deity ! 

In addition and in contrast to Suleiman, there was Mrs. 
Bateman, the housekeeper, a matronly old soul, who was 
probably the only person in the world who looked upon 
Vining as a child. She had been with him for about a 
quarter of a century, first as Jack’s nurse and then later 
on as. Vjoing s housekeeper. Through all the diflicult times 
between Jack and his uncle, she had retained Jack’s con- 
lidence, and even after he had ceased to live in his uncle’s 
house, he would frequently come back in order to pay 
Mrs. Bateman a visit. She ruled the rest of the house- 
hold. wluch consisted of .‘^ulciman and Grace Unthorne, 
the housemaid, with a tod of iron and a flow of words 
which would luve oeen the envy ot any public orator. 
Suleiman she frankly detested, and it was only the fiict 
that a very clear line had been drawn between their 
respective spheres of activity that enabled the twr of them 
to live at peace with one another in the house. Mrs. 
Bateman regarded Suleiman as a sly, creeping thing who 
was quite incapable of telling the truth and was certainly 
never to be trusted “ same as you can trust a white.” 

Grace, the housem.iid, lud not been long with Mr. 
Vining, and worked entirely under the supervision of 
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the housekeeper, who regarded her as much as a com- 
panion (“ Every lady is entitled to a companion,” Mrs. 
Bateman would say) as an assistant. 

The Shop-murder trial had taken place during the latter 
half of July, it had been one of the last big trials before 
the end of the session. About three weeks after the trial, 
that is to say in the middle of August, on Monday i slh 
to be precise, Laurence Vining, clad in a purple silk dress- 
ing gown, was sitting at his breakfast table in a small 
room leading out of his study. This dressing-gown was a 
relic of his Varsity days, when he indulged in such extra- 
vagances and geiierally prided himself on his taste in fine 
clothes. In those days he would wear a different suit cv^tv 
day of the week. In later days, however, he became much 
more careless of his app<arancc and would WTar tlic same 
suit (usually blue .scree) every day for weeks and months 
<Mi end. He was sliort in statun*, and perhaps he had come 
to realise tluit short men do not \isuallv make good tailor's 
dunimies. 

For breakfast he never bad more than coffee and rolls 
and he liked to linger o^er them, wliile he went through 
his post, which on this particular morning was more 
voluminous than usual. There were the usual invitations 
to meetings and dinners from various learned societies of 
v\hich Vining was a member, or had been made an hon- 
orary member ; there w'cre book catalogues from dealers, 
and one or tw^o scientific books for review^. There were 
also a lew uninteresting personal letters. He threw’ the 
latter aside impatiently. He hated banalities But there 
was one letter in liis post that interested him very much, 
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and It was this letter that he had just read when his friend 
Dr. Willing was announced. Without greeting of any sort 
Vining tossed the letter to him. 

“ Wh^t are we to think of that, my dear Ben ? ” he said. 
Ben read the letter. It was in disguised manuscript and 
read as follows : 

‘‘ Dear Mr. Vining, 

I have followed every word of the Shop case 
from start to finish - the wa} you discovered th^ real 
murderer was too wonderful for words. If only you 
would use your powers to help me. I am in the most 
terrible situation and 1 beg of you to help me. If you 
Imcw the circumstances of my case I am certain you 
would not hesitate. It is a matter of life and death. 
I cannot explain in this letter. Meet me on Tuesday 
afternoon next at 3.25 exactly by the book-stall at 
11} de Park Tube Station. Do not be a 7nviute late. I 
shall be woarine a red hat. Follow me, but do not 
speak to me till 1 speak to you. I cannot write more 
now. I beg ol you tiol to fail me. In great haste and 
distress. 

Red Hat, 

For God's sake come/* 

“ A lady in distress.” observed Ben, rather casually, 
as lie put the letter down on tho table. 

“ xMaybe,*' answered Vining. ‘ Alavbe.” He tlien 
became* lost in thought, and Ben sat down. He himself 
was not particularly impressed or cxcitca by the letter from 
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the lady in the red hat. He had heard of such appeals 
before, and as often as not they had turned out to be 
mare’s nests. “ Will you go ? ” he asked. 

The question aroused Vining. “ Of course I shall go,” 
he said. “ I wonder you ask. It isn’t often that I get such 
a chance as this for exploring the bycways and vagaries 
of the human mind at first hand. I wouldn't miss it for 
worlds. If this letter is genuine, think what a study the 
writer’s mentality will make 1 . , . W^on’t you come with 
me ? It’s to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ I don’t think I’d better do that,” replied Hen. “ 1 
should be what they call a iertiimi quid, shouldn’t 1 ? ” 

“ As you like. , . .” 

“ Unless,” cut in Ben quickly, ‘‘ unles%you think you 
might want me ? I Unless I could be some help to you ? ” 

Vining smiled. “ I think I’m capable of looking after 
myself, thank you.” His tone had a touch of the unfriondlv 
about It — as if he resented the idea that he might want 
the help of another man in anything he did. 

“ Very well,” answered Ben, rather sadly. All the same 
he made a mental note that he might be round about the 
place at the time just in case. 

” I came to tell >ou,” he went on, “ that I saw Jack 
the other day.” 

Vining howned. 

“ Now don’t tliiiik for a moment,” said Ben, ” that 
he’s asked me to plead for him or anything of that sort. 
You know him too wHl for that. What I’m s.iyiiig is 
entirely off my own bat. Tie’s a good fellow is Jack, and 
he hasn’t had a particularly easy time of it. Going straight 
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from school into the trenches was no joke for him. It has 
meant that he’s been four years behind hand with cvery- 
tliiiiif. Tlie result is that he’s got to an age when in llic 
normal way he’d be earning -his own living : instead of 
that he’s just starling out on a profession and for three or 
four years to come 1 don’t suppose he’ll make a penny — 
unless filings have changed very much in the medical 
prolession since I was a young man— and I rather tliiuk 
they haven’t. At the same tune he’s got to an age when 
he wants to many. It’s the most natural thing in the 
world." Ikn ]»jused and blew his nose. 

“ Wtll ? " said Vuung. 

" Well,’’ said Hen. “ 1 know it’s no affair of mine, but 
- -is it quite lair of you to cut him off as if- -as if he’d 
done siimetliing disgraceful ? After all, you must make 
allowances.’’ 

“ iMy dear Bf n,’’ said Vining. “ I haven’t cut him off, 
as you say, ^et. 1 i educed lus allowance a few weeks ago, 
as I considiTod that he was .spending too much time 
cadding alioiit insi ‘ad of working. I must confess that 
his letter whicli f received a lew days age. telling me he 
W’as thinking ol getting married came as a shock to me. I 
wrote anil told him at once that unless he gave up the 
idea he could evpecl nothing Irom me either now or when 
1 am gone. And to tint I stick. He is ni id to think ol 
niarnage at present .ind il he will give up the idea ol it, 
well and good ; he sliall inherit all 1 haNc. It not, then 
I have done with liim for good. 

“ And if I may add one word belore this subject is 
closed,” Vining always became \ery lormal w'hen he was 
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serious, “ there are many matters in which I \vould will- 
ingly listen to your counsel, but in this thing I must ask 

you not to interfere ” Vining was about to continue, 

but Ben interrupted him : 

“ Don’t go on,” he said. “ I understand. You know 
your own affairs better than I do. We shall not quarrel 
over this matter.” 

“That is well,” answered Vining. “What is it, 
Suleiman ? ” 

Ben started and turned round in his chair to find 
Vining s Malayan servant standing in the doorway. Ben 
could never get used to that fellow’s noiseless and eerie 
way of suddenly ai)pearing from nowhere. 

“ (ientleman wishes speak with )ou,‘' 8«iid Suleiman, 
Who is it ? ” asked Vm^nL^ 

‘‘ Gives no name S lys he has important news for you.” 

Vining hesitated. 

“ W’ell, 1 will come,” he said at lertgth, anci without 
a word left the room, followed by Suleiman. Dr. Willing, 
left alone, wait(‘d a minute or two m tlie breakfast ro(*m 
and then wandered into the study. The niom where Vining 
was interviewing his strange visitor was quite near to 
the study, and in a moment or two Ben thought he 
heard voices raised m anger. lie listened more kecnl} and 
he was certain now that the tones proceeding from the 
room were louder than those of ordinary conversation. 
Suddenly the door of the other room opened and he 
heard V^ming say quite diatiiietly Tm finished with the 
whole business. Do your worst!” A few^ seconds later 
Vining strode into the study, looking heated and angry. 
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“ What’s the trouble ? ” asked Ben mildly. 

“ Leave me, leave me,” said Vining hurriedly. “ Please 

go* 

Ben shrugged his shoulders and left, pondering many 
things in his mind. Rarely had he seen Vining so distracted. 
Their next meeting would undoubtedly be interesting. 


§v 

Jack’s feelings on itctipt of lus uncle’s letter reducing 
hib allowance to a pound a wee’h were mixed. His dislike 
of his uncle was iiitcnsiticd by the latter’s meanness : on 
the other hand the less he received from his uncle, the 
less was he under any obligation ro him. The situation 
would have been very different had thtre existed any 
natural love between uncle and nephew. But there did 
not. Consequently Jack regarded gifts from his uncle much 
as his uncle himself regaidcd them, as things involving 
obligations. The smaller the gift, the smaller the 
obligation, h'or so.oe time Jack had left his uncle’s 
letter unanswered : at length, fortified by the feeling of 
independence which groW' upon all proud men the 
poorei they bec-'me, he had written to his uncle acknow- 
ledging this letter with thanks, and informing him that 
he was serio>i.sly thinking of getting married. His uncle’s 
answer was short and to the point, to wit, either he must 
give up all idea of marriage or else he must give up all 
idea of ever receiving anoth.T penny from his uncle now 
or at any time. There W'as also a brief homily oil the 
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absurdity of marriage and especially Jack’s marriage. 
This homily liad made the young man really furious. 
His uncle, he argued, had a perfect right to dispose of 
his money as he liked, bat he had no right whatever to 
butt in in matters upon which he, Jack Ransome, was 
solely competent to decide. He forthwith wrote again 
to his uncle putting this point of view in no uncertain 
terms, and telling him that whatever doubts he may 
have had about marriage were now dispelled, and that 
he was going right ahead with the business. Tliis letter 
he posted on the morning of Monday, August 15th. 
Vining received it the same evening and immediately sent 
the following note which Jack received on the morning 
of Tuesday, August i6th : 

“ Dear Jack, 

You have chosen your own path. So be it. I 
had intended to leave roy fortune to you. As it is I 
shall leave it elsewhere. Your allowance also will be 
stopped. 

IvAt'ju.NCE Vining.” 

Jack’s first feeling was one of reliel. lie at once tele- 
phoned to Pamela and asked her to lunch with him. At 
first she was unwilling to do so, but ultimately she yielded 
to the urgency of liis invitation, and they njct at a small 
restaurant in Sloanc .Street. Jack had intended to go straight 
to the point as soon as he met her. But he found that the 
atmosphere of the rcstautant w’as against him, and, what 
was more important, that Pamela was not in a “ helpful ” 
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mood. She was more than usually reserved, and distant, 
and though she remained quite friendly she was not 
disposed to discuss the matter that was nearest to Jack’s 
heart. On the whole the lunch was not a success ; they 
got through it rather hurriedly and Jack insisted that 
they should go into the Park, as he had something very 
important to say to her. It was a hot day, and the sun 
poured down upon them out of a cloudless sky. They 
sat down in the shade. 

“ Pam, 1 simply must talk to you,'* Jack began. 

“ Talk away,” said Pamela, 

” Not if vou’rc t'oiiig to be like that.” 

Like what ? ” 

“ You know, old thing, as well as 1 do. Do be serious, 
Pam.” 

“ Jack,” said the girl m a more serious tone, “ I don't 
want to have to be annoyed with you on a glorious day 
like this. If you’ll only be sensible we can remain quite 
good friends. Otherwise. . , 

Although Pamel' meant to speak kindly, she could 
probably have said nothing more calculattjd to wiiip the 
already excited young man into a state of fu^}^ than the 
last word she spoke, 

“ ‘ Sensible ’ ! ^ Friends ’ I ” cried Jack. How can you 
talk like that ? How can you ask a man to be heakhy 
when he’s diseased. How can you ask me to be sensible 
when Fm madly, ovcrwhcinungly in love with you I 
Don’t you realise that I’m desperate and tliat you’re all 
I care lor in the world ami that if you w’ont marry 
me ...” 
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“Oh, please, please 1 beg you not to go on ! ” pleaded 
Pamela, very serious now. 

“ Only say that you’ll marry inc and I’ll stop. T 
don’t ask any more than that now. Pamela, surely you 
can give an answer ... 1 offer you my whole life ...” 

“ If you press me now,” answered Pamela quietly, 
“ I can only give you one answer.” 

“ You refuse me ? ” 

“ Won’t you wait, jack, till latei on when things are 
. . . have calmed down,.” 

“Wait! I’ve done nothing all my life but wait. Surely, 
surely you can say yes.” 

Pamela shook her head. “ No jack, 1 can't. It’s quite 
impossible. I’m very rwy fond of >ou . ♦. . ” 

“ For God’s sake don’t use that word ! ” cried jack. 
“ I suppose there’s soracbodj else. 1 suppose I’m not 
good enough ! Is that it, eh ? ” 

“ Don't be silly,” replied Pamela, “ and don’t jump 
down my throat every time 1 say something nice 
about you.” 

“ Is there anybody cl.-.e ? ” 

Pamela paused before replying. At length - 

“ Is that a fair question jack ? ” she asked. 

“ Is it Vining ? ” The rage and anguish in his voice 
were hardly supprcs.scd. 

Pamela gave no answer. 

“ My God ! ” he muttered. “ So that’s where matters 
stand is it ! ” 

“ I haven’t said so,” said Pamela quickly. 

“ Vining’s rich,” went on Jack ignoring her, “ and 
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Tm poor. I never thought you’d look at things in that 
light. I suppose it was silly of me to imagine that ” 

“ Jack, you’re being horrid,” interrupted Pamela. “ I 
begged you not to talk to me about marriage and you took 
no notice. And when 1 say I can’t give you the answer 
you want you fly into a temper and— and say all sorts of 
wild things ...” She looked at her watch. “ It’s after 
t^\o o’clock. I must be going.” She got up from the seat. 
“ Now let’s be good friends before we part. Let's forget 
this afternoon. ’ She held out her hand to him. 

There was a certain grimness about Jack’s manner as 
he shook hands witli her. 

“ Good-bye,” he said. “ 1 shan’t forget this afternoon. 
And I don’t think you realise where this business is 
going to end.” 

Don't be dramatic, Jack,” 

” I’m not b(’ing dramatic. Tm damned serious.” 

” Damned serious,” echoed Pamela mimicking. 
” Cheer up ! you’ll be all right.” She \\a\cd to him and 

\vdG "on(‘. 

For a moment he stood gazing after her. Was she 
really as heartless as she sounded ? Certainly she was not 
the Pamela that he knew^ >\as she trying to hide some- 
thing ? Was she really m love with Vining ^ She couldn’t 
be . . . and yet . . . 

Deep in thought he walked back to St. George’s. 
Mechanicallj he wandered through the long passages ot 
the hospital, and upstairs to his roi'in. He sat down 
wearily on his bed still wrapped in thought. Then he 
grew restless and began pacing up and down the room. 
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It was hot. lie flung open the window and leaned out, 
resting his elbows on the window sill. Everything was 
very quiet. There was not a soul about in the courtyard 
below. 

• • • • • 

Some distant clock had already struck half-past three 
when Jack seized his hat and ran downstairs. In the 
corridor he came across Archie Ferrand, one of his fellow 
house surgeons. 

“ Hullo, Ransome,” said Fenand. “ You’re in the 
devil of a hurry. What’s the game ? ” 

“A damn sdly one,” replied Jack without stopping. 
“ Don’t ) ou go setting up a hue and cry ! ” 

Ferrand watched him as he dashed out the hospital. 

“ Poor old Dasher,” he thought to luni&tll. “ Wonder 
what he’s up to now.” 






T hat same evening, that 1-5 to say on the evening of 
Tuesdas, August i6th, the day on which Jack 
and Pamela had been luncliing togethei, Dr. 
Benjamin Willing reached home in a very much excited 
— not to ^ay liysterical —state. 

Look, Martha, look at thi« ! ” he thrust the evening 
paper under the astonished eyes of his sister. 

What on earth’s the matter with you, Benjamin ? ** 
exclaimed Martha. ‘‘ IVe never seen you in such a 
condition before.*' And to tell the truth the doctor s 
plight seemed a very" serious one. His eyes were dancing 
with excitement, his hair was disi<e\ellcd, and his hands 
were shaking. 

‘‘ Read ! ” he said. “ Read » 

Martha put on lier sjiectacles and read the head- 
line which ran: Chai lie’s h^rtheoming \isit to 

England/* 

“ Well,*’ she began, “ I don’t know^ w'ho Charlie is 
but theie doesn't seem to be any excuse for . , .** 

“ No, no,” cried Ben, ” not tlure, not there. There.” 
His trembling finger pointed to a para^uMph in the late 
new^s SiCtion of thc^paper, and Miss Willing read as 
follows : 
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TERRIBLE DISCOVERY IN TUBE LIFT 
WELL-KNOWN CRIMINOLOGIST 
FOUND DEAD 

Mr. Laurence Vining was found dead this afternoon 
in a London lube lift in the most amazing cireuni- 
stanccs. The terrible discovery was made about 3.30 
by a lift man at Iljdc Park Tube Station. As one of 
the hits descended to the bottom the lift man and a 
passenger who happened to be standing near by saw a 
figure apparently leaning against the fuither iron gate 
of the lift. As the lift came to a standstill the gate 
automatically opened and the figure, losing support, 
fell heavil} forward out of the lift. Qhicldy releasing 
the near gate, the lift man and passenger ran across tlie 
lift to find that the prostiate figure had been stabbed 
in the back. 'Fhc lift m<in at once uave the alarm and 
the nun was earned to St George’s Hospital where he 
was immediately identified as Mr. Laurence Vining, the 
famous criminologut. It is understood that Scotland 
Yard were at once communicated with and now have the 
matter in hand. 

“ Good gracious ! ” exclaimed Martha. I'his was her 
strongest expletive used onlv on the most provocative 
occasions. 

“ But that isn’t all,” panted Ben. “ That isn't the 
worst ! ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ W’hy, the passenger ” 
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“ What about him ? ” 

“ I was the passenger I ” 

You were the passenger 1 Good — good gracious!” 
Martha herself was really excited this time. In vain she 
searched for a stronger exclamation. “ Good gracious ! ” 
she repeated. Suddenly she seemed to collect herself. 
She took off her spectacles and sat down opposite her 
brother. 

” Now, Ben,” she said vety seriously, “ there’s only 
one thing for you to do. Tell me all about it from the 
beginning —from the very beginning.” 

The poor man was so obviously agitated by his 
experience and so distnssed at the loss of his friend, 
that he found it hatd to make a coherent story. 

“ Well,” he began, ” 1 got out of the tube at Hyde 
Park Corner. No one else got out of the train except me. 
Would to God someone else had I 1 walked along the 
tube passage to the lift and reached it just before the 
downcommg lift came to a standstill at the bottom. The 
lift man -I mean rhe ticket collector was there as well. 
When the lift got to the bottom tlicre was a man in it : 
he w’as leaning against the further corner of the lift. 1 
thought I rec(jgnised the 6gure, although his back was 
turned to us. Tfioii the further door —the iron gate — you 
understand, swung open automatically, and the man just 
toppled over and fell down on the giound just to the 
other side of the lift.” 

Btn paused. 

” Go on,” said his sister quietly. 

“ Well, the man —the ticket-collector saw it too. He 
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was pretty well bowled over, I can tell yon. He swamg 
open the near gate and we both rushed across the lift. 
The hat had fallen off and I saw at once that it was 
Vining. There was a dagger plunged nearly up to the 
hilt into the small of his back. His pulse had stopped. 
He was dead.” 

“ Go on,” said Martha again, as Ben paused. “ What 
happened then ? ” 

” 'I’hc man -the ticket-collector— wanted to draw the 
dagger out at once, but I had recovered myself sufficiently 
to realise that it was a police matter, and that on no 
account must am thing be tom hod. 1 sent him imme- 
diately for tlie police. A constable was on the spot almost 
at once --wonderful fellows those pohcemiyi so calm and 
collected 1 He took notes about the whole situation. In 
(he meantime they had sent round to the hospital for a 
stretcher. Then we earned Vining round to St. George’s.” 

” And he’s thcie now. J suppose ? ” asked Martha. 

It did not .seem to be a matter of the first iinportance 
where Vining ’s bodj was at the moment, Imt Martha wa-' 
dazed by v hat she had heard and asked th(' first question 
(hat came into htr head. A oudden thought occurred to 
her : 

“ Docs Jack know ? ” she asked quickly. 

” No, he was not there. I waited tome tune in tht liope 
of sfceing him. But he didn’t come and they told me at 
the lodge that they didn’t know when he’d he in. So I 
came home.” 

“ But I thought you w ere going to St. George's spet ially 
to see him,” said Martha. 
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“ That was the idea,” answered Ben. ” But he was not 
there.” 

“ But docs this mean,” went on Martha, who had 
hardly grasped the whole situation, ‘‘ that yr)u will have 
to give evidence ? ” 

” Of course I shall have to give evidence.” 

“ Oh, how dreadful ! ” exclaimed his sister, who, in 
common with all sensible people, had a hearty dislike 
of anything tfj d'^ with (Jourts of Law . 

“ What will you say ? ” 

‘‘ Don't he so silly, Matty,” said Ben irritably. 

‘‘ But they always i\\\< ewrjthing about so in law 
courts, Ben. They might get you to say anything,.” 

” Well,” answered Ben with comiction. Tliey can’t 
make me say anything more tlian I vt‘ seen with m\ owm 
eyes. What else is there for rue to say ? ” 

” But they’ll ask you why Vining killed himself. What’ll 
you say to that r ” 

** Well, 1 shall say very emphalitally that he didn't kill 
himself." And thci^ Ben added thoughtfully, as if speak- 
ing half to himself, ” He couldn't lia\e done. It’s 
impossible.'' 

” But, my dear man,” protv*sted Martha. ” 1 understood 
from >ou that tl t re was no one in the lift with him ! 

“ lliat is so.” 

” Well then, how <*ould ainbod^ el.^e possibly have 
killed him ? " 

At any other lime Ben would have rallied his sister on 
her tardy arrival at the point, but lie wms not in a mood 
to do that now. He rcplLd simply to licr question. 
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“ I do not know, Martha.” 

There was another pause. Then another thought struck 
her. 

“ What about the man at the top — who let him into 
fee lift.” 

“ I saw him.” 

“ What does he say ? ” 

“ He says that Vining— he didn’t call him Vining, he 
called him ‘ the gent he says that he saw the gent walk 
into the lift, in the ordinary way, and that he was sure 
that there was nothing whatever the matter with him. 
As there w'ere no other passengers wailing he sent the 
lift down. That is all be knows.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” said Martha, as if she were 
finally disposing of the thing as hopelessly impossible, 
'* Do you mean to tell rue that a man can go into a lift 
safe and sound, and be killed by somebody who disapjH-ars 
before the lift reaches the bottom ! Why the thing’s 
absurd — it's fantastic ! ” 

” It doesn’t matter how you describe it ; there it is.” 

“ But, Ben,” persisted Martha, ” are you qutle sure Mr. 
Vining was alone in the lift.” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ There was no one hiding . . . hiding. . . .” 

“ Yes,” said Ben encouragingly, “ hiding where ? ” 

“ Well, hiding round some corner or other,” suggested 
Martha hesitatingly, ” or perhaps,” she went on quickly, 
” there was someone hiding in the lift itself, and vou were 
so intent on looking at Mr. Vining that you didn’t see 
him— I mean you didn’t sec the othei man.” 
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“ I think that’s hardly possible. Remember there was 
another man with me— and he didn’t see anybody else,” 
“ Well, how do you account for it ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Ben slowly. “ 1 must think this 
thing oiil. There must be some . , he broke off. 
“ Poor old Vimng,” he muttered at length. “ That this 
should have happened to him of all men 1 That he should 
come to meet his death in such a strange fashion, when 
he himself had spent so much of his time discovering the 
strange ways in which other men had met their death! 
Who is there now that will solve this mystery ? WTio can 
do for Vining what Vining cannot do for himself ? ” 
Tiiete was a long pause, broken suddenly by Ben 
springing up. 

” iNlaitiia,” he exclaimed, “ I must do this thing,” 

” You mu''l do wli.it thing i ” bked the startled lady, 
“ I must discover the secret of Vining 's death. Have I 
not worked vvith iiim ? Do I not know his methods ? Have 
I not watched him a hundred times as he has gone to 
W'ork, scenting and fiTreting out the truth, sifting it from 
the false ? Ills mantle has fallen upon me. . . 

“ Nonsense ! ” interrupted Martha loudly. “ What on 
earth are you talking about, Ben ? You’re quite beside 
yourself.” 

” You think I’m not clever enough, don’t jou ? ’ cried 
Ben. 

“ Yes, anil wlnt’s more I know jovi're not,” said his 
sister. Poor Ben 1 He w’ould never die of fiattery, 

” Well ! ” he said solemnh ' we shall see. I’m going 
to do my best. I owe it to ... to poor old Vining.” 
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A few w^ords will suffice to give the reader an idea of 
the scene of Laurence Vining’s death. Hyde Park Corner 
Tube Station stands well back from the main road, \vhich 
is known as Knightsbridge. It is within a few doors of 
St. George's Ilospitah which occupies the commanding 
position of Hyde Park Corner . Th^ station has one entrance 
and one exit. \s >011 go in at tlie entrance you have a 
book-stall on your kft, and the hooking-ofiice on your 
right. Reyond the b<u)kiiig-offite on your right, you have 
four lifts Reyond the bookstall on your left, that is to 
say opposite the hh, \ou have a sliort stairway, w'hich 
leads to a landing on the floor below where a gentlei lan’s 
lavatorv is situated. From tliL lower landing also you can 
proceed to the great spiral stairway, which leads to the 
lower station and debouches into a passage at the bottom 
near the lifts themselves ; this spiral stairway is really for 
emergency purposes, but is soinetiine^ used by people who 
arc in a hurrj to get lown, when no lift is available. The 
entrance passage uf the upper station ends in a wall, 
wherein is built a corner window^ which lets light and air 
into the back of tlic station. If \ou go in at the exit of 
the station, }ou hrst have a smafl tobacco stall on your 
left. Beyond that, on the left, aie the lifts. Opposite the 
lifts, that is to say by the right hand wail, arc three public 
telephone boxes, l^assengers travelling by the tube have 
lirst of all to bu\ their tickets at the booking office (unless 
of course they have season tickets) ; they then proceed to 
the lift and have their tickets clipped by the liftman who 
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stands outside the lift. When the passenger or passengers 
have gone into the lift, the liftman closes the gates from 
outside and sends the lift down, but he does not go down 
himself. On arrival at tlie lower station, the exit gate 
of the lift swings open automatically and the passenger 
or passengers walk out and down the passage towards 
the trains. The entrance gate of the lift is then openovl 
by another liftman who is waiting below, on '^hc entrance 
side of the lift, and who admits the passengers waiting to 
go up. lie then closes the further as well as the near gate, 
and sends the lift up. He remains below. 

Between the entrance and exit of the station, there 
stands the fioiit entrance to a hotel, which is built al'(>\e 
the station. A person standing on the pavenjent ot Kiiights- 
bridge directly opposite and facing the station, vtould be 
about twenty paces from the entrance of this hotel. On 
his left would loom St. ( Jeorge’s Hospital. 

“ It’s a thousand pities,” observed Detective-Inspector 
Widgeon of Scotland Yard, *‘ that the body had to be 
moved.” He was standing almost in the exact spot where 
Vining’s body had faJlin, that is to say just outside the 
lift-shaft at the bottom, on the exit side of the lift. “ A 
thousand pities, that’s what it is,’’ he repeated. 

“ I realise that, sir,’’ said P.-C. Scandrcth,who had been 
the first policeman to ariive on the scene. “ Still, I 
couldn’t very well leave it here — in a public place — till 
you arrived. Besides ” 

” Besides what ? ” asked the detective-inspector. 

“ Well, I thought there might have been just a chance 
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of ’is bein alive. It’s true the doctor said he was dead, but 
you never can tell, can yer? I’ve ’card some doctors ” 

“ Yes, all n^ht,” interrupted Widgeon curtly. “Well, 
now just explain to me exactly what you saw.” 

The P.-C. got out his notebook, and viith the aid of his 
notes made the following statement : 

“ At 3.35 p.m. on Tuesday, i 6 th August, whilst I was 
on duty at 11} de Park Cotner, I was tohl by a tube 
official that th re was a man as had been found dead in 
the lift at Hyde Park Tube Station. I come at once to 
the .station and goes di)wn in the lift. WTien I reached the 
bottom I see the bodv lying face down with a knife or 
dagger inserted into the hack.” 

“ Inserted ” is good, thought the detective, but said 
nothing. 

“ ’Is was lying,” continued the constable, “ with ’is 
'cad pointing away from the lift, and ’is feet about a 
foot from the edge of the lift shaft. 'Is fists was clenched 
as it ’e had been fightin’. Lying near the body was a 
liat and a mackintosh belonging to the deceased ” 

“How do you know the mackintosh belonged to tlie 
deceased ? ” .’'■ked Widgeon. 

“ It had the initiab’ ‘ L.V.’ inside the collar. When the 
deceased was identified as Mr. Laurence Vining, I put 
two and two touetlier — ” 

“ Well, go on.” s.nd Whdgeon. “ Anything else lying 
neat the Inidy, or in the lift ? ” 

“ No,” answered the constable, “ nothing else. I 
searched all round and iii the lift as well. Standing near 
the body was a group ot people.” 
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“ How many ? ” asked tlie detective. 

“ Three, to be precise. They gave their names as 
Dr. Benjamin Willing, Cyril Hawkins (mechanic), and 
Kate Pancut (independent). I took statements front all 
three.’* 

The constable then read Dr. Willing’s statement 
which amounted to very much the same as he had told 
his sister, namely that he was waiting with the ticket 
collector for the lift to come down, that he hid seen the 
body leaning up against the corner of the lift and had 
seen it fall out on to its face as the gale had swung open ; 
that he had found the body to be cjuite ilead and had 
immediately sent for the police. The statements of tlie 
other two, Hawkins and Pancut, were teethe eficct that 
tlicj had come up from the station to the lifts and had 
found Dr. Willing waiting beside the prostrate body, and 
that shortly afterwards the body had been removed to 
St. (deorge’s Hospital. 

The d( tectj\ c-inspector had turned his attention to the 
two ticket collectors, the oiie who had been on duly 
upstairs and had admitted Vining to the lilt, and the 
other who had been on duty downstairs, when the lift 
had deicended. 

“ What’s your name ? ” he asked the upstairs man. 

“ Fred Beacham, sir.” 

*' Well, Beacham, tell us what you know about this 
affair.” 

“ Precious little I’m tdad to say,” said bred The 
murdered party was quite all right when he walked into 
the lift at the top. 1 clipped his ticket, and as there was 
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no other passengers waiting -things is usually pretty 
slack in the early afternoon — I closed the gate and sent 
him down.” 

“ Did you see him actually standing in the lift before 
yon sent it down ? ” asked the Detective. 

‘‘Yes, sir.” 

“ What was 1)0 doing ? ” 

‘‘ He was just standing.” 

“ Facing you or with his back to you ? ” 

“ Well, as far as 1 rcmembei he had his back to me and 
was lookinL^ at the advertisements in the lift — as so many 
people do. but 1 can’t say as 1 really remember, yon 
know, nr.” 

Tiic Injspcctor stroked his chin. 

“ You are quite eeitain that there was no one else in 
the lift besides this gentleman ? ” 

“ Absolutely ('ertain, sir,” said Beacham without hesi- 
tation. 

“ You could sw’ear to that in a court of law ? ” 

1 es, sir. 

” '^['ou'll havi t(», \ou know ! ” said Widgeon with a 
sign ilica fit look. 

“ Yes, sir, ” replied Reacliari, unperturbed, 

” Someone ina\ have gone into the lift without you 
seeing them, you know,” suggested Widgeon. 

Well, but I'd have ^CCI 1 them in the lift before I sent 
it dow'n, w'ouldn't I ? ” argued the ticla t collector. 

‘‘ You might not have done Another man might have 
been in a corner -in the dark where you ctiuhln’t sec 
him.” 
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“ Butthe lift was lighted, ’’answered Beacham,“ and there 
weren’t no dark corners for no one to hide in. Besides,” 
he added witli finality, “ even supposing there teas another 
man besides the party what was murdered, where did ’e 
get to if ’e weren’t in the lift when it landed at the bot- 
tom ? That’s what I want to know ! ” 

The detective-inspector ignored the question, and there 
was a slight pause. Then he turned to the downstairs 
ticket collector. 

” What’s your name ? ” he asked. 

Jim Rolfe, sir.” 

” Well, Rolfe, let me hear your side of the story.” 

“ Well,” began the man, “ I w'as on duty downstairs. 
All the lifts was up at the moment, but there was no 
passengers waiting below’. Then one of the lifts started to 
come down and at the same time I ste a passenger coming 
along the passage from the station, 'i'he passenger came 
to where I was standing just as the lift was nearing the 
bottom, and we stood looking at the g.ate and waiting 
for It to come. When it comes, we both sec the figure 
of a man leaning like, with his back to us, against the 
fur corner of the lift. As the fur gate swings t/j)cn, the 
figure falls down. So I opens the near gale and vve rush 
acrorst the lift to where the man was lying, with a knife 
stuck in ’is back. Stuck in pretty deep it was too ; jou 
could only sec about ’alf a ittch of the blade. ‘ Good God,’ 
I says, ' stabbed in the back I ’ 1 says. It’s a ’orrihlc 
thing,” went on Rolfe, “to see anyone stabbed in the back. 
It ain’t sporting-Iikc. Now a bloke what sticks you in the 
front - that’s different.” 
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“ Well ? ” said the detective, “ what happened then ? ” 

“ Well, I didn’t rightly know what to do, never ’aving 
’ad a death in the lift come to me notice before. I thought 
the only thing to do was to fetch the police, which I 
accordingly did. The doctor remained in charge of the 
body — ” 

“ What doctor ? ” asked Widgeon. 

“ The p.issengcr whi) was with me, ’e was a doctor. ’E 
felt the deceased's pulse and found ’e was quite dead.” 

The Inspector nodded. 

” .So 1 comes up in the lift and fetches the first p’lice- 
man I comes across.” 

“ Did jou sec what sort of dagger had been used ? ” 
asked Widgeon. 

” Well. It weren’t no ordinary one,” replied Rolfe. 
” The handle wa.'- all carved with figures, leastways, it 
was carved with somethmg. I never see’d one like it 
befoie.” 

“ What coloai w'as the handle ? ” 

” White. Ivory, as you might say.” 

The Inspector nodued, and turneil once more to the 
police-con -.table. 

" Well, Scandreth,” he said, “ you got to the point of 
taking statement.! from Dr. Willing, Cyiil Hawkins and 
Kate . , . Kate . . . ? ” 

“ Pancut, sir,” put in Scandreth. 

“ Kate Pancut, yes. Curious names some people have,” 
obseived Widgeon. 

“ Yes, sir,” agreed Scandreth. 

“ Well, what did y ou do after that ? ’’ 
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“ I ordered Rolfe here to keep the lift standing where 
it was, and not to use it for any purpose whatsoever 
until further orders. Then between us— that is between 
the doctor and me — we lilted the body on to a stretcher 
that had arrived from the hospital, and took it up in that 
lift.*’ Scandreth pointed to one of the other lifts. “ And 
so marched with it round to St. George’s, where it lies 
now, sir.” 

“ What happened to the others, the three people from 
whom you took statements ? ” 

“ Dr. Willing gave me his card. 1 took the names and 
addresses of the other t\NO.” 

The constable then handed over Dr. \\ ilhiig's card to 
the detective, and also a piece of paper with the other 
two names and addresses on it. 

“ Let’s have a look at the lift itself,” said Widgeon. 

The detective sjjent some time examining the interior 
of the lift. lie started on the floor and examined every 
inch of it and carefully collected all the bits of paper, 
cigarette emk, elv., that he could find. Tltese he put in 
a small tin box he had brought witli him. He then went 
over the two side ^\alls very carefully, testing all the 
advertisement frames to sec if any of them were loose. 
They were all fixed quite tlghrl) , and none of them showed 
the least sign of having been interfered with. He then 
examined the little side door in what may be described 
as the ” inner ” w^all of the lift, that is to say the wall 
which is nearest to the middle of the shaft and which 
would be almost contiguous to the wall of the other lift 
in the same shaft when the two lifl'^ were side by side. 
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This little door, as the ticket collector explained, was an 
emergency opening ; in the event of the mechanism going 
wTong and the lift stopping between the upper and lower 
landings, the other lift which was in the same shaft would 
be brought level w ith it, and the emergency door in each 
lift would be opened and the passengers would walk 
from one lift to the other. The ticket-collector had never 
been aware of any occasion on which these emergenc) 
doors had been used. .Mlhough it seemed pretty obvious 
that no use couul li.ive been made of the emergency door 
on this occasion, nevertheless for the sake of thoroughness 
Widgeon had the door opened. It had to be forced open 
with some dilikulty, and the dust which had lodgetl in the 
interstices between the edges of the door and the wall of 
the lift bore tliick testimony to the unused state of 
the aperture. 

Widgeon next turned his attention to the ceiling of 
the lift. A pair of steps was brought from the station, 
and the detective “ went over ” every inch of the ceiling, 
growing blacker — bf»th metaphorically and literally — 
as his search proceeded, lie was not normally an 
irritable man, but Fred Beacham’s observation that 
there was still a cobweb in one corner that he hadn’t 
wiped olf, did not contribute to the detective s good 
humour. 

“ You shut your mouth,” said Widircon glaring at 
him, ” and go and fetch me a basin of water ! ” 

The wash which he gave himself was perhaps prema- 
ture, for having completed his examination of the inside 
of the lift, he had it sent up the shaft until the roof of 
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it was level with the top landing. He then got on to the 
roof, made a thorough examination of that, and then 
ordered the lift to be lowered slowly while he examined 
the circular wall of the shaft. This circular wall was 
shelved with curved iron girders ; it might have been 
possible for a man to stand on one of the shelves, provided 
that he were facing the wall and holding on tight with 
both hands to a higher shelf ; even that position he would 
have found hard to retain for any length of time ; to stand 
in any other position — ^with one’s back to the wall for 
example— would have been quite impossible. Every ten 
yards or so there was a straight cross girder, which just 
allowed the lift to pass and which “ cut off,” as it were, 
an outer edge of the circular shaft up £|pd down which 
the lift ran. As the lift itself was more or less rectangular, 
and the shaft circular, there w'ere therefore spaces between 
the outer edges of the lift and the circular w.rll ; and in 
one of the spaces, perched on one of the straight cross 
girders, a man might have stood unharmed while the lift 
passed. Widgeon examined these cross girders with the 
greatest care, and though he found much dirt and much 
debris, it was apparently all undisturbed dirt, and among 
the debris, which consisted of empty cigarette boxes, 
match boxes, bits of paper and the like, there did not seem 
to be anything that might have been a clue. Nor could 
Widgeon trace anything like a loot-print or a hand mark 
on any of the girders. 

In short, his examination of the lift and of the shaft 
yielded him no useful information that would help him 
to solve the problem. On leaving the tube station, how- 
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ever, he issued orders that the lift in which Vining was 
discovered was to be kept closed. 

The detective-inspector then went round to St. George’s 
Hospital to view the body. The mortuary of the hospital 
is a kind of cellar, half underground. Usually when bodies 
are brought in, they are wrapped in a shroud and laid in 
a coffin. The police, however, having given instructions 
that Vining’s body was not to be interfered with in any 
way for the present, it lay on a trestle table face downwards 
fully dressed and with the dagger sticking into the back, 
just as it had been found. Beside it was Vining’s hat and 
light mackintosh. 

Widgeon and one of the hospital doctors stood looking 
at the body for some time. Certain parts of the clothing 
seemed to be rather more disarranged than they ought to 
have been, even allowing for a fall or for a journey on a 
stretcher. The collar for example was badly crumpled and 
the tie was badly askew. The hat too — a wide brimmed 
soft felt one— was very much damaged. The damage to 
the hat might have b-en due to the fall ; still, as Widgeon 
observed for a third time that dav, “ it was a thousand 
pities that the bodj had to be moved.” At the police 
officer’s request the doctor extracted the dapger ; he care- 
fully avoided putting his hand on the handle, so as not 
to disturb any finger-prints that there might be on it ; he 
jerked the daggi'r out, holding the joint between the blade 
and the handle with his forefinger and tliumb. The 
dagger was certainly a remarkable weapon, not to be seen 
every day. The handle was of carved ivory, and the blade, 
which was straight and made of ver) white steel, fitted 
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into it by means of a socket spring. Neither the doctor 
nor Widgeon had ever seen such a dagger before, and the 
doctor remarked on its beauty as he handed it to the 
inspector The latter placed it carefully in a special case 
he had with him for the purpose of preserving anj finger- 
prints there might be The doctor then turned the body 
over and evamined the face There was a large bruise on 
the point of the ehm 

“ What do ^ou make of that ^ *’ .iskcd Widgeon, 
indie ning the bruise 

The dficlor looked at it carefully The skin was aetually 
broken in one place. 

“ That w as probably done with the list,” 'aid the vloclor 
“ though whoever did it mav hive usec^^ome kind of a 
knuckle-duster ” 

“ Would the blow h i\e cause d ele atli ^ ’ asked W idge*on 
“ Hiidly ” leplied the doctor “ It was certainly a vtiv 
severe blow, but I do not think it would Inve e lused 
death In anv event the df.ith m this ease is due to the 
knife wound ” 

“ You re ceitain of that l* 

“ Quite e« rtain No doubt at all,” an wered the doctor 
“ ('ould this be a ease ot suicide ? ” asked Widgeon 
The doctor considered, and then said slowly, ” Well, 
1 suppoie It’s just possible for him to have stabbed him- 
self in that place But it s e\tren*clv unlikely ” 

" It jeems to me we’re dealing with unlikely things m 
this case ” The re was almost a toueh ol grim humour in 
the detective ’.s voice 

“ For one thing,’’ continued the doe tor, “ 1 doubt if 
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he could have driven the knife so far home — especially 
after receiving such a blow on the chin. In the second 
place, it’s more than likely that his hand would still have 
been on the handle of the knife when he was discovered 
— although of course the fall may have caused the hand 
to lose its grip and jerked the arm forward. I understand 
the arms weie spread out when he was found on the 
ground ? ” 

“ Yes, I hei’c\e so/’ replied Widgeon, “ but 111 make 
suie of that \nyway, on the whole, judging from the 
position of the wound, you rule out suicide ? ” 

“ 1 don’t rule it out entirely, but I say Us extremely 
improbable.” 

The detectivcdnspcctiT then searched Vining’s pockets 
and placed (he contents •* which consisted of a handker- 
chief, a pocket case with some pound notes in it, a few 
keys and some loose cojns in his bag 

“ Scandreth,” he said, turning to the police-con Uable 
who was with him, “get hold of Dr. Willing and ask 
him to be good en. -gh to come to the Yard as soon as 
he can. I'm going there now.” 

And after thanking the dc-'tor, the dctectue-inspcctor 
left the hospital. 


§ ni 

Widgeon reached Scotland Yard about 6.30 in the 
evening and had not long b^en in his room w^hen Dr. 
Willing was announced. The two men shook hands. 
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“ 1 am sorry," began Widgeon, “ to have troubled 
you to come along . . 

" Not at all," answered the doctor. " By a curious coin- 
cidence I was just putting on my hat when your telephone 
message came. 1 was in fact coming do\Mi to Scotland 
Yard. Quite apart from any infornutiou I may be able 
to give you about this horrible business, 1 feci I owe it 
to my old friend Laurence Vining to do all I can to bring 
the murderer— if, as I assume, it is a case of mui der — 
to justice. As you know Vming has often helped you 
people here and his knowledge and his brains have been 
of some use to you, I imagine. I don’t know whether it 
is generally kno^vn that in nearly all of his investigations 
I shared his confidence, lie told me everything he did ; 
he let me see his brain at work, as it were, and naturally 
I became pretty well acquainted with his methods and 
processes." 

“ Quite so,” observed Widgeon. 

" Well, what little experience and knowledge I have 
gained through working with him —it may not be much, 
but such as it is, I want to put entirely at your disposal. 
I want. Inspector, to work with jou, if I may, in getting 
to the bottom of this business ! ” 

“ I shall certainly be grateful for any help you can give 
me,” replied W'idgeon. “ Of course, I’m in charge of the 
investigations, and I have some very experienced men 
under me. You’ll understand that I shall have to work in 
my own way.” 

“ Of course,” agreed Willing. 

“ But, in so far as you can ’help, I shall rely upon you.” 
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“ Good,” said the doctor. 

“ Well, now,” went on Widgeon, “ first of all let me 
put some questions to you.” 

” By all means.” 

” I think I’ve got the story pretty well fixed. But just 
to get things quite clear, perhaps you’d give me your 
version, leaving out nothing— however trivial or unim- 
portant it may seem to you.” 

Dr. Willing then narrated exactly the same facts that 
he had given to his sister only an hour before. When he 
had finished, the detective asked him if, as a friend of the 
late Mr. Vining, he knew of any circumstance or incident 
which could possibly have led up to the events of that 
afternoon. 

“ Well,” replied Dr. Willing, “ there is certainly one, 
and there are perhaps two incidents which I ought to 
mention. They both occurred yesterday. 1 happened to 
visit Vining just after breakfast, before I started on my 
round. He was going through his letters as I came into 
the room, and thcr*' \\a> one which he showed me. It 
was an anonymous letter, signed ‘ Red hat,’ telling Mr. 
Vining that the writer was in great trouble and asking 
him to meet her (at leaot I assume it was a ‘ her ’) outside 
Hyde Park Tube Station at 3.^:5, this afternoon.” 

” That’s very relevant,” said the detective. “ Go on, 
Doctor.” 

“ Yes, it was 3 25 they were to meet —not a minute 
later. I made a note ot the hour, because although Mr. 
Vining did not wish me to accompany him, he wanted me 
to be within call -in ca.se, you understand } ” 
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Ben knew that his statement was not strictly in accor- 
dance with the facts ; for Vining had made it clear that 
he had no need of his friend’s help whatever. However, 
Ben’s misrepresentation vas perhaps pardonable in the 
circumstances, partcularly as he wanted to impress upon 
the detective the important part he played in Vining’s 
life, in the hope that his services on this occasion would 
be more acceptable. 

“ Perfectly,” nodded Widgeon. 

” As a matter of fact, I didn’t attach much importance 
to the letter at the time, and I don't believe Vining did 
eitlicr. I wasn't even certain that Vining would keep the 
rendezvous, hut I thought I might as well go in case 
he did so. 'I'hat, of course, is why I wq^ at Hyde P.itk 
Corner at all. II onlv I had been fne minutes eailier ! ” 

“Do \ou know v\hcrc the letter is now?” asked 
Widveon. 

“ 1 assume that Vining either had it in liP pocket or else 
left it at honie.” 

“ It wasn’t in any ot his pockets,” said Widgeon. 

“ It’s probably on his desk in his study then.” 

“ Was It manuscript or typed ? ” 

“ Manuscript ” 

“ Postmark ? ” 

“ lie didn’t ‘hew mt the invclope.” 

The detective made a note 

“ I think you said,” he went on, “ that there were two 
incidents you had to mention. What was the other ? ” 

“ It occurred almost inunediately after he had shown 
me the letter. A man came to see Vining. 1 don’t know 
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anything about him, who he was or where he came from. 
Vining saw him in another room. The interview didn’t 
last long, and w^hen the door of the other room was 
opened I heard Vining say ' All tight, do your worst/ or 
words to that effect. \Mien Vining came back to the room 
where T was, he appeared to be very angry, and told me 
to go away — a \ery unusual, in fact an unprecedented 
thing for him to say to me.” 

” And you've no idea who this man was ? ” 

“ None at all, but Suleiman- that’s Vining’s man- 
servant, you kn()w% a Malayan — Suleiman saw him and 
might he able to give us some information. 1 was going 
to a.sk him m\.self the next time I called.” 

Tor some inmutes the two men were 'silent and nothing 
could he jjeard save the tick of tlie official clock on the 
mantelpiece, and the distant hum of the traffic. 

“ Wt'll, now% Dr, Willing,” said the detective at length. 
“ Your information has b<‘cn vei} useful so far. I wonder 
if \ou can help in the matter of motive, \\hat possible 
motives could there hav<‘ been for this murder— if it was 
a murclei ? ” 

” I’m afraid 1 can’t be much me to ^ou there/’ replied 
Willing. ” Of ^.uurse, although Vining was a great friend 
of iiiiTic, 1 wasn’t blind to his faults. Everybody has his 
laiills Uj a greater or less degree, and perhaps \ining’s 
were rather more obvious than mutt people’s. He was a 
difficult man in man) wa)S— very difficult. I don’t believe 
that he had \cr\ much sympath) or liking for his fellow- 
creatures, and be certainly wasn’t afraid of giving offence. 
He wasn’t just bluff or rude — people can usually put 
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up With that sort of thing. He was polite — devilishly 
polite — and sarcastic. And sarcasm’s a quality that doesn’t 
go down with English people, you know. The consequence 
was that he had few friends and I think he may have 
had many enemies.” 

“ Do you know of any enemy in particular ? ” 

“ I don’t know of anyone in particular,” said the doctor 
after thinking for a moment. 

“ Who gains by his death ? ” asked Widgeon. 

“ It seems to me the whole world loses,” replied Ben 
seriously. 

“ You misunderstand my question,” said the detective 
gently, realising perhaps that “ gains ” was hai^ly the 
tactful word to use m view of the overwhelming sense 
of loss felt by the doctor. 

“ I meant, who benefits financially from Mr. Vining’s 
death ? Who for example is his hf*ir ? ” 

“ Well, his> natural heir is his nephew. Jack 
Ransoroe. He had no wife and I know of no other 
near relatives. But of course all that depends on 
his will.” 

‘ We must get to know ,” said the detective, half to 
liimself, and made another note. 

” This Mr. Ransome ” he went on. 

“ Captain Ransome,” interrupted Willing. ” He was a 
captain in the army during the war ; and he’s still called 
Captain, though, as a matter of fact, at the hospital, they 
call him plain ‘ Mister 

“ How old is he i ” 

” About twenty-six I should think.” 
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“ Very young for a captain,” commented Widgeon. 

‘‘ Yes, he did extraordinarily well. Joined up in 1916 
straight from school and went out to France the 
same year. Cot his company and captaincy in 1917. 
D.S.O., M.C.” 

” Bit of a fire-eater, eh ? ” suggested the detective. 

“ They say he didn’t know what fear was.” 

“ The reckless sort ; I know ’em. What’s he been doing 
since the war ? ” 

” As soon as he left the army, he went up to Cambridge 
and read medicine. He’s at present a house-surgeon at 
St. George’s.” 

” At St. George’s ? ” echoed Widgeon. “ Is he there 
now— 1 mean this atiernoon ? I’ve just come from there. 
I didn’t see him.” 

“ I don’t know exactly where he is at this moment. 
I asked for him mjself when I was at the hospital this 
afternoon. But he wasn’t in then.” 

The detective picked up the telephone on his desk 
and told someone ‘ ' ring up St. George’s HoNpital and 
find out if Captain Ransomc was there, and if so to put 
him through at once. 

“ Wliere are Captain Ran'ome’s parents ? ” 

“ He has none,” replied the doctor. “ They both died 
when he was a baby. lie w'as bom out East and I’ve heard 
that just at the time of his birth his father was murdered 
in some mysterious way, and that the shock killed his 
mother.” 

“ So that for all intents and purposes Vining has 
been in loco ** ” 
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“ In loco, precisely,” said Willing, politely adopting 
the detective’s quaint abbreviation. 

'* And how did they get on together ? ” 

” Much as most sons and fathers do, I suppose,” said 
Willing. ‘‘ There were differences, of course. 1 don’t 
think Jack liked being dependent on his uncle -what young 
man does ? And I don’t think Vining altogethti approved 
of Jack.” 

” In w'hat way ? ” asked the detective. 

” Well, Jack was never a brain-workcr. lie didn’t take 
much to his medical work, and found difficulty in passing 
his exams. I think he was fonder of liding ! ” 

“ And I suppose his uncle told him he was fiittinng 
iiwav his time ? ’’ 

“That’s about it.” 

“ Any other dilferr nccs ? Ransome’s not married, I 
take It ? ” 

“ No, not yet. But it was in the wind.” 

“ Uncle approve ? ” 

“ No. Tm afraid not In fact — ” Willing hesitated. 

“ In fact what ? ” 

“ Well, I’m afiaid thi v had a ’oil of a dust-up about it.” 

“ When .? ” 

“ Only a few days ago. In fact they hadn’t cleared up 
the business when this occurred.” 

“ WHio was the girl ? ” 

“ Vining’s own secretary.” 

“ Nam«^ ” 

'J’he doctor was beginning to get a little uncomfortable. 
After all it wasn’t his business. 
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“ Need we drag her in, Inspector ? ” 

“ I must have all the facts,” said Widgeon dryly. 

“ Well, I'll mention the name to you, but I hope it 
won’t get into the papers.” 

“ It won’t get into the papers yet, anyway,” Widgeon 
assured him, “ Rc'-'ides.” he reflected, “ I could easily 
find out the name of Mr. Vining’s secretary, you 
know ! ” 

” True,” in.se nted Willing. “ Pamela Jackson is the 
young lad\’s name. And a very nice young lady she is 
too.” 

” Was her engagement announced ? ” 

” No, not so far as 1 know. In fact I’m not at all sure 
that they aie engaged.” 

‘‘ I see, ' said the detective leanirg back in his chair 
and Twiddling a small pencil between his forefinger and 
thumb. ” I see,” he repeated, lie no doubt wished that 
he really did see. 

“ Well,” he said at length, “ I’m going up to Mr 
\ ining’.s house no to have a look round. Perhaps you’ll 
come with me ? ” 

“ Ceilainly,” replied the doctor and got up. 

“ Thcie arc just one or two things to do before we go,” 
said Widgeon. At that moment tlie telephone bell rang. 
It was a message to say that Captain Ransome was not 
at St, George’s Hospital, hut was expected back at any 
moment. 

“ When did he leave tl." hospital r ” askedft Widgeon 
dow'n the phone. 

” In the early afternoon,” replied a voice. 
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“ Well, look here, Beccles,” continued Widgeon, “ I'm 
going out now, up to Mr. mining’s house at Hampstead. 
I hope to be back in about an hour and a half to two 
hours. Get hold of Captain Ransome as soon as you can, 
and once you’ve got hold of him don't let him go — see ? 
I want to see him here to-night, you understand ? I must 
see him to-night. An3rthing to report ? ” 

There was a pause while Widgeon li'^tened. 

“ All right,” he said presently, “ don’t lose any time.” 
Detective-Inspector Widgeon then left Scotland Yard 
and accompanied by Dr. Willing went as fast as a high- 
powered police car could take him straight to Vining’s 
house in Hampstead. 


§ IV 

” just fancy ! ” Mrs. Bateman was saying (it was a 
favourite expression of hers) “Just fancy* lie goes out of 
the house hale and hearty, and the next minute he’s dead 
— ^for ever ! SnuHed cut like a candle ! Why,” she went 
on, pointing to a tray of dirty crockery that was on the 
kitchen table, “why, th»rc are the very things he 
was eating off. I can’t hardly bring myself to have ’em 
washed up. It seems so ... so fin.il.” The old soul 
dabbed her moist eyes with the edge of her apron. 

Grace Untliorne who was sitting with her in the kitchen 
said nothing. While Mrs. Bateman evidently found con- 
solation in talking, Grace seemed incapable of uttering 
a word ; indeed, ever since the news of Vining’s death 
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had reached the household, she had been as one struck 
dumb. 

“ For goodness sake say something ! continued Mrs. 
Bateman, “ instead of sitting there moping. I never did 
hold with people moping. Put it into words is my motto. 
Get it off your chest.” 

” What’s done is done,” muttered Grace. 

“ Well, just think of me,” went on the housekeeper. 
“ Six and twenty years I bin with Mr. Vining, I have. 
Six and twenty years. And how long have you bin here ? 
Not six months ! Pull yourself together, for ’eaven’s 
sake. It’s bad enough having that nigger crawling about 
the place at a time like this, gibbering and spluttering like 
an empty syphon of soda. Talk and you keep sane is 
what 1 say. Now look at Sooliman ” (Mrs. Bateman was 
of course speaking metaphorically, as the Malayan was 
not in die room), “ ’e’s shaking an’ quivering all over, 
same as if it was winter. If he w'asn’t a nigger I should 
say he was just ill, but with these ’ere blacks you never 
know. Shouldn’t be surprised if he was holding something 
up one of those long sleeves of his all the time. Why. do 
you know --Lord ’a’ mercy', what’s the matter with the 
gill ! Are you going to have istiricks ? ” 

Grace had suddenly collapsed into a flood of tears, 
and had buried her head in her arms on the kitchen 
table. Mrs. Bateman got up and bent over her, patting her 
gently on the back. 

“ There, there,” she said “ Don’t take on so ... it 
ain’t your fault. I ain’t blamin’ you. ’Ere, I’ll get you a 
drop o’ brandy,” 
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Grace recovered herself and wiped her eyes. 

“ No ... I don’t want any brandy ... I’m sorry.” 
She gulped. “ I got a bit of a headache to-night. If you 
don’t mind, Mrs. Bateman, I think I’ll just go out for 
a stroll. The fresh air'll do me good.” 

“ Well, you do as you like, my dear. Myself, I should 
have thought bed w.is the proper place for you, 'specially 
as you’ve been out most of the afternoon. But please 
yourself. Won’t you let me get you a drop of sonielbing 
though ? As a rule, Tm against young girls takin' spirits, 
’cept on occasions . . 

But Grace interrupted her gently. 

No, thank you,” she said. ” I’ll just take a short turn. 
I’ll not be long.” 

To tell the truth, Mrs. Bateman’s oralor> had got 
thoroughly on the poor girl’s nerves, and she wanted to 
free herself of it, if only foi a quarter of an hour. She went 
quickly upstairs to put on her things, and had just come 
down to the hall again when the front-door bell ranu. 
She opened the door to find Widgeon and the doctor 
on the door- step. 

“Ah, Grace,” said I3r. Willing, as he and Widgeon 
came in, “ TVe brought along this gentleman to look over 
one or two of Mr. \ iiiing s things. We’ll just go into the 
study. We don’t w*ani to be disturbed.” 

Willing purposely avoided mentioning the police to the 
girl for fear of unnecessarily alarming her. 

“ You’re going out, I see ? ” went on thi doctor 
kindly. 

It was one of tliose “ obvious ” questions which people 
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inevitably pur when they see someone with their hat and 
coat on. 

“ I wonder,” said Widgeon rather suddenly, “ if you 
would mind not going out just yet. I rather think I may 
want you to do something for me a little later on, if j’ou 
wouldn’t iltand- that is to say if you haven’t got anything 
you particularly want to do outside ? ” 

” Certainly, sir,” answered Grace. “ I was only going 
for a short w."!k.” 

“ Just so,” went on Widgeon. ” Well, if you wouldn’t 
mind waiting in, I should be obliged. I don’t suppose 
I shall he very long.” 

The two men disappeared into Vining’s study. Grace 
was somewhat put out by the strange man's request ; he 
certainly .spoke with an authoritative air, and she wondered 
vaguely who he might he. but she was too tired and 
overwrought to care much. She went back to her room, 
took oil her hat and lay down on her bed. 

The inspector ga»c Dr. W'illmg no opportunity for 
asking any questiv '.s, but c.inie straight to the main 
point of their visit. 

” Now' where would that letter you spoke of be ? ” he 
asked immediately. 

“ 1 imagine it might still be in his desk,” replied the 
other. 

They both searth.ed the desk, first the top, tlicn all the 
drawers, buf without success. They then looked in all 
the other likily places wliei" papers might be kept, but 
they found no trace of the letter. From the study they 
went into the little breakfast-room, where W'illing had 
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first seen Vining mth the letter. Their search there proved 
equally futile. 

“ Where else might we find it ? ” asked Widgeon. 

“ It’s hard to say, without searching every hole and 
comer of the house.” 

“ I shall have that done anyhow,” observed Widgeon. 
“ But you know of no place where we might hope to lay 
our hands on it ? ” 

The doctor shook his head. “ No, I don’t,” he said, 
" unless ...” 

“ Unless what ? ” 

“ Unless one of the servants might know. Grace, the 
housemaid, for instance, might have seen it when she 
was dusting.” 

“ Well, we might as well see her before we go any 
further. We might aho get something out of her about 
the mysterious person that called here on Saturday.” 

“ I’ll fetch her in,” said Willing, and left the room, 
leaving the detective alone. 

Although Widgeon was a man of considerable experi- 
ence, and usually knew his own mind pretty definitely, 
nevertheless he wondered whether on this occasion he 
was on the right track Here he was, miles from the scene 
of the murder, with the murderer still at large and prob- 
ably miles away too : it was true that a considerable 
section of his C.I.D. staff were busy pursuing various 
lines of enquiry, and keeping an eye on the movements 
of certain well-known characters of the underwoild. But, 
after all, Widgeon reflected, motive was the all-impor- 
tant factor and that was just what he himself was trying 
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to get at. He wondered whether they had managed to get 
h(dd hf young Ransome yet. Dangerous sort of fellow 
that, mused Widgeon. Been in the war and pretty prom- 
inently too — ^at an age when impressions counted for a 
good bit. Once get the idea that you’re not morally 
responsible for }our actions, that you can blame it all on 
to the chaps up top, and there’s an end of law and order. 
What had the war done ? It had simply given all those 
young fellows carte blanche to go out and kill people — 
they must be Germans, of course ; but still, they were 
people all the same. It didn’t mean that you hadn’t killed 
somebody because that somebody happened to be a 
(Jerman. You had killed, and what was more, y<Ju not 
only weren’t hanged for it, you were actually patted on 
the back. Quite right too , all the same, it was a dangerous 
precedent to set. Where did it lead ? This wave of crime 
was one of the results, and murderers — common or 
garden murderers- tried to excuse themselves by saying 
“ It was the war.” 

Widgeon had noi long to wait before Grace was ushered 
into the room b) Dr. Willing. 

She was a pretty girl of about twenty-five, and w'as 
obviously very nervous. Dr Willing and the detective 
between them managed to put her somewhat more at her 
ease, but though they questioned her closely it was evi- 
dent that she had no knowledge of the whereabouts of 
the missing letter. 

“ Well now,” said Widgeon, “ let’s leave that and come 
to another subject. Do you remeiAber on that same 
morning that a gentleman came to see Mr. Vining ? ” 
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Yes. Grace remembered that. 

“ Do you know who this gentleman was ? ’* 

“ No, sir,” replied the girl. “ You see, I didn’t answer 
the door that morning, but . . .” she hesitated. 

“ But what ? ” asked Widgeon quicklj. 

“ 1 think Mrs. Bateman might know who he was.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Widgeon. 

“ Well, I think she saw liim.” 

“ Mrs. Bateman is the housekeeper,” explained Willing. 
” Who fisc saw him ? ” asked Widgeon. 

” Well, I don’t know if Suleiman did.” 

'* I see,” said W^idgeon. ” I think I’d better see Mrs. 
Bateihan. \^'ould \ou be good enough to ask her to 
come in ? ” 

(Jrace left the room much to htr relief. 


§ V 

” Seems a harmless sort of a girl that,” observed 
Widsreon. ” Wonder why sh^* appeared to be so fiightened. 
By the way,” he went on, ” what was Mi. \miiig’s idea 
in employing a Malayan serv'unt ? ” 

” Vining had a great love of the Orient,” answered 
Willing. “ He liked the reticence of the easterner -it 
was something akin to his own reticence.” 

“ How long had he been with Mr. Vining ? ” 

‘‘ Close on thirty years 1 should think — ovei twenty- 
five anyway.” 

“ Mrs. Bateman’s the housekeeper, you say ? ” 
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“ Yes. She’s been with him nearly as long as Suleiman 
has. She came originally as Jack’s nurse. She has looked 
after Jack ever since he was a baby, and then when he 
left here, she stayed on as Vining’s housekeeper. She’s 
a very good soul is Mrs. Bateman.” 

At this moment the lady in question appeared. She 
walked boldly into the middle of the room, and stood 
with her arms akimbo and looked rhallengingly at 
Widgeon as much as to say “ Now that the master's gone 
I’d have you know tliat I'm in charge here.” 

“ The managing sort,” thought Widgeon. “ I shall 
have to go tarcfiilly. 

“ Won’t you sit down, Mrs. Bateman ? ” he added 
aloud. Widgeon was anxious nor to waste time, and he 
judged that he could most easily get what he wanted from 
her by appearing to be in no hurry. 

” I prefer standing,” said Mrs. Bateman. “ I sits down 
in my owm kitchen, hut I’ve never been used to sitting 
down in any ot the other rooms --not that I couldn’t sit 
down if 1 wanted t . imnd you. But Mr. Vining never 
encouraged it and no more did I. Stand up when there’s 
work to be done, that’s iny motto. Time enough to sit 
down at other times. My husband died of sitting down 
too much ’e did He was alw'ays sitting down, specially 
when . . 

But the particular occasions which the late Mr. Bateman 
chose for sitting dowm were not disi'ljscd, for W’idgeon, 
seeing clcarlv that he had adopted the wrong tactics, 
quickly adopted otliers. 

” You’re quite iiglit, Mrs. Bateman,” he exclaimed, 
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interrupting her with a suddeness that startled her. 
** Quite right. Now let’s get to business at once. I like 
people to go straight to the point as you do. Cast your 
mind back to yesterday morning. Just after breakfast a 
gentleman came to visit Mr. Vining I think ? ” 

“ Well, so many people come to see Mr. Vining, it’s 
hard to remember at a moment's notice any one in 
particular like that. Now, let me see,” she rattled on, 
“ to-day’s Tuesday, yesterday would be Monday. Now 
yesterday there was but two to lunch. Dr. and Mrs. 
Barnett. Dr. Barnett the great scientist you know. He’s 
written several books and he came to discuss ...” 

“ Yes, yes,” cut in Widgeon sharply. “ But I want you 
to think about the morning, before lunch, you know. 
After breakfast in fact.” 

“ Well now, let mo see. The morning, you .say ? ” 

” Yes,” said Widgeon testily. “ The morning.” 

“ We shall get there in time. Mister — I don’t think I 
quite caught your name.” 

“ Widgeon. Detective- Inspector Widgeon of Scotland 
Yard.” He had at first considered it better to suppress 
his identity, lest the servants should hesitate to open 
their mouths before him. In the case of Mrs. Bateman be 
hoped that the announcement of his title might have the 
reverse effect. 

“ I see I must mind my p’s and q’s Mister Detective- 
Inspector! Well, all I can say is that there’s no one in 
this house as ’as had anytliing to do with killing Mr. 
Vining, nor knows nothing about it either. If there was, 
it would be me, ’cos I knows everything that goes on in 
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this house. And as for any visitors, well that’s as may 
be." 

“ Yes, but who was the visitor that called at breakfast 
time yesterday ? ” The detective was still patient. 

“ Must I give you his name ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the detective eagerly. “ You must.” 

“ Well, it was Dr. Willing,” said Mrs. Bateman 
triumphantly. 

Ben Willing, who had been listening with some 
amusement to the contest of words between the house- 
keeper, whose volubility was well-known to him, and the 
detective, could restrain himself no longer, and burst 
out laughing. 

” Of course I was here,” he said, “ but Mr. Widgeon 
means who was the gentleman who called to see Mr. 
Vining when Mr. Vining and 1 were both in the break- 
fast room talking. You remember that someone called 
then, don’t you ? ” 

” I don’t know as anybody else called,” answered Mrs. 
Bateman. 

“ Oh come ! ” protested Willing. “ You’ve just told us 
that you know everything that goes on in this house.” 

Mrs. Bateman puised up her lips and, for onf^ in her 
life, remained silent. 

Willing pursued the advantage. 

“ I’m sure you want to help us discover how Mr. 
Vining met his death.” he urged ‘‘ Any information 
you give this gentleman will be strictly confidential and 
may be of great consequence. Your name won’t be 
mentioned.” 
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‘‘ And why won’t my name be mentioned I should 
like to know ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Bateman. “ The name 
of Bateman ...” 

“ Yes, yes,” added the doctor hurriedly. “ Of course 
it shall be mentioned, if you want it to be mentioned. 
Only you must tell us what you know. The time’s 
running on and ev^ery minute may be of the greatest 
value. Who was the gentleman ? ” 

“ But how do I know that Td be doing light in telling 
\ou ? ” asked the housekeeper. 

Now you know me well enough, don’t you, Mrs. 
Bateman ? I tell you it’s not only right, but it’s your 
positive diit\ to tell us.” 

” Well then,” answered Mrs. B«itemaii, ” I do know 
who it was that called here to sec Mr. Vining \csterday. 
And I’ll tell you. It Colonel Robinson, as nice a man 
as you’d eve" w^ant to mcel ” 

She folded her arms across her ample bosom and 
looked from one man to the other with a now-you-know 
expression, which seemed to suggest tliat she had not 
only shed a dcvacitatmg illumination on their present 
problem, but had solved the whole mystery surrounding 
Viuing’s death. 

“■ Who is Colonel Robinson ? ” asked Widgeon. 

“ He’s a particulai friend of mine,” said Mr.',. Bateman. 

The detective saw at once that it would be a hopeless 
waste of time to worm from her any reliable information 
concerning the identity of Colonel Robinson. li would 
be much quicker to sec the Colonel himself. 

” Where does he live ? ” he asked. 
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Mrs: Bateman looked at Dr. Willing. “ Should I say 
that too ? ” she asked. 

“ Certainly, certainly, Mrs. Bateman,” answered 
Willing. 

“ Well then, the blood be up(»n your head, Dr. Willing. 
He lives at . . , at . . . 'Fhere now, Tve forgotten 
his address ! Just fiiicv ! But I’ll get it for )Ou at once.” 
And the old housekeeper bustled out of the room 
muttering, “ lust fancy! I shall be forgetting m} own 
name next ! ” 

Mrs. Bateman, having been assured of her ground by 
Dr. Willing, whom she trusted, assumed an air of 
ni)sttrious impoitancc and when on the way up to her 
room to find the address she was questioned by the 
c\tit<d (Irace I rilhorne, she relused to say a single word 
abfuit hci int«T\iew much to (trace’s disappointment. 
In a lew nivnuents she returned to the stud\ 

“ 4,8a Sloane Rtiecl I'lial’s the address,” she announced. 

“Thank \nu \<r\ much, Mis, Baleman,” said the 
Delectnt. “ I don\ :hmi: we need trouble }ou any more 
just at pRNcul. by tlie wa\, I think there is another 
servant in tlie liouse, isn't tl re ? " 

“ Theie are t^vo servant, in this ouse,'’ srid Mis. 
Bateman. “ There's (liace and Suleiman. And o’^er and 
above tliem tlieie'^i uu." 

“ Ah, }cs, quite/' replied the detective. “ I should 
like to see Ralciman, it you would Ic so good as to send 
him m here.” 

Mrs. Bateman left tlic 100m and the two men were left 
alone. 
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“ Whew I ” observed Widgeon. “ I thought you said 
that Mr Vining liked to have reticent people about him ! ” 

Dr. Willing laughed. “ I think Mrs. Bateman was in 
a privileged position,” said Willing. 

“ Who’s this Colonel Robinson ? ” asked Widgeon. 
“ Do you know anything about him ? ” 

The doctor thought for a moment before answering. 

“ I don’t remember ever having heard of him,” he said 
at length. “ I know several Robinsons— but none of them 
could possibly be connected with this business. And yet 
in some vague way ...” 

He paused, evidently trying to remember when if at 
all — he had ever heard of this particular Colonel 
Robinson. 

“ No,” he said finally, “ I’ve never heard of him ” 

There was a silence. An unseen observer would have 
said that the two men were deepi) engaged in studying 
the pattern on the carpet. 

Suddenly the door burst open and Mrs. Bateman 
rushed in panting. 

“ Please, sir,” she e-sclaimed, “ Suleiman ain’t there.” 

Widgeon looked up. “ Do you mean,” he said, “ he’s 
not in the house ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Mrs. Bateman. ” lie’s disap- 
peared. He was here an hour ago —just before you came : 
that I’ll swear to.” 

“ Have you been all over the house ? ” asked the 
detective. 

“ Well, I bin up to his room, and ’e wouldn’t be any- 
where but there.” 
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At Widgeon’s request, Mrs, Bateman took the detective 
over the house. It was not large, but the arrangement 
and appointment of the rooms showed clearly that its 
owner was a man of considerable taste as well as wealth. 
Dr. Willing had certainly been right in describing Vining 
as a lover of the Orient. Rarely had Widgeon seen such 
luxurious apartments, so exquisitely and yet so exotically 
furnished. In every room there were so many curios, 
ob]ets d’art, ( locks, ornaments, weapons of all I’inds, 
antiques and the like that the place almost resembled a 
museum; and >et so artfully had every object been 
placed, and so dthcateh had every colour scheme been 
worked out that there was a sense of harmony and of 
repose pervading the whole house It was a home that 
anyone would have marvelled at, but in which few 
perhaps would have had the aesthetic sense to be at 
ease. 

Detective-Inspector Widgeon rubbed his chin as he 
gazed at some of the moms ; searching every hole and 
corner of this hou,e, he thought, would be no easy 
job. 

Suleiman's room was nc particularly distinguished, 
but seemed to interest the dv.tective nevertheless On the 
bed lay the Oriental clothes which — according to Mrs. 
Bateman it was the Malayan’s almost invariable habit 
to wear on all occasions, both indoors and out in the 
streets. He had an oidmary suit, she said, but didn’t care 
for wearing it very much. j’'’i Vining always preferred 
him to wear his native dress wherever he went. Mrs. 
Bateman had no explanation to oiler of the fact that 
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Suleiman had evidently diacarded his favourite dress ; 
the detective said nothing, but merely rubbed his chin 
again. 

“ I want nothing in this room touched,” he said to 
Mrs. Bateman. “ Do you understand ? ” 

Mrs. Bateman understood. Widgeon then rejoined 
Dr. Willing in the study. 

“ I’m going out now,’’ said the detective. “ Let me see, 
Doctor, you live in these parts, don’t you ? I suppose 
you’re on the phone ? ” 

“ Yes, rather,” replied Willing. “ Hampstead 0035.” 

The dctectiie made a note of the numbci. 

“ I’d offer you a meal at my place with pleasure,” went 
on Willing, ” hut it vou’re in a huriv . ” 

“ It's kind of you, Doctor, thank you,” replied Widgeon. 
“ but I think I’d best get a sandwich somevihere. 1 don’t 
want to lose a moment more than I need. But thank you 
all the same.” 

I’he two men were in the hall about to take their 
departure, when there was a prolonged ring on the 
front-door bell, accompanied by knocking. Dr. Willing 
opened the dooi. On the doorstep stood Pamela Jackson. 


§ VI 

Pamela was obviou'^lj very much upset, and her dis- 
comfiture was not relieved when Widgeon intioduced 
himself as a Scotland Yard Detective, and observed that 
she was the very person he wanti.d to see. 
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“ I should like to ask you a few questions if I may/’ 
said Widgeon. 

Oh please let me off just now. Inspector,” pleaded 
Pamela. “ I don’t feci fit for anything. This dreadful 
business she broke oflF and sank into a chair. 

Inspector Widgeon was a kindly man, and was 
genuinely sorry for the girl. At the same time, she might 
gi\e him some very useful information. There was a short 
pause, and then a Ihought struck Dr. Willing. 

“ How would it be,” he suggested, ” if Miss Jackson 
and I had a quiet talk together. WeVe old friends, you 
know, Inspector, and ...” 

He looked at Widgeon as much as to say ” Til grt wliat 
information 1 can out ol her and let you know'.'’ Widgeon 
hesitated a moment but finalK agreed, on the under- 
standing that the doctor would bring her down to be 
interviewed at Scotland Yard on the following morning. 
lie then took his departure, and Pamela and Dr. Willing 
were left alone. 

For S(mie moinc its neither of them spoke. Pamela 
seemed \er} much overwrought and A\illing hesitated 
to break in upon her thoughts. At length she looked up. 

I'm glad that detective’s gone,” she said. “ To think 
that such a dreadful thing should happen to Mr. \'ining 
of all people ! I can hardly believe it.” 

“ When did you last see him ? ” asked Willing. 

“ Why, I was with him here in rUis room only this 
morning. It's it’s incredible.” 

” Does he show you all his Ictteis ? ” Dr. Willing’s 
question was unexpected. 
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" Some of them. Why ? ” 

He then told her about the anonymous letter Vining 
had received on the previous day, and asked her if she 
had seen it. 

“ No,” said Pamela without the least hesitation. “ I’ve 
never seen the letter. It’s curious, because it’s just the 
sort of letter he would have shown me. It would have 
interested him. ” 

” Where would he have put it ? ” 

“ Well, he was rather careless about papers usually,” 
answered Pamela, who seemed momentarily at any rate 
to have forgotten her distress and to have become quite 
interested. ‘‘ Usually he would give them to me to sort out ; 
sometimes he would leave them on his desk, or in a drawer.” 

” 'This anonymous letter can’t be found,” announced 
Dr. Willing somewhat grimly. “ We’ve searched every- 
where in this room.” 

“ It’s certainly very strange,” mused Pamela. 

“ Do you know of any reason at all why such a letter 
should have been written to him ? ” 

“ None at all.” 

There was a pause. 

Then Dr. Willing, speaking slowly and deliberately, 
asked Pamela another question. 

“ Can you imagine any reason or motive that anyone 
may have had for killing Mr. Vining ? ” 

“ I cannot,” replied Pamela with equal deliberation. 

“ Did you know,” went on Willing, “ that a stranger 
called here yesterday— just after breakfast— to see Mr. 
Vining ? ” 
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“ No. I hadn’t heard of any stranger calling. Who was 
it?” 

“ A certain Colonel Robinson, I believe. Have you 
ever heard of him ? ” 

Pamela thought for a moment. 

” Well, it’s a common enough name,” she said at 
length, ” but I can’t connect it with anyone in particular.” 

It seemed evident to Dr. Willing that Pamela was not 
likely to shed any new light on the mystery. He wondered 
what other questions Widgeon would have put to her 
if he had been present. Then he thought of Jack. He did 
not quite know what the position was between Jack and 
Pamela ; anyway he must go carefully and feel his way. 

” This’ll be a dreadful thing for Jack,” he ventured. 

Pamela coloured deeply and said nothing. 

” I uied to see him myself when 1 went to the hospital 
this afternoon. But he was out and tliey didn’t know when 
he was coming back I am sorry, because it would have 
been better for me to break the news to him than for him 
to hear casually. I u ked one of his friends there, whom 
I had met before, to watch out for his return and break 
the thing gently to him, and to tell him that he was to 
come up to our place to-nigl t if he wanted to. But I’m 
afraid he may have seen it in the paper, before getting 
back to the hospital. I suppose you haven’t seen anything 
of him ? ” 

Pamela was fearing that he would ask this que.stion. As 
soon as .she had read of Vinng’s death in the evening 
paper, she liad at once tried to get hold of Jack at the 
hospital and had been told— what apparently everybody 
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else had been told — that he was out, and that nobody 
knew where he was, or when he would be coming back. 
Since then she had telephoned several times, but had 
received the same answer. As the evening wore on, a 
terrible fear had gripped her. She knew Jack’s temper 
and his recklessness. She reproaclied herself : she 
ought to have been Under and more gentle with him. 
And yet, in the midst of her worst fears, she could not 
really bring herself to belit^ve that Jack was capable of 
— of such an act. She also comforted herself that her 
apprehension was merely the result of her thoughts, 
and was not supported by a shred of evidence. His 
absence W'as surely just a coincidence : yet it w^as hard to 
explain now that the news of his uncle’s donth had spread 
far and wide. Her thoughts w^en^ now in a hopeless 
tangle. She hardly knew why she had come to Vining s 
house. Partly perhaps she had come in the hope of 
linding Jack there : partly too in case Vining had left 
some message, some* clue . . . In any event she felt, as 
so many worried and distracted people feel, that she had 
to keep on the move. She must walk and walk, and wear 
herself out physically, then she might force herself to 
escape by sleep from her mental agony. She would 
gladly have poured the whole bu&incss out to her friend 
Dr. Willing, had she not come across him in company 
with that horrid inspectoi from Scotland Yard : as it 
was, she felt that he w^as in some way or other “taking a 
hand in the investigations." Dreadful thought —tliat she 
of all people should say anytliing that might make things 
more difficult for Jack. 
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“ Don’t worry to talk if you don’t feel like it,” Dr. 
Willing was saying. 

“ Where do you think Jack can have got to, Dr. 
Willing ? ” she asked in an anxious voice. 

“ Why, there’s no doubt at all that he’s at the hospital 
by now.” answered the doctor. 

” Could you ring up and find out ? ” suggested Pamela. 

Dr. Willing went at once to the telephone. lie came 
back a few moments later. 

*' No,” he said. “ It’s strange— he hasn’t been heaid of 
since the early afternoon.” 

“ Oil, it’s terrible, Urnble ! ” cried Pamela. 

“ My dear,” he said kindly. ” Why not tell me all 
about it ? ” 

“ 'riierc’s nothing to tell, ” Pamela was sobbing by 
now'. ” 1 mean— I mean— things aic too much for me. 
Please take me home ...” 

* * * 

Tlie good doctor had much to think about, as he 
walked away from t' e house where Pamela lived towards 
his own home. In the mid.sl of life — he thought, how true 
that is ! The papers w ould be full of \’ining lor the next 
tew days, and then— oblivion <■ Would Vining’s work live ? 
He thought not. If postcri*^y thought of him at all, they 
would remember only the manner of his deatli. Well, 
that might be scunetliiiig I More than most men get 
anyway. 

A man shuffled up behind him. 

” Spare a copper, mister.” 

Poor devil, thought the doctor. 
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“ Down and out, eh ? ” he said. 

“Yus, guvnor ...” 

Willing gave him a coin and hurried on. ‘ Down and 
out’! Well, well ... his thoughts wandered on to 
other ‘ down and outs.’ He wondered how those Plun- 
kets were getting on. 

Dr. Willing spent longer than iisual in writing up his 
diary that night. 



PART III 




“ITT seems to me,” remarked Martha Willinsj at 

I breakfa'^t the nevt mornin}:, “ that you’ie wearine; 
yourself out, lien, over this case You’re not look- 
ing at all well. You ought to lake a complete rest. Why 
not po away for a bit ^ ” 

“Go away!” rctuitcd Ben. “How laii I, when 
all this IS pomp on ■’ I’m one oi the most important 
w itnesses.’’ 

“ You certainly seem to be most important,” admilteJ 
Martha. “ .Vll those telegrams yc'.terday. . . .” 

“ They're not important,” said Ben. ” They’re only 
messages of sympathy ” 

“ There wa^ aetu.''ly x»ne from abroad tins nuirning,” 
went on Martha. 

“ What, a message of sympathy ? ” 

“ No, a telegram.” 

“ A telegram tioin abroad ? ” exclaimed Ben. ” Where 
IS it ? Why haven't 1 seen it ? ” 

“ Well, I wasn’t going to show it to \ou until you’d 
had your breakfast. 1 w'anted you to . .” 

“ Where is it ? ” demanded Ben. 

Martha got up from the table and took a foreign tele- 
gram from her bag and handed it to her brother. 
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“ It came first thing this morning,” she explained, 
“ while you were in bed.” 

Ben tore it open and read it. 

“ Well ? ” said Martha. 

” Only another message of sympathy,” answered Ben 
in a disappointed voice, “ from one of my old patients, 
now living abroad. * 

He folded the telegram up and put it in his pocket. 

“ Well, I must be getting along. I promised to take 
Pamela Jackson down to Scotland Yard this morning.” 

“ Why has she got to go down to that place ? Do they 
think she did it ? I’m sure if I'd been a policeman,” added 
Martha, “ I should have caught the murderer by now ! ” 

“Perhaps there’s more in this case titan jou think,” 
replied her brother mysteriously, lie promised his sister 
faithfully that he would be home to dinner, and then 
left. 

He found Pamela all the better for her night’s rest, but 
still obviously very much troubled. 

“ I’ve spent a wretched night,” she exclaimed. “ I 
simply don’t know what to do. What do you think has 
happened to Jack ? ” 

Dr. Willing shook his head solemnly. “ I don’t know, 
my dear. He hadn’t returned when I rang up the hospital 
this morning. But he mil come back. I’m sure he will.” 

Pamela sighed. 

“ What am I to tell the inspector ? ” she asked. 

“ The truth,” replied the doctor. “ Tell liim all you 
know. It’ll be best in the end, whatever happens.” 

They hardly spoke again till they reached the Yard, 
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where they were at once shown up to Inspector Widgeon's 
room. 

“ Good morning/' said the inspector to them both. 
“ Very good of you to come and see me, Miss Jackson. I 
promise I shan’t keep you long,” he added genially. 
“ Don’t expect you’ve been to the Yard before, eh ! Sit 
down, won’t you ? A chair for you, Doctor.” 

The inspector was a thick-set man, and filled his own 
cliair as one might say to overflowing, and as tlie chair was 
a high one, his feet did not touch the ground ; they rested 
on a little block he had had specially constnicled, under 
his table. He liked to “ sit high so that he could have 
some advantage over the person he was interviewing, who 
was alw'ays placed in a low chair by the inspector’s table. 
Inspector Widgeon would al\va\s stoutly deny that he ever 
used anything approaching the Third Degree in the course 
of his examinations, but he had been known on occasions, 
when he could not get tlie information he wanted, to send 
men away ” in order to think things over.” They were 
allowed to think tilings over under lock and key, and 
though they were well looked after during their detention 
they were not released unti* the necessary information 
was foithcoming, or till the inspector was satisned that 
ihev had no Information to give. He had heard it sug- 
gested that this procedure was open to criticism, but he 
roijd not understand the point of view of people who 
rnadt* such suggestions. The end, he argued, justified the 
means, especially in the service of the law. On the whole 
he was a kind man, but his view of human nature was tinged 
with the cynicism which very few^ men can escape who 
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have to deal with the underworld. He believed nothing 
that he was told and only half of what he saw, and had 
found that rule to work very well. 

However, tliere was no question of dealing with the 
underworld at this interview, and he adopted his suavest 
manner. 

“ Now, Miss Jackson,” he began, “ I just want you to 
tell me, quite simply, in }our own words, what you know 
about this sad affair, and any facts which you may be 
aw^are of and wliich you think may help us to solve the 
mystery of Mr. Vinin^V dcatli.” 

” Mr. Vining’s death is as much a rnjstcry to me as 
to ever}n)iic else,” replied Pamela. 

“ You w'cre his sccrctarv, 1 believe ? ” said Widgeon, 

“ [ was.” 

“ In that capacity you naturally knew something of 
his private atfairs.” 

“ Not vcr>' much.” 

“ You do not know of aiu thing that was worrying liim, 
anv unusual circumstance that was troubling him at 
all\? ” 

“ No.” 

“ You know of course that he took a great interest in 
criiuo and criminals.” 

Yes.” 

And that he was instrumental in bringing several 
criminals -murderers and the like -to justice ? ” 

“ I believe he was.” 

Criminals are a dangerous crowd, Miss Jackson : and 
people who make it their business to suppress them often 
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run considerable risks. In other words, Mr. Vining may 
easily have made a good many enemies in the criminal 
world. Did you ever come across any evidence of this 
kind of thing ? ” 

Pujiela thought for a mcirnent. 

“ No,” she said slowly. “ I don't think I ever did. But 
that’s not to say that he did not make enemies ot the sort 
you speak of -or of any other sort for that matter.” 

“ lie was good at making enemies, eh ? ” suggested 
the inspector. 

“ Well, Mr. Vininif w^as not an ordinary man. lie 
didn’t mi\ very well with his fellow -( reatures. He didn’t 
seem to care niuvh for popularity.” 

\^ idgeon picked up a long black ruler from his desk 
and toyed witli it. 

Was he in the habit of rccehing anonymous letters ? 

Certainly not in the habit. I beli^ v'e he did get one 
or two.” 

‘‘ What did he usiiallv do W'Jth tlirin ? ” 

” He was inttre:^. 'd i.i them. They seemed to intrigue 
him. He would lollovv them up if possible. ' 

*' Whv did they intngue b‘m ? ” 

“ 1 think he wanted to di‘ cover the state ot nand of a 
person who w^mld write an anonymous letter." 

“ Cast }<Mir mind back.” w’ent on tlie detective, not 
failing to obsene the twinkie m the doctors eye at the 
ti ite phrase, ” to last Monday- to the day before yesterday 
that ib. Did Mr. Vining tell you that lie had received an 
anonymous letter that day ? ” 

“ No.” 
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“ He didn’t mention anything about it to you ? Not 
even that he’d lost it ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Tell me. Miss Jackson, you know the servants in 
Mr. Vining’s household ? *' 

“ Quite well.” 

“ Have you ever noticed anything peculiar or unusual 
in the behaviour of any of them ? ” 

Pamela seemed a little puzzled at this question, as did 
also Dr. Willing. She thought for a moment before 
answering. 

*' No. I don’t think so. Of course Suleiman was always 
a bit of a mystery — ^but then an easterner alw'ajs seems 
so to any Kuropean.” 

“ The other sen'ants were quite ordinary ? ” 

“ Oh quite. Mrs. I).i^^eman talks rather a lot. . . .” 

“ I’ve noticed it,” said Widgeon with a smile. “And 
Grace Unthornc, she was quite ordinary too ? ” 

“ Yes, as lar as I could sec. I never noticed anything 
peculiar about her ... I don’t think much of her taste 
in literature.” 

“ Why do you say that ? ” said Widgeon quickly. 

“ I didn’t mean it seriously,” laughed Pamela. “ Once 
we caught her reading a book called “ Passion’s Play- 
thing ” — but I believe most servant girls read that kind 
of thing, don’t they ? ” 

Widgeon smiled and continued to toy with the ruler. 
He was approaching more delicate ground. 

“ Captain Ransome is a friend of yours, I think, Miss 
Jackson ? ” 
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“ Yes,” answered Pamela, in a low voice. 

“ When did you last see him ? ” 

“ I had lunch with him yesterday.” 

If the detective felt any surprise he certainly evinced 
none. 

“ He invited you to lunch with him, I take it ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

When did he invite you ? ” 

“ Yesterday morninjr ; he rantT me up.” 

“ Do you often lunch with liim ? ” 

Not very often.” 

In answer to further questions, Pamela told him where 
they lunched on the pre\ious day, and how they went 
and sat in the Park afterwards. 

“ Was there anything peculiar or unusual about his 
l>ehaviour while he was with you ? ” 

Thcie was a slight pause. 

“ No ” said Pamela. 

“ What did you talk about ? ” asked Widgeon. 

“ Lots of things.” 

” Things in general, and nothing in particular, eh ? ” 
“ Yes.” 

” He didn’t se/'m to have a.iything on his mind ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ You’re quite sure of that ? ” 

” Quite sure.” 

“ I shouldn’t like to think,” said Widgeon, “ that you’re 
not being perfectly frank wit*' me. Miss Jackson. It’s in 
his interest that you should be, as well as in your own 
you know.” ' 
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Pamela said nothing, and there was another pause. 

“ Come,” continued Widgeon. “ You say you do not 
very often lunch with Captain Ransomc, and that he rang 
you up specially yesterday morning and asked you to 
lunch with him at short notice ; and then you say that 
you discussed nothing in particular ? ” 

“ I imagine he asked me to lunch with him,” answered 
Pamela, “ because he liked my company. It’s not 
unusual. . . .” 

“ He is fond of you ? ” 

” Well, I daresay he liked me.” 

“ I suggest,” said Widgeon, ” that he was in love with 
>ou, and. . . .” 

Pamela half rose from her chair and i/tterruptm*.? him, 
exclaimed — ” I don’t know m the least what you’re dm mg 
at, but J tell you this, that I'm perfectly rettain that Jack 
had nothing whatewr to do with Mr. Vining’s death. 
I’m as sure of that as I am of anything.” 

” Whv are yon so certain ? ” 

“ because I know Jack Ransomc better than anybody 
in the world. He would be incapable of doing such a 
thing.” 

” I am very glad to hear you say that,” said the detec- 
tive solemnly. He put down the black ruler and leant 
back in his chair. 

” One other question, Mi»s Jackson, and then I think 
I’ve done. You knew, did you not, that Captain Rausome 
was not well off ? ” 

“ Yes, I did, though I don’t see. . . .” 

” Thank you very much. I don’t think I need trouble 
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you any more just now at any rate. You’re quite sure 
that you’ve told me everything you know ? ” 

“ Yes, I think I have.” 

“ Oh, by the way,” said Widgeon," I suppose you don’t 
happen to know where Captain Ransome is just now’ ? ” 

The question was asked in a most casual manner 
considering its importance. 

‘ No, I’m afraid 1 don’t,” answered Pamela, lather 
stiffly. 

“ Just .so,” replied the detective, as if he had thought 
the question hardlv v\orth asking. “ Well, I'll not keep 
\ ou any longer. Thank you very much for coming to see 
me. The doctor and I are going to have a little chat 
together,” he added as Pamela rose to go. 

“ Well,” said Widgeon, after Pamela had gone, and he 
was left alone with Dr. Willing. “ I’m di.^appointed in 
Mi.s,s Pamela. ..^he might ha’.e helped me a lot more than 
she did.” 

“ In what w.iy ? ’ asked Willing. 

" I happen to hate had some report# in this morning, 
which arc pretty reliable, a.nd whai IMiss Pamela sa}.s 
doesn’t seem to canfirm them.” 

“ Perhaps the reports are untrue.” 

“ I think not.’’ replied Widgeon rather portentously. 

" .\nyway, Miss Jackson seemed quite certain that Jack 
Ransome was innocent. Do you believe hin. to be guilty ? ” 

” I don’t believe anything, liut consider the facts. 
Captain Ransome was on bad terms with his uncle. You 
admit that yourself. He was in love with Miss Jackson, 
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and wanted to marry her, and his uncle disapproved — 
you’ve told me that much yourself.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“ Now, we’ll assume, for the sake of argument,” went 
on Widgeon, “ that the uncle says to the nephew : ‘ I don’t 
approve of your marrying so-and-so : and if you persist in 
the idea. I’ll cut you off.’ After all it’s a common enough 
thing for a parent or person in loco to say. The nephew, 
being a young fellow of some spirit says— to himself — 
that he’ll see his uncle in hell first, -and promptly asks the 
giri to marry him. She, being a young lady of sense, and 
knowing him to he penniless— also no doubt knowing the 
mind of the uncle on the subject since she’s his secretary 
— refuses. They have a row and the young man goes off 
in a temper, with God knows what thoughts in his mind 
against his uncle — ^the man who is successfully standing 
between him and his girl. The uncle is mysteriously 
murdered the same afternoon, and the young man 
disappears. I’ve put the facts very crudely, but you can 
dot the i’s and cross the t’s. What have you got to 
say to that ? ” 

” What evidence have you that Jack and Pamela had 
a row ? She seemed to maintain that nothing out of the 
ordinary had occurred.” 

” Precisely,” replied Witlgeon. “ She wasn’t going to 
admit they had a row. Think how damaging that would 
be for him —the man she wants to protect I ” 

“ But what evidence hare you then of this alleged row ? ” 

" None direct. But I know' from a friend of his at the 
hospital, who met him as he was going out yesterday 
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afternoon, that, ‘ Ransome seemed in a devil of a state ' 
and said he was going to do ‘ something damned silly 


§n 

Dr. Willing’s breath was almost taken away by the 
detective’s theory. 

“ That’s all very well, Inspector, as a theory," he 
protested, “ although 1 could pick a good many holes 
in it.” 

“ Pick one,” suggested Widgeon. 

“ Well, to take a small point. You make Miss Jackson 
out to be rather a men cnary young lady : she refuses 
Jack because he hasn't any money. Suppose she didn't 
refuse him, and they didn't have a row, hat tlien ? ” 

*‘Wdl, c%cn in that event they still wanted money, 
didn’t they ? ” retoited Widgeon. “ Why, for all I know. 
Miss Pami la may have egged him on to do the thing ! ” 

“ (iood heavens . exclaimed the doctor. “ Do you 
really imagine. . . .’’ 

“ We haw opportunities o) imagining all sorts of things 
here, as you’d xery soon leam, if you worked with us, 
Doctor,” answ'CTcd Widgeon. “ But, as a matter of fact, 
we find it best in the long run to imagine nothing at all 
until wt’re quite sure, and then, of course, there’s no 
necessity to imagine. I suppose that’s why people some- 
times sat that Scotland Yard i ificials hat e no imagination. 
Imagining things is a waste of time --anyway for us. We 
leave it to the poets. I admit of course that there arc rnany 
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holes that could be picked in the theory I have just put 
forward. But without wasting time over the small ones, 
there’s one big obvious me. And that is, assuming the 
facts as I have stated them to be true, is there any evidence 
whatever to show that Captain Ransome was anywhere 
near the spot when the murder was committed ? If there 
isn’t, w’^e must regard him as above suspicion for the 
present at any rate, mustn't we ? ” 

“ I should hope so, too,” replied ihe doctor. ” IJy the 
w^ay, I meant to ask you, did you find anv fingei-prinls 
on the dagger ? ” 

” None whatever,” answered Widgeon. 

** It doesn’t look like suicide then.” 

It never did, if 1 may say so, doctor. 

At tliat moment the telephone bell rang. Widgeon picked 
up the receiver, and ii-teneJ. ” Right,” he said. ” Show 
lorn up. . . . Now 1 think,” he added turning to the 
doctor, “ we may possibly see something interesting.” 

'I'he door opened and a man m the unifoiin of a lube 
official was shewn in, and motioned by Widgeon into the 
chair by the side of \v^ desk. 

** Your name's Fred Reacham, I think ? ’’began Widgeon. 

** Yes, sir.” 

You were on dMt\ on the top landing when Mr. 
Vining entered the lift in wduch he was killed ? ” 
les, sir. 

" You’ve nothing tu add to tlic evidence you gave me 
yesterday ? ” 

"No, sir.” 

The detective took up his favourite hhek ruler. 
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Do you often interview lady friends, while youVe on 
duty ? he asked. 

The man looked up in some astonishment, 

“ No, sir. What's the game ? he asked. 

“ You don’t remember, for instance, talking to a lady 
yestciday. . . ? ” 

“ No, sir. I don't.” 

” Yesterday morning, for example ? ” 

” No, sir. . 

“About 12.30? Think before you answer!*’ added 
Widgeon, in a voice that cut like a knife, 

I'he man thought. 

“ Why yes, bir. I do remember pastin’ a word or two, 
friendly like, with a young lady of my acquaintance.’* 
Widg< on lent l>ack in the cliair, and drew a long breath. 
“ A [)it\ u)u can’t think more rapidly. It would save a 
lot of lime in the end, \ou know. Well nows ''ho was 
your lady friend ? ” 

“ Well, sir, she’s a friend o’ mine, and what we talked 
about 'ad iiv) bean d on anything that happened later in 
the Ja\ 

” Who \vas she ? ” again iskcJ the detective, 

” Well, sir, I don’t stv as \nv it matters much ndiat,'jsl. 
“Don't waste inv time!” snapped Widgeon, “Who 
was this girl ? Out with it 1 ” 

But the detective had mistaken his man. Fred Beacham 
was not one to be bullied. He folded his arms, and looked 
Widgeon full in the face. 

“ And what if I refuse to tell you ! ” he said quietly. 
Widgeon changed his tactics. 
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“ Now look here, Beacham,” he s^d in a conciliatory 
tone, “ we don’t need to get heated over this business. 
What you tell me within the four walls of this room won’t 
go any further than is absolutely necessary in the interests 
of justice. You needn’t mind the doctor here. He’s acting 
with me in this business. If, as you say, your talk v\ith this 
young lady had nothing to do with subsequent events — 
and I can see that }'ouVe a truthful sort of a chap- well 
then no harm’s done and nobody will be any the wiser. 
Only I must know who she is, foi reasons which perhaps 
you don’t understand.” 

Beacham was obviously shaken by the detective’s 
flattery, but still he said nothing. 

“ J don’t want to press you at all,” went on Widveon, 
knowing that the phrase he used was calculated to press 
the man more than anj thing else he could have said. “ I 
simply want you to take me into your confide nee, as 1 
have taken }ou into mine. Confidence for confidence. I 
trust you, and jou trust me. . . .” 

“ Well ... I dunno . . . I’m sure . . .” stammered 
Beacham. 

“ Come, let nic help jou,” said Widgeon. “ She was a 
fairly young giil wasn’t slie ? Younger than jou are for 
instance ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Beacham, comforting himatlf with the 
vagueness of the admission. 

“ And pretty ? ” 

“ Yes,” nodded Beacham. 

There was a slight pause, as the detective looked 
intently at his man and asked : 
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I* Was it by any chance— Grace Unthorne ? ” 

“ Blimey ! ” exclaimed Beacham, turning quite palfc, 
“ / didn’t tell him, did I r ” he looked appealingly at Dr. 
Willing. 

“ No, you didn’t tell me,” answered Widgeon. “ I wish 
you had. But you can make up for it, by telling me what 
you talked about.” 

” Well, me and ’er we’re friendly hkc, and as she was 
passing neat bj the station, she stopped to ’ave a few 
words. That’s all. We weren’t no more than two minutes 
together.” 

” Doca she often pass by \our station ? ” 

“ No : not ofun.” 

‘‘ Well,” continued Widgeon, ” V\ hat did you talk 
about ? ’’ 

Beacham was obviously uncomfortable. He moved 
restlessly about in his chair. 

“ I can’t tell you,” he said at length. ” All I tan say is 
that it ’ad nothing whatever to do with an j body, ’cept 
me and ’or.” 

“ Well, I'm disappointed in vou, Beacham,” said 
Widgeon. “ Peihaps you’ll ha%e more sense later in the 
day.” 

“ What d’you mean ? ” 

” I mean that I’m going to give you an opportunity of 
thinking things over quietly .” 

*' I’ve told you all I know,” prote-ted Beacham. ” What 
more can 1 U 11 you ? ” 

” You can tell me what you and Grace Unthorne talked 
about yesterday moining.” 
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“ That’s between me and ’er . . . Nothin’ to do with 
thie case.” 

“ You refuse to tell me ? ” 

“ It’s nothing to do with this ’ere case at all. . , 

Widgeon touched an electric bell on his dc'^k, and a 
policeman entered the room. 

“ Take this man upstairs, Harvey,” said Widgeon. ” I 
may want to see him later in the day.” 

” ’Ere I say,” began Bcacham. “ What’s the meanin' 
o’ this ? ” 

” When you fed di.sposed to open your mouth a bit 
wider,” obseiTcd Widgeon, ” you let me know.” 

And the policeman gently but firmly edged JRcaehain 
out of the room. 

” 1 say,” asked Dr. Willing, as soon as he Was alone 
with the detective, “ How on earth did you know it w'as 
(Jrace.” 

W’ldgeon smiled 

” it was a shot in the dark,” he admitted, ” but not 
entirely in the dark, i h.ad some information this morning : 
the man who keeps the bookstall at Hyde Park 'Pube 
Station says that yesterday morning he saw a girl talking 
to Beachain. I’lie conversation, he says, lasted about live 
minutes. He happened to notice, too, that she was wca.nng 
a red hat, with a blue buckle in it.” 

“ Well ? ” said the doctor. “ What’s the connection with 
Grace ? ” 

“ Didn't you notice that when wc met Grace Untliorne 
in the hall of Mr. Vining’s house last nigiit she was 
dressed ready for going out ? ” 
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" Yes . . . but. . . 

“ She was wearing a red hat, with a blue buckle in it,” 
remarked Widgeon dryly. “ J've got to go out now,” he 
went on in the same tone, “ I shall be back in about an 
hour, if you care to look hack again.” 


§ nr 

It was about twelve o’clock when Inspector Widgeon 
left Scotland Yard, after his interview with Beacham. He 
entered a pin ate car that was waiting for him in the 
cointyard, aiid wa'- driven to 48a Sloani Street, the house 
of ('oloiul Robinson lit had calkd the night before, 
alter leaving \ming’'' bouse in Hampstead, but the 
Colonel was awaj for the night and was exp^'ctcd back 
about middav on the Wednesday. 

On ai 1 ival In a>ccrtai’icd bom the maid that the Colonel 
wa' still awav, hut was evpecttd back even minute. The 
detective decided i,- wail He dismissed his car and was 
shown into the Colonel’s study on the lust iloiii. It viras a 
small room, a ivpical ” dci ” Then- wer.. a few photo- 
graphs hung 01 the walls- mostlj tr.lilai , groips; and 
one or twe* photo-poiTraits of soldiers in uniform on the 
maiitclpitce. On the vvritng desk there was a Urge silver- 
framed photograph of a beautiful woman got up in the 
‘evening drCos of some thiity years bavk. “ A fine figure of 
a woman ” thought Widgeo. * Wonder what part she's 
played in the Colonel’s career.” The vv.ills were, for the 
most part hung with ancient swords, daggers, curious 
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knives, pistols, out-of-date rifles, and some wicker and 
metal shields. There was also a very respectable assortment 
of books, more perhaps than one would have expected to 
find in the room of “ a simple soldier.” A good many of 
them were books dealing with military subjects : there 
were quite a few too on comparative religion, Eastern cults 
and practices, and Orientalism generally. There was also 
a scattering of modern sensational novels, detective stories, 
thrilleis and the like. For this latter class— especially for 
the detective yarns — ^Widgeon had a supreme contempt. 
“ There’s enough crime as it is in real life, without 
wiiting about it,” he alw.iys used to say. “ Besides, these 
storj'-writers never know what they’re writing about, 
specially when they come to deal with Scotland Yard. 
Always make us out to be a lot of fools. . . .” lie turn 'd 
from the books and contemplated the lady on the de.sk 
once more Tncn his eye wandered over the other objects 
on the desk, the brass ink-stand, two curiously worked 
candlesticks, an engagement calendar with some entries 
written in, and finally the open blotting-pad. As he 
looked at this blotting-pad his gaze suddenly became 
intense. He picked up a magnify ing-glass that was on the 
desk and held it over the blotter. Then he gave a low 
whistle, and at the same moment he heard the front door 
of the house open and close and someone coming upstairs. 

The study door opened and a tall and rather aristocratic 
looking man came in. His age must have been between 
fifty and fifty-five : his hair was grey about the temples 
and his features were finely modelled. His exjuession was 
pleasant, but the deep lines that seamed his face bore 
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witness to a life of action, and perhaps suffering. He was 
extremely well-dressed. He came forward with a 
questioning look. 

“ Colonel Robinson ? ” asked Widgeon. 

“ Yes, I am Colonel Robinson,” answered the man. 

“ I am Detective- Inspector Widgeon of Scotland Yard.” 

The man showed some faint surprise and motioned his 
visitor to sit down. 

“ I am in charge of the investigations,” continued 
Widgeon, “ in connection with Mr. Vinmg’s death. I think 
you knew' Mr. Vining ? ” 

Yes, I knew him,” answered the Colonel. 

“ You saw him as recently as last Mondaj at his house 
in flarapsttad, I think ? ” 

I’he Colonel nodded an affirmative. 

” Would you mind telling me the nature of your inter- 
view w ith him ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied Colonel Robinson. “ I know his 
nephew, young Jack Ransorae, quite well, and I heard 
that Vining was tliii.king of cutting off his allowance, or 
doing something equally drastic. Now Jack’s quite a good, 
deservin' sort of a fellow : so I thought I’d tackle Vining 
on the subject.” 

“ And what did Mr. Vining say ? ” 

” Well, I'm afraid he took it in rather bad part. Said 
it wasn’t my business.” 

” And then ? ” 

“ Then, I just came away.” 

“ Did you leave Mr. Vining in a bad temper ? ” asked 
Widgeon. 
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" I should think I probably did, yes.” 

“ Can you remember what his last words to you 
were ? ” 

The Colonel thought for a moment, 

“ No, I don't think 1 can,” he answ'ered at length. “ I 
don’t expect they were very polite.” 

” You didn't . . threaten him at all ? ” 

” Good God, no ! Why do you ask ? ” 

” You just came away, having failed in your mission ? ” 
“ That’s about it " 

“ You weren’t contemplating doing anything further 
in the matter ? ” 

” What could 1 do ? ” asked the Colonel. 

” 'J’hat’s what I’m asking you, sii,” replied the detective, 
“Well, 1 might have had another interview with him 
later on -or I might have written to liini. But in anN 
case I dfin’t suppose it would have been any good.” 

“ lie was determined to cut the young man od, then ? ” 
” He seemed so. ’’ 

“ Do YOU know w'hy he seemed so determined i ” 

” I think it was something to do witli Jack wanting to 
get married. But I’m not very certain. That was one of 
the things 1 wanted to discuss with Vining. But I wasn’t 
able to.” 

“ I see,” .said Widgeon and then after a slight pause, 
“ How is it that you came to take such an interest in 
Captain Ransome ? ” 

“ I knew his mother very well, years ago. She dit J when 
Jack was a baby. 1 naturally took an interest in her boy, 
and I became quite fond of him.” The Colonel looked 
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down in some slight confusion, as an Englishman does 
whenever he has to speak of his affections. 

“ Do you see him often ? ’* 

“ No,*’ answered the Colonel, “ as a matter of fact I 
don’t see much of him these days.” 

“ Do you know where he is now ? ” 

” No idea.” 

There was a pause. 

” How' did ^ou know that his uncle was thinking of 
cutting him off ? ” 

‘‘ Well, T’vc known for some time tiiat Jack and his 
uncle weren’t on the best of ternw T always considered 
\'ininc a difficult man, you kn<jw 1 don’t know if you 
ever met him, Inspector ? ” 

” Ye.->, I met him several times,” s.iid Widgeon, at the 
'same time sniffing a red-herring. ” But you were telling 
me,” continued Widgeon, ” how evaetly vou came to 
hear that his unile was goinir to cut him oil.” 

The CoIoikI hesitated i momcpt, and rubbed his nose. 

“ J.ick mentioned it to me himseli,” he sa.d. 

” When ? ” 

“ Oh, I can’t exactly remember when. Some time last 
week, I think,” 

“ Have }ou seen Captain Ransome since vour interview 
with Mr \'ining on .Monday ? ” 

” No.” 

“ Are you in communication with the other people in 
Mr. V'iniiig’s household bcsidc.s Mr. Vining lumself ? ” 

“ I’m not on the telephone here, if that’s what you mean, 
I hate the telephone,” 
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“ But you know the other people in the house ? ” 

“ I know old Mrs. Bateman. She used to be Jack’s nurse 
when he was a baby. Rather voluble,” the Colonel smiled, 
“ but a heart of gold.” 

“ Do you know anyone else in the house ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know them exactly. I know of them, 
of course. There’s a parlourmaid, isn’t there ? And a 
Malayan servant ... I forget his name.” The Colonel 
paused. 

“ And yet you wrote it quite recently, Colonel,” said 
Widgeon simply. 

Colonel Robinson changed colour. 

“ How do you . . . What do you mean ? ” he 
stammered. 

” By the way,” asked Widgeon casually, “ who fills in 
your engagement calendar for you ? ” 

” I do, of course,” said Robinson shortly. ” Who else 
would ? ” 

The detective then went over to the writing table and 
brought the blotting-pad to where the Colonel was sitting. 
” What do you make of that ? ” asked Widgeon. 

On the blotting-paper, which was fairly new and clean, 
there w^as quite clearly traceable the name Suleiman, 
appearing, of course, in reversed characters as through 
a looking-glass. Colonel Robinson looked at it. 

“ That’s not my writing,” he said quickly. 

“ It’s extraordinarily like the w'riting on the engage- 
ment calendar, Colonel,” observed Widgeon dryly. 

The Colonel looked at it again, and thought for a 
moment. 
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“ Why yes, of course,” he said with a smile, ” I re- 
member now. I wanted Suleiman to come and see me 
about something or other to do ^^ith the customs and 
habits of Malays — I’m rather interested in Eastern folk- 
lore, you know.” 

“ Quite,” replied Widgeon, frigidly —that is to say, 
as far as a monosyllable allows one to be frigid. 

“ And as I thought he might have some difficulty in 
finding the address, 1 wrote it down for him and addressed 
the envelope to him. 48 a is rather difficult to find, unless 
you know' your v\ay about, you know.” 

“ Quite,” said Widgeon again. 

“ Well, that’s why vou see Suleiman on the blotting- 
paper. 1 just blotted the envelope.” 

“ Hut where’s the address ? 1 don’t see the address on 
the blotting-paper,” remarked Widgeon. 

” No — because I didn’t address it. I gave it to . . . 
to . . . ” the Colonel hesitated. 

“ Yes ? ” said the detective encouragingly, “ who did 
y ou give it to ? ” 

” A t.er\anl girl from Vining’s house came down to 
see me about something, and as she was going back there, 
1 gave it to her and told her to give it to Suleiman.” 

“ Who was this girl ? ” 

” I’ve said It was one of Vining’s servants.” 

“ He’s only got one servant girl ” 

“ Well, this must have been the one, then.” 

" When was this ? ” 

” Yesterday.” 

” What time ? ” 
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The Colonel’s head began to swim with so many 
questions. He didn’t answer. 

“ What time ? persisted the detective. 

“ Oh, about midday, 1 should think : perhaps just 
after. Say between twelve and a quarter past.” 

Believe nothing that you hear and only half that you 
see, thought Widgeon ; excellent rule that. 

“ You say that Mr. Vining s servant came to see you 
aliout something. What did she come to sec jou «ibout, 
Colonel } ” 

“ She came to deliver a note to me.” 

“ What about ? ” 

“ About a purely private matter, Inspector,” replied 
the Colonel not without irritation. ” Keal^ I don’t know 
vhy I should be answering all these questions, Thej’vc 
got nothing whatever to do with Mr. Vming’s death - 
about which 1 know absolutely nothing.” 

“Of course not ” agreed Widgeon quickU. “ But I 
naturally want all the help you can give me. You can at 
least tell me who this note came from ? ” 

“ It came from Mrs. Bateman,” said the Colonel. 
“ She’fe a very old acquaintance ot mine and as she's been 
more or less a mother to Jack ever since 1 e w’as a baby, 
she was naturally worried at the turn things were taking 
between him and lus uncle. She tlierefore WTOte a short 
note to me, asking if 1 could use my influence with Mr. 
Vining, to bring about a better relation. There you have 
the w'hole of the wicked business.” 

“ But why didn’t Mrs. Bateman post this note to you, 
instead of sending it down by hand } ” asked Widgeon. 
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“ I don’t know. You’d better ask her. I assume she 
was worried, and when people are worried they become 
impatient, Inspector. It’s very natural.” 

“ And what was your answer to Mrs. Bateman ? ” 

“ I didn’t send any ansv^er. I wanted to tliink thins;s 
out a bit.” 

” And in the meantime you sent word to Suleiman to 
come and see you ? ” 

“ That was about something; quite different.” 

“ Oh yes,” said Wid>^con hastily, “ that was about 
Eastern folk-lore, wasn’t it ? ” 

The Colonel nmmbled somethin}' that might have been 
taken as an affinnative. 

“ When (lid he come ? ” asked Widgeon. 

” Yesterday afternoon.” 

“ Quick response to jour summons, Colonel,” said 
Widgeon pleasantly. " You no doubt wanted the inform- 
ation urgently.” 

” 1 suppose he had to choose his time,” refdied the 
Colonel equally plcasaiilly, " and it so happened that he 
was flee to come yesterday afternoon. He might not have 
been free to come till to-day, for all T know.” 

” Quite,” said Widgeon. 

The Colonel hatpd the w.iv this man .said “ Quite.” 

“ And so he came yesterday afternoon ? ” continued 
Widgeon. ” What time would t//at be r ” 

“ Soon after lunch. About hall- past two, I should 
think.” 

“ How long was he with you ? ” 

” About half an hour — perhaps a little longer.” 
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“ And you discussed Eastern folk-lore ? ” 

"We did.” 

There was a slight pause and then Widgeon rose to go. 
The Colonel was distinctly relieved. 

“ Let me know, Inspector,” he said, rather airily, 
“ let me know if there’s any more information I can give 
you, won’t you ? ” 

" Thank you very much. Colonel,” replied Widgeon 
on the threshold “ I most certainly will.” 

On leaving 48a Sloane Street Widgeon went quickly 
to the nearest public telephone office and put two calls 
through, one to the Hampstead Police Station, and the 
other to Scotland Yard He then took a taxi and drove 
back to the Yard. 


§ IV 

When Widgeon reached his room at the Yard he 
found Dr Willing waiting for him. The account which 
the detective gave of his interview with Colonel Robinson 
seemed to surpnse and interest the doctor a good deal. 

“ These chaps who dabble in Onentalism — ” oh'^erved 
Willing, ‘‘ You never know what they’re up to ” 
Widgeon made no comment, but tore open an envelope 
that was waiting for him on his desk Then he rang the 
electric bell . a policeman entered. 

“ ril see this girl now, Haney,” said Wideeon. 

A moment later a well-powdered and rather llashily- 
dressed young lady was shown in. Widgeon motioned 
her into the chair beside his desk. 
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“ You are the girl that look> after the tobacco stall at 
Hyde Park Tube Station,” said Widgeon, ” is that 
right ^ ” 

“ Yes, tha’s righ’,” answered the young lady. 

“ And what have you pot to ttll us ^ ” 

'* Wdl, I rtad all about tlic Vinin’ murder in the 
Mm or this niorniii’ And I uot thinkin’ about it and glad 
I wasn’t mixed up in it-ihouph I seemed to be s’ttin’ 
right in the middle of it as ycr might siy Then I saw in 
the paper, where it give the details of his private life and 
all that, that he’d got a mgg‘r for his sen ant Struck me 
as so funny, v’knovs, to ’ave a nigger for a servant Ani^ 
then I got thinkin’ anout it some more, and then it eontft 
o\er me all of a sudden like, that when I was sittin’ in 
me stall yesterday afternoon- there weren t many people 
about, y’know - I ’appened to look up from the book I 
was reatiin’, w he n I saw a nipger pass by the stall Least- 
ways, he looked like one of tlKin easterners y ’know He’d 
got a white bandage round lus head, and his trousers was 
white and he got a it »>f blue jumper on, I could tell 
he was an easterner And 1 thought to meself how fuimy 
to see a man like that walkin’ . ’sout the streets Leastways, 
he wasn’t exietly walkin’ 1 was lunnin . So funny, 
v’know, that 1 should see him like that ” 

“ Which rta\ was he running ” asked Widgeon 
“ W'ell, he ran right past my stall into the station — 
leastways, it ain’t the proper entranc'* Its really where 
all the people come out And s^i I watched ’im, and he 
did a bunk into the telephone box. So tunny, y’know, 
that I should have seen lum 1 ” 
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“ Did you sec him come out again ? ” 

“ Well, no. I didn’t exactly see liim come out. ’Course 
he must have come out. But then I wasn’t watchin’. I 
saw him go into the telephones, and then he stayed 
there. And then I went on reading me book, and then I 
forgot all about him, as you might say. Course he must 
have come out. Hut then, o’ course, I didn’t have no 
idea that anything was wrong, or that he might have 
anything to do with this ’ere murder, ('ourse, in that 
case, I should have w'atched him as a cat watches a mouse, 
as you might say.” 

There was a pause. 

” And then,’' continued the girl, “seeing this in the 
paper about poor .Mr. Viniiig having a^ nigger for his 
servant, it suddenl) struck me that this might be 'im — 
the nigger, I mean. But o’ course then again he might not. 
But, in any case, I thought I'd better tell the p’leece 
about it. ’Cos, y’know , 3 ’neter know, do y’ ? But I hope 1 
done right.” 

“ Quite right. Miss . . . ? ” 

“ Miss Primro.^e’s m\ name. Fiorrie Primrose.” 

“ You did quite right in coming to us. Miss Primrose,” 
said Widgeon in his gravest manner. “ 1 wonder if you 
could help us still more by telling us what time you saw 
tliis nig — this easterner run into the telephone box ? ” 

“ M’ell, that’s very curious now', ’cos I did happen to 
look at me watch, just before I went on reading me book 
— after I’d seen ’im I mean. Course I didn’t look at me 
watch o’ purpose. I just happened to, y’know. It was just 
about half-past-three.” 
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*' I see,” said Widgeon calmly, m spite of the excitement 
which such a piece of evidence must have given him. 
" And the man appeared to be in a hurry, did he ? ” 

“Yes,” said I'h'nie nodding, “ ’e \\.is running, and 
looking be’ind him all the same time, as you might say. 
Just as if ’e was trying to run away from somebody, and 
’e didn’t want to Iv* seen.” 

“And }ou didn't actually see whether he used the 
telephone or mt } ” 

'* No, I didn’t notice. Y’sec I didn't tliink to watch 
’im as close a.s all that.” 

“ And you’ie .sure you didn’t see him come out ? ” 

“ No, I didn’t actually see him come out. Put o’ 
course ’<. nni\i have come out. Only I wasn't watching, 
hkc.” 

“ Well, 1 am \ery obliged to you, Miss Primrose,” said 
Widgeon irctting up and shaking hands with her, “for 
the information which you’ve gi\cu us I’ll just take a 
note of your name and address, in ca.se wc want to call 
upon you again, you know.” 

“ 1 ‘ope I done light ? ” asked the viil. as she was 
leaving. 

“ Quite right, quiti rieht,” nodded Widgeon. 

He returned to his desk and sat facing Dr. Willing. 

“ What a very astonishing thing I ” obstrs'cd the 
doctor. “ There seems to have been quite a plot to get 
rid of poor old Vining. 1 w’ondcr what on earth can have 
been behind it all ? Who do you think’s behind it ? ” 

“ That’s what we’\e got to find out, Doctor,” answered 
the inspector dryly. “ 1 propose that we now get a tpiick 
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bite of lunch and then wu'll go and have another round 
with Mrs. Bateman, eh ? ” 

Before leaving the building Widgeon ascertained from 
Beccles, his chief assistant in the case, that no telephorc 
call had been put through to Vining’s house since he — 
Widgeon— had rung up the Yard after his interview with 
Colonel Robinson. 


§ v 

After a hasty sandwich each (and in the case of the 
detective-inspector a glass of beer), the two sleuth- 
hounds again drove up to Vining’s house ii^Hampstead. 
Although they had been on the trail less than twenty - 
four hours, they were getting quite used to working 
together : or rather the inspector, who appeared to be the 
only one who was doing any real work, wsis getting used 
to having the doctor as a kind of “ unofficial collaborator ” 
— playing the Watson, as it were, to his own Holmes, 
No doubt these “ unofficial collaborations ” were not in 
accordance with the usual practice at the Yard, but after 
all, as Widgeon put it to himself, it did no harm to have 
the doctor working with him (for he would not dream of 
letting him into any sect eta that were better kept from 
him), and it might do some good— for Dr. Willing was 
the trusted friend of the late Mr. Vining and might save — 
indeed had already saved — a great deal of the detective’s 
time by supplying information — about Vining’s friends, 
servants, etc. — ^that otherwise might be hard to come by. 
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And what was more, the doctor seemed a very modest, 
retiring man, not the sort at all nho wanted any personal 
kudos over the case. From the doctor’s point of view, 
the collaboration was equally desirable. lie naturally 
appreciated taking a leading part in, or at any rate being 
in the van of, the investigations. Indeed the results that 
Widgeon’s enquiries had already revealed, interested and 
even excited him bejond measure. 

As the car drew up in front of Vining’s house, the 
doctor saw Widgeon exchange a few words with a man 
who appeared to be loafing about on the pavement out- 
side the house. Alter a moment, their conversation was 
over, and Widgeon and the doctor walked up the small 
garden-path to the front door, leaving the car (in charge 
of a police chaufleur) and the “ loafer ” outside. They 
wete admitted b\ Mrs. Bateman, who at Widgeon's 
request came with the two men into Vining’s study. 

“ I’ve sent Grace off to do the shopping,” began the 
housekeeper as soon as they were in the room, “ she’s 
been lookin’ that woiritd, I can’t think what’s got hold 
of the girl. I’m sure it can’t be all on Mr. Vining’s account, 
'cos she ’asn’t been ’ere long and she wasn’t attached to 
him pertic’lar, in fact quite the reverse.’’ 

“You mean,” cut in Widgeon as Mrs. Bateman paused 
to draw breath, “ that she didn’t like Mr. Vining ? ” 

“ I mean,” replied the housekeeper, “ that she wasn’t 
attached to him pertic’lar. It weren't for her to like or 
dislike Mr. Vining : that weren’t her phcc. But o’ 
course Mr. Vining was a funny gentleman in many ways. 
He was fussy over his books and papers and such-like, and 
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he didn’t like having Grace upset ’is things when she was 
doing her dustin’. Who does ? That’s what I say. And o’ 
course ’e spoke to her aiiout it once or twice, with the 
sharp side of ’is tongue —and ’e could be sharp, if ’e 
wanted to, as you very well know And o’ course the girl 
didn’t like it. What girl would ? That’s where it is, they 
don’t understand ...” 

“ What sort of girl do you find Grace ? ” aaked Widgeon 
quicklj. “ Is she tjuitk-tempered ? Impulsive ? ” 

” Well, I wouldn't say she was quick-tempered. She’d 
nurse a grievance, she would, 'stead of gettin’ it ofl her 
chest. If a thing rankles, get it out ol your system, that’s 
what I say. But .she isn’t like that. Shi’d ’ardly speak 
about anvthing that troubled her. Slu wifhldn't forget it, 
mind you, but she’d be sccritive about it. \ow, if theie's 
one sort of person 1 c in’t stand, it’s vour secretiie soit, 
the sort that doesn’t talk I believe in talking.” 

“ Can you remember any particular Oicasi m when Mr. 
Vining gave her as you sty, the sharp side of his tongue ? 
I mean, had he ever at Jin time ,iny specuil leison for 
being annoyed with her : ” 

“ ISo, it was chronic as \oii might sav , though 1 never 
shall foiget the day he left the cupboard open thcie”: 
here Mrs. Ratemaii indicated a small corner cupboard, 
with a thick leaded ghiss door, the glass being of a deep 
yellowish colour, almost opaque. “ He always keeps it 
locked, you see, and he only opens it on very special 
occasions, when he wants to show a friend the things 
he’s got inside it. But it was a very rare thing for him to 
do. 1 suppose he must have left it open by u istakc one 
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night, for the next morning he happened to be down 
ritlier earlier than usual, and o’ course he finds the girl 
dustin’ inside his precious cupboard. My word ! Didn’t 
the dust fly ! Temper 1 Why I thought I should have to 
give notice — me that’.s been with ’im nigh on thirty years. 
Why ’e even ha.l me in ’ere, and gives me a lecture ’e did. 
.\nd o’ course Grace, poor girl, was veiy upset— naturally 
1 10 . Hut tlicn It blew over, though she don’t forget it, 
mind 1 Once get (*n the wroiij side <,) tlist girl and oii<,’ll 
not forgive jou.” 

“ How long ago did tliH hapjten ? ” i4ed Widgeon. 

“ Tliat’d be about four or iise months ago now, I 
should thin':,” rcpl^d Mrs. Bateman. ” Soon after 
(irace flr'-l tv'me ere.” 

” Now, ttll me, .’vTrs. Battman,’’ went on Widgeon, 
jou've b'cn with .Mr. Vining n.arly thirtv tears, }oh 
say. How did you fir>t come into his service ? ” 

“ Will, vou see, it was this wav," began ]\Iis. Bateman, 
diligbled with I'ne opportunity oi recounting some of her 
personal hi''toiv. “ We lived down m the country, in a 
little cottage, <)n one of them large estates. There was 
me and my father and mother and my bi other Jim, who 
w'cnt olf lor a soldier. 1 w a.-, just eighteen at the ume and 
helpin’ mother : we used to do wasliing for the Hall and 
quite a lew other gentry round there. And one d.iy, the 
young Sejuire, he comes to mother and says that a 
friend of his is looking about fur a mce girl who’ll take 
charge of a baby, whose rnotuer and lather ’ad died. My 
mother looked at ’ini know'iiig-like, and thinking in ’er 
mind that she’d ’card before about lliem orphan babies. 
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But the young Squire he laughed, quite frank and hearty, 
and said he was sure there was nothing of that kind about 
this baby, ’cos ’is friend was a very respectable gentleman 
and one who wasn’t given to that kind of thing. My 
mother, she said that she’d ’eard of even the most respect- 
able gentlemen getting thcirselves into trouble. ’Owever 
that may have been, the young Squire ’e said ’e’d take 
good care that there was no ’anky-panky with any girl 
from our village. Course ’e saw how much I wanted the 
job and ’e didn’t want my mother to stand in the way 
without good reason. ’Cos, you see, I was dead set on 
going. I’d never so much as been up to London before 
in all my life. It was a kind of fairyland to me, where 
princes and princesses . 

“ In short you got the job ? ” cut in Widgeon. 

“ Well, my mother gave way in the end, and I was sent 
up to London straight aw'ay. 1 was met by a young 
gentleman at the station and wc ’ad tea together. 1 shall 
never forget that tea — the idea of getting tea at all at a 
railway station ...” 

” And after tea ? ” said Widgeon, anxious to keep her 
on the rails. 

“ Well, after tea he brought me straight up ’ere to this 
very ’ouse, and I was introduced to Mr. V'^ining, and I 
saw the baby— as sweet a baby as you could imagine : 
course I fell in love, as you might say, with it at 
once. I can remember as well as anything the look it 
gave me, ...” 

“ Yes, and after that ? ” prompted Widgeon. 

” Well, 1 was just goin’ to tell you,’’ observed Mrs. 
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Bateman, drawing herself up. “ They ’ad an old Indian 
nurse looking after the baby — what they called an ‘ ire.’ 
It seems that they’d just come back from India, and o’ 
course they didn’t want the baby to grow up with Indian 
ideas like, so they got rid of the ‘ ire ' and they took me 
on. And ’ere I’ve been ever since.” 

“ And what about the other gentleman, the one that 
met you at the station ? What became of him ? ” asked 
Widgeon. 

“ Well, at first *e took a great deal of interest in tlie 
boy ; and then ’c seemed to drop out, as you might say. 
To tell you the truth, ’e and Mr. Vining didn’t ’it it off 
together, as you might say. They had a row very early on 
—I’m speaking o’ twenty-five years ago or more now — 
and then the other gentleman didn’t come to the 'ouse no 
more. But 'e used to send me a line regular, to ask how 
Mr. Jack was getting on. I expect ’e was afraid of Mr. 
Vining’s temperament, you know : though I will say 
that Mr. Vining ’as always treated ’im proper — I mean 
Mr. jack— least way j up to just lately. Not lavished 
things on the boy, you know : but then I never did 
believe in lavislung. Strict, ’v’s been too : but then I’ve 
never minded anyone bein stria. I’m strict myself, 
come to that. Course, just lately things 'ave been a bit 
different ; but then anyone who’s ’ad as much to do with 
Mr. Vining as I 'ave, knows well enough that ’e’s what you 
might call a difficult man. Uneven and moody, you know. 
Sometimes I’ve found it ’ard to understand ’im myself. 
But there, we all ’ave our httle ways, don't we ? ” 

“ But still you found it necessary to call in the ‘ other 
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gentleman \ eh, Mrs. Bateman ? ” observed Widgeon 
with a smile. 

“ Lor\ you are a one, I declare,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bateman. “ It wasn’t my intention, I’m sure, to give 
away any names. It s not my business, nor never ’as been, 
and I’m not the one to go poking iny nose into other 
people’s p]cs. But I can tell you this, Colonel Robinson’s 
been a good friend to me, just as he has been to Mr. 
Jack, and whatever you may i»ay about him, you can’t sav 
he’s not a real gentleman. On that Til take mv dying oath, 
so I will ! ” 

I’m sure he has, Mrs. Bateman,” replied Widgeon. 
“ I don’t doubt it lor a moineul. But do you know of anv 
reason why he should be so very mu?Ii mtensted in 
Captain Ransonie ? ” 

“ Well no, ] can’t ba\ as 1 d(»,” answf^red Mrs Bateman. 
” ''I’hc same thing’s stiuck me, more than once. But it’s 
none of my busmens,” 

“ When the trouble came, why did you go to (’olonel 
Robinson rjth<T thm to Mr, Yining ? ” 

“ Well, it \va> Mr. Vining hisbdt what was making the 
double,” retorted Mrs. Bateman. 

“ But isn't that ratlier going behind Mr. Vining s 
back ? ” persisted Widgeon. 

” Majbc it is, in.nbe it isn't. But the Colonel he says 
to me— long before this mcs'?-up, mind you—'c sajs, 
Mrs. Bateman ’e sa}s— for that matter ’e said it long 
before I married poci Bateman, when ’e used to call me 
Miss Shoesmith — now I’tc forgotten what . 

” You were telling us wliat the Colonel said to you.” 
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“ Oh, yes. The Colonel ’e says to me, Miss Shoesmitb 
'e says, if ever Jack’s in trouble you be sure and come 
to nie.” 

“ He said that, did he ? ” obsen'ed Widtjeon. 

*■ Yes, ’c said that,” continued the housekeeper, “ well- 
knowin’ Mr. Vinin^’s temperament : that’s \\h.tt it really 
was ; It was Mr. Vminst’s temperament wot was behind 
it all, as jou mieht sav.” 

” Did JOU ever hcai anythin" of Captain Kansonic’s 
parents ? ” asked W idgeon 

” 'Is niothci must ’a been a vi »j sweet woman,” replied 
Mrs. llateman. “ She died in hearing him, poor de.sr, at 
least so I’vo ’e.ud ’Is father was murdered, they say, 
just before ’e was born. It was partly the shock of it, I 
dare say, that killed ’is dear motlur. I wouldn’t go to 
India, not for anythin", I wouldn’t. They think nothing 
of murdtrin’ people in them paits, I’m sine. ’ 

” Till me, Mrs. Bateman,” said Widgeim, “ what was 
it inide toil send a note to Colonel Robinsim veslcrday 
morning ? What acmally occiincd ? ” 

‘‘ Well,” replied Mrs. Bateman, sinking into a confi- 
ilential tone “ it was like this 'ere. 1 knew tlivic was trouble 
in the air belw'ten Mr. JacK and Mi. Vnihig. Mr. Jack 
used to come up and sec me sometimes when he knew' 
his unele was out. And o’ course 1 knew about how he 
failed in his examination, and how riad Mr. Vining was 
with him. And then there was the business about reducing 
his allow'ance, I knew aboui ihat. Tint was why I sent 
word to the Colonel in the finst instance. Then yesterday 
moimng, Mr. Jack telephoned up to speak to Miss 
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Jackson : she didn’t happen to be here, but I spoke to 
him, and he told me it was all up — ^those were the words 
he used — * It’s all up, Nan,’ ’e sa3rs — he always calls me 
Nan — ^and I guessed it must be pretty bad, else he wouldn’t 
have said that, and o’ course I knew that he’d got a letter 
that morning from his uncle — for I saw it lying ready 
for post in the ’all on the Monday So then T thought I’d 
just send round again to the Colonel- which I did ” 

“ What was the urgency ’ Couh’n’t you have posted 
the letter ? ” asked Widgcon 
“ Well, I suppose)»I could,” Mrs Batemen hesitated 
“ Then, why didn’t you ’ ” 

“ I thought the C'olonel yyould like to know as quick 
as posable ” 

“ Well,” went on ^^ldgcon, “and what message did 
the Colonel send jou in return ^ ” 

“ There weren’t no message, piopcrly speaking He 
just told me not to yvorrv ” There w’as a pause 
“ Well, I’m very much obliged to )ou,” said Widgeon, 
at length, “for what >011 ’\e told us Perhaps you’d be 
good enough to ask CJracc to come in here 1 think I 
heard her comi baik just noyv I’d like to have another 
talk with her ” 

Mrs. Bateman sided out of the room, well pleised 
with the interview Whatever else they might be saving 
about her, they could not say that she was an ummportant 
person. 

“ Well, what do you make of all that ? ” asked Widgeon 
of the doctor, as soon as Mrs Batemin had closed the 
door. 
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The doctor rubbed his chin thoughtfully. “ Seems a 
pretty queer tale to me,” he murmured. “ But I think 
she’s telling the truth. I doubt if she’s got the imagination 
to make it up. Besides, why should she ? ” 

“ It’s all new to you, then ? ” observed Widgeon. 

“ The part that Colonel Pobinson played is certainly 
new to me,” replied Willing. “ In fact I don’t remember 
ever having heard of him. He seems to have kept himself 
pretty dark. i\nd Vining seems to have helped him do it. 
I remember as well as anything Vining coming back from 
his world tour. I was still struggling to become a doctor 
at the time, and just when he was due back I developed 
diphtheria, and it wasn’t till some time after his return 
that I first saw him again. He’d settled down in this 
house, and I remember well my amusement at finding him 
with a Malayan boy as a servant. ‘ That’s not all,’ he said, 
‘ I’ve not only got a Malayan servant : I’ve got a ward to 
look after as well.’ He was referring, of course, to the 
baby. He explained to me that the child’s motlier was a 
relative of his, with whom he had stayed while he was in 
Malay. The father, he told me, had been murdered in 
some nnstcrious way and the shock of his death had been 
loo much for thi mother, wno had died in beanng him. 
She seems however to have had some sort of premonition 
of death ; for belore her travail she apparently extracted 
a promise from N'ining that he wou'd sec to the child’s 
welfare, in the event of her death. The request was 
perhaps an unfair one : but, in the circumstances, one 
which a wealthy relative could hardly refuse. And so it 
happened. The mother died and Vining brought the child 
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home and adopted it. In a very short time, the boy became 
his ‘ nephew ’ and he became ‘ Uncle Laurence.’ That’s 
the story as Vinint? told nc; but where Colonel Robinson 
comes m I don’t know.” 

” Ransome, I suppose,” said Widgeon, “ was the name 
ot the child’s father -tht one wlio was murdered ? ” 

“ I presume so, ’ replied Willing. 

\t this moment Urate Unthorne entered the room 
” You wished to see me sir ^ ” she said to Widgton 
“ Why, \es, I did,” replied the dctectice and motioned 
her to sit down ” I think \ou took a note down to ("olon 1 
Robinson ^esterdav moimng, didn’t you ? ” 

” Yes, sir Mrs ]>t« mm asked me to take it ' 

” Did tou delicti it to (\»!otul Robmso’li lumstlf or did 
\ou give It to his sen an*' * " 

I gue 1 ' to the Ci havl himsell ’ 

” Whit did he sic ? ’ 

” W’tll, he rcrtd the iio*t and (lien (old me ♦(» think 
Mrs llateman for sending it and I w is to tell litrn'il 
to worry. He’d see to thmgs 
“He sail lied see ti thing'..'' Did he cvpiain it all 
w’liat he mi ant ^ 

“ No, he didn’t t\pl an 1 1 * pist sud he d set I ) thing'- 
“I see,” obstret 1 VNia^'in ^nd then what 
happened ? 

” W'tll, then I camt home 

” lie gate you no oth..r messages ? ” asked Widgeon 
slowlv 

“No,” replied Grace. 

“ None of any sort ? ” 
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Quite sure ? Think before you answer I ” he added 
quickly. 

“ No, no other message/’ 

There was a pause. 

He didn’t give you, lor example, a note for anybody ? ” 

The girl cviJentl} began to jcalisc that tlie detective 
knew a little more tlian she had suspected. 

“Oh, yes,’ she replied bright!}, “I do leni^-iuber 
now. He cave me a note to give to Siileiinan.” 

“ Why can't vou remember these things without my 
having to drag them from you ? commented Widgeon. 
“ So he gi\e you a note to Suleiman, eh : Do you know 
what svas in the note r ” 

“ No, sir/’ It plied Orace meekly. 

“ And then you came away. Did you come straight 
home } And for goodness sake,” pleaded Widgeon, “ take 
time to think beh/n* you answer.” 

“ I came siraicht home,” replied the girl without 
hesitation. 

“ W iiich way did you come ? ” 

“ 1 walked to Hyde Park Tube Station, and took the 
tram to llampMeaJ. And then 1 walked up hcic.” 

“ Did you spe ik to anyone at Hyde Park "rube Station ? ” 

“ No.” 

Grace •)bstrved that Dr. Willinj was staling at the 
carpet .ind breathing hard. 

“ What about Ficd Beacham ? suggested Widgeon. 

Grace started and coloured deeply. Hut she said nothing. 

“ Well ? ” saiJ Widgeon at length, “ I’m waiting.” 
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“ Yes, I had a lew words with him. I happen to know 
him.” 

“ Why didn’t you say so then ? ” enquired the detective. 

“ I didn’t think it was important enough. I only just 
nodded to him like, as I was going into the lift.” 

“ I’ve never known a nod last five minutes before,” 
commented Widgeon. 

“I wasn’t five minutes with ’im!” rctoitcd Grace 
quickly. 

“ Now, look here,” said Widgeon. “ I know a little 
more about this business than you think 1 do, and I 
don’t want to have to waste any moic tune dragging 
things out of you. The best thing ^ou can do is t.) 
make a clean breast of the whole businesS at once. Come 
on, now.” 

But Grace too was losing patience. 

“ I tell yoj he’s just a friend a mine, and naturally as I 
was passing T stopped a lew minutes and had a talk with 
him I forget what we talked about, even. And anyway 
it had nothing to do with diis case. That I’ll swear to 
— ^in any Court of Law ” 

” Well, if it had nothing to do with this case, what’s 
the diflicully about telling us } ” 

“ I tell you, I can’t remember what we talked about. 
Dr. Willing here knows I tell the truth,” then Grace 
began to cry. 

” Come, Grace,” said Dr. Willing gently, “ you mustn’t 
cry. You haven’t done anything wrong. We only want you 
to help US by telling us all you know. Whatever it is, 
you’ve got nothing to fear. Won’t you tell us ? ” 
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“ I can’t— I can't 1 ” sobbed the girl. 

The two men glanced at one another and the doctor 
shrugged his shoulders and sighed. 

“ Well, well,” said Widgeon, seeing it was useless to 
pursue that line of the enquiry any further at the moment. 

“ Let’s change the subject.” 

Grace dried her eyes and became calmer. 

“ Can you tell us,” went on Widgeon, “ where you 
were ycstcrd.'.y afternoon ? ” 

Grace hesitated. 

'■ It was my afternoon ou*’,” she said. 

“ Yes, but where did you go ? ” 

“ I went for a walk.” 

” Where did you walk ? ” 

On Hampstead Heath.” 

“ Who with ? ” 

” Nobod} . f wa'5 alone ” 

“ W’hat time did you leave here ? ” 

‘‘ Just after lunch — about two o clock.” 

” And what time did you get back ? " 

About half-past four.” 

” ■^ad were you walking ill that time ’ ” 

” Ye-es.” 

*■ I low many afternoons off do y ou have a week ? ” 

“ One.” 

“ And you w.int us to believe,” said Widgeon slowly, 
“ that during your one afternoon tff in the week, you 
spent the whole of the time ‘n'king on Hampstead Heath 
by yourself ! ” 

The girl gave no leply. It was evidently as much as she 
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could do to prevent herself from bursting into tears 
again. 

“ You’re sure,” continued Widgeon, " that you didn’t 
go to H}de Park Tube Station again in the afteinoon ? ” 

The girl looked up, rather surprised. 

” Oh, yes. I’m quite sure ot that,' slit reohed vtry 
frankh. It struck tlu detective as a Iruihlnl answer, what- 
ever her other answers may have been. 

” Thank >ou,” he said. “ That wiU do 

Grate left the room 

“ There is jihI one other thing I want to find out," said 
Widgeon, “ before we go any luilucr Do vou l.ipptii to 
know what that cupboaid contains 1 mean tue om in 
the cornel with the yellow gl iss tiv>>r ? ’’ 

Dr Willing thought tor a moment, and then ^hool. Ins 
head 

“ No, I do not ' In replied 

The det'ctive drew fiom his poektt three kevs on a 
ring 

“ Do you know.’ he a^k d the doth r, “ whith ot these 
kevs would nt the cupboard ^ ” 

I'he doctor ag,iin shook his head 

" It wouldn’t be bard to find out,’ the doctor addtd 
sm’hng, ‘‘ tint n as,uminp that a/Iv ot th,.m fit.” 

” Of course, thit is onlv an as--amptton,” agreed the 
detective. “ But seeing thil he always kept the cupboard 
locked, and that he was very much annoyed when he 
found that he had left it open and that somebody was 
looking into it, I think it would not b( unliir foi us to 
assume that he carried the key about with him ? ” 
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The detective then went over to the cupboard, examined 
the keyhole before trying any of the keys and whistled 
softly. 

“ This lock had been tampered with,” he announced. 

The doctor came over, and looked at the lock. There 
were marks on the cupboard, round about the key- hole, 
which shewed obviously that someone had attempted to 
force the lock. Tnc dctcctiVL then tried the keys. Two 
of them were just Ux) large to go into the key-hole. "I'Jie 
third fitted exactly. Although the lock had been forced, 
the door of the v'uphoard had e\3dently been shut agiin 
and the lock h id been jammed in^o pobirion. It was there- 
fore with considerable difficultv that the detective managed 
to turn tilt' key in the lock, and to open the cupboard. 
It was a small thret. -cornered cupboard, w'ithout any 
sliclvcb. '^J^he inside of tlie bottom was coveted \vith a 
triangular piece of thick purple vcKct. Oa the velvet 
was a small wooden block or rest, about an inch thick 
and about three iiKhes long Otluiv\ise the cupboard 
was quite empty. 

“ Vou say you don't know what Mr, Viuing kept 
here ? ” a'ked Widgeon. 

“ .\(), 1 don't, ” replied \MIling 

“ You remember the dagger that stabbed Mr. \ mmg ? * 
Willing nodded. 

“ Had \ou e\er seen it before \cst uda\ ? ” 

No.” 

“ An 1 you \e naturally see most things in this house 
— most of the curios, I mean ? ” 

‘‘ Yes.” 
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“ Well then, I shouldn’t be surprised if he had kept 
this dagger in here, eh ? ” 

“ Quite hkely, I should think,” agreed the doctor. 

The detective rubbed his chin and thought for a moment. 
He then went over to the telephone which was on Vming’s 
desk and put a call through to Scotland Yard. 


§ VI 

Whether for good or for evil, most people arc naturally 
interested m crime, and when a more or less well-known 
member ot the community such as Lauftnee Vitiing was 
— meets his death in so spectacular and at the oame 
time mysterious a fashion as he did, the public immedi- 
ately becomes thrilled and is seired —to the great 
advantage of newspaper proprietors- with an insatiable 
curiosity : it wants to kr*ow every detail - relevant and 
irrelevant— concerning every man, woman and child who 
is even in the remotest way connected with the case. 
Private lives all ot a sudden become public property : 
thoughtless acts that ordinary people perform e\cry day 
of their lives, are, in the case of the persons invoked, 
clothed with an ummagined significance. Nothing is 
sacred, from the grief of the murdered man’s mother, 
to the facial expression of the next-door neighbour but 
one of the prisoner’s tlurd cousin (“photo inset”). 
Newspaper posters bear words that would have no 
meaning whatever were it not for the fact tliat all the 
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world is thinking about the case and has the main facts 
at its finger ends — as well as on the tip of its tongue. 
Such poster-wordings as “ Knife found,” “ Lift 
haunted ? ” “ Tobacconist sheds light ” and a score of 
others even less illuminating than these, would be quite 
unintelligible were it not for the knowledge possessed by 
the people who read them. As it is, everybody knows 
what they mean, because they refer to something that 
everybody is thinking and talking about. 

The publicity and sensation caused by the mysterious 
death of Laurence Vining was almost without parallel. 
The Tuesday evening papers were full of it, and it was 
already forming the subject of conversation between all 
sorts of people on all sorts of occasions. Mayfair hostesses,^ 
during the vumvan quart d'heutc before dinner that 
evening started at once discussing the case with their 
guests, and the discussion, suitably adorned with theories 
and rtmimsccncts of ” similar occurrences back in the 
’8o,s,” etc., etc., was, us often as not, carried on right 
through dinner ana e\ en after that. I’he next morning, 
city-bound business men who usually spent the journey 
solidly ensconced behind dieir newspapers and never 
dreamt of speaking to one another, were actually drawn 
into an cxcliange of views on the ” Lift Case ” as it had 
been christened. The public sensation was a common 
bond between all men. It formed the subject of conver- 
sation not only in all the taverns of the Metropolis, but 
in everv wayside public hou.«. and country inn through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. It had gripped 
the great British public and held it enthralled. 
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It was in such an atmosphere as this that Suleiman, 
the Malayan, woke on the Wednesday morning at about 
five o’clock, lie crept out of a small wooden shed on the 
south side of the river just below Hungerford Bridge, 
where he had spent the night. He was clad, not m his 
picturesque attire of the prcMOiis day to wear that 
would have been to court the attCil^lon which he wished 
to avoid - but m a dirk grea and rather shaMn -looking 
suit, a white murtler round his tud and a blown felt hat 
with a turn-down brim. lie left rivcr-side and went 
up a bac k alley that led into a Side street that in jts turn 
led into a mam road. It w^as loo early hn manv people to 
be about, and evvn the main ro*<d was fairk dt served, 
save fur some bargets going to tl cir vtork and an odil 
loafer oi so wlio had *'penr the night much as Suleiman 
had— in some temporarv ab(»de He walked along the 
road for some distaiu^" and it length came to a udhe- 
stall whcie he oidcicd nne hot coflee and a mtat-pie 
Theie vvert tvo otht r men at tho stall, al'^o having an 
early breakfast d'hry took no noiiu ol buleimin, wlio 
stood with his back to lluin 

“Been dossm' out, mitcv'“ volunteered lh( man 
in chaigc of the ctall to SMleinian, who nodded in 
repk 

“ Fine mornin’,” vent on tlic man. 

Suleiman nodded a second lime and ordered another 
mcat-pie. 

The mm in charge wa•^ leining on the counter of his 
stall with his elbows on the picvioiis nights evening 
paper, whuh was spread out in front ot him. 
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“ Funny thing, this *erc Lift murder/* he said. “Feller 
done in in an empty lift. Seems a bit funny to me.” 

A cold shiver ran down the Malayan’s spine. He asked 
the man if he knew what the time was. It was the first 
question that came into his head. The man ;i;lanced back 
at the gun-melal watch that was hanging on the wall. 

Quaiter to six,” he said. 

Suleiman paid fijr his refreshment and continued his 
walk along tlu road, which was rapidlj awakening into 
life. Quarter to six ^ He ought not to have crept out of 
Ills hut as earlv thit : there wxrcn*t enough people 
about to make him mconspiciKms. He loiiired for tlie 
streets to till them Ives, so that he could mingle with 
and be loat in the ciowd. \s it was, he felt that tlie curious 
eve of every passcr-hv was upon him : he even imagined 
that people were peering out at him iitmi b('hiiid window- 
blinds and round corners. Foolish ! He tried to pull 
himself together. He stopped to look into a shop window^ 
— it WMS a swett shop and the window' was filled with an 
unappetising airav oj dusty couftctionerv . Not the sort of 
stuff one wanted to ga/e at for any length of tinu ! A man 
who had parsed while Salcii an was looking at tht shop 
window suddenl- looked back. Then he stopped and 
w^aited for Suleim.m to catch him up. The ^Malayan wa< 
terrified. His legs carried him on mcch.in;cally : he could 
not have stopped or turned in the otlwr direction if he had 
tried. He came to vvhere the man was standing, and he 
felt his muscles tighten and ki*^ fists clench. What was 
going to happen ? The man took no notice wivitcver of 
Suleiman : in fac^ Ins attention seemed to be directed to 
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something a long way behind Suleiman. The Malay 
passed him and he still took not the slightest notice. 

Suleiman's muscles telaxed, but he dared not look 
round until he had got a good fifty yards from the man. 
Then he stopped and looked in another shop window 
and managed to glance round. The man had gone oflf the 
pavement and was walking slowly in the road in the other 
direction ! Suleiman hurried on inexpressibly relieved. 

He had no very clear idea of lus objective. His one 
purpose was to hide liimself in the great city so that there 
should be no trace ot him. Where should he tuin ? llis 
colour was against him ; if people looked once at a white 
man, they looked twice at a man of colour. Obviously he 
must get into some district where his colour would be 
least conspicuous — into some place where men of colout 
congreeated and wheic he would be as a chameleon. He 
did not know this, part of London very well, and he spent 
a considerable time wandering about in search of a 
possible refuge : then he thought of Dockland where the 
big ships from the East were berthed and whore there 
would be other men of his race and colour. This un- 
doubtedly would be a good place to make for. He got on 
to the north side of the river and w'alked eastwards. 
Everywhere he went the morning new'spaper posters 
seemed to stare him in the face : “ Tube Mystery: Man 
found stabbed.” ” Dead man found in Tube Lift,” etc., 
etc. Suleiman bought a paper. He read the account of 
the discovery, much as it had appeared in the newspaper 
of the previous evening. Scotland Yard had lost no time, 
so the paper said, in taking up investigations, and several 
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important clues were being follovced up. Then there 
came some biographical details and personal notes about 
the late Mr Vining. 

“ Mr. Vining,” the paragraph ran, “ was a great 
collector and his house in the old part of Hampstead 
contained many treasures from all parts of the world. One 
feature of it was the oriental atmosphere with which its 
owner surrounded himself, even to the extent of retain- 
ing a Malayan as a personal servant. Visitors at ‘ The 
Lane House’ have frequently remarked on the pic- 
turesqueness and luxury ...” etc. 

In the late new's column, the following note appeared : 

“ Lift Mystery. 

Up to a late hour last night no trace could be found 

of Suleiman, Mr. Vining’s Malayan serv'ant.” 

Suleiman folded up the paper quickly and walked on. 
The streets were well filled by now, and he noticed that 
nearly everyone was carrying a newspaper. Anyone, at 
any moment, might see his dark skin and suspect ! He 
hurried on. If only he could get to the docks ! Would it 
be safe to take a bus ? At first he thought not. Then he 
noticed one with the back inside seat vacant. He hastened 
to where the bus had stopped and jumped on just as it 
was moving off. Even the conductor’s helping hand gave 
Suleiman a shock. 

Slowly the bus made its way eastwards : at times there 
were long waits in the traffic, and people in other buses 
drawn up alongside stared at tlie people in Suleiman’s 
bus. He buried his face in his paper. Was he being fool- 
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ishy he wondered ; and unduly nervous ? But his feelings 
were hardly susceptible to reason. All he knew and could 
realise was that if anyone of the vast number of people he 
was mingling with should become aware of his identity, 
he would immediately be set upon and lunded over t(» the 
aulljoritics. Tliis knowledge was staggering to him - 
more staggei mg than he ever thought it w ouM or could be ; 
to think that the man who was .sitting next to him in the 
bus— and who happened at the nriOment to be reading 
about the “ Lilt Case might suddcnl} look up, and 
realise that the man the police w’ere wanting w^as actually 
by ins side ! 

The journey came to an end at last and Suleiman got 
out of the bus near thi^ lia^'t India Dock Road. He 
crossed over and went into a large timbtr-vaid where 
there were a number ot men lolling about, waiting to be 
emplovcd. Among them were some coloured men 
Suleiman bidleJ unobtrusively into a corner and >at down 
on some plank«?. He remained undisturbed f«>r soriiC time. 
Presently a burlv lalxuuei '»trolled up to him. 

“ Got a fag, Jim ? asked the lalxnirer easuallv. 

Suleiman gv>t out eomt cigarett(*s tn m his poeket and 
oflered the man one. 

“ 1 can't LtanJ this Vat," observed the man, afl'^r he 
hacl lighted his cigarette and had sat down next to Sulei- 
man on the planb. Suleiman shrugged his shoulders. 
The man rested his elbows on his knees and looked at the 
ground. Then he spit very adequately and very accur- 
ately into a tin can that wds lying about a vaid away. He 
was a powerfully built man, thought Suleiman, as he 
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watched the beads of sweat roll down the massif of his 
face. Presently the man drew a newspaper from his 
pocket, unfolded it, and having ejected witli a neat “zip” 
some surplus tobacco from his lips, he started to read. 
I'he f taper was a niiddav special and was devoted to 
erkket and other sporting news. For some time the man 
lead in silenie, and pulled at hi'- cigarette. Tlien he turned 
the pipfr <ner to tfie iioni pisro. Suleiman took one 
glance at it ai t! 1 n Mood ran cold. Right in the mid lie of 
th( front pa"C of tin nevtpapti was a large photograph of 
himstlf Uudin.caili was wntlsn iti laigo capjtais — 

MR VIMNtrs SKKVANT WHO 

IS w \NTr.i) iJY 'nii: poi.ici: 

" L gi> lo<>kiti’ tort of a c At , uiii’t t ? ” r^maiki'd the 
luirly one “ Shppotv customer too, it I know anj tiling. 
You conic from tlum p.irtt, don’t cor ? ” 

Sulfiii\.n shook Ins 1 '“d and innltd. 

“ 1 cftiiK lit'm t^via, ho said. “ I am Uoan ” 

“ Aou. dMt’t what vou are is it ? ” itsponded tl f man 
niKonipn h' unincK . 

Snloimaii nt n hd and the man lot' od np at Him. 

'■ lllnncv ! ” he t..id, “ sou and this bloke ’ere in the 
ph(g_v is 1' like as t\>o peas. Rut there,” he addtd, 
yawning, " I can nc\ei Ull any d from other. 
S c'le rl> the ‘amt to .nc All tlie 'anic,” he yawned again. 

At d .,l momcm a Irund . he burly man’s mouched 
along. 

“ ’Ere v’arc Tail » shouted the first man, “ ’ore’s the 
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bloke that did in the feller in the lift I ” he indicated 
Suleiman and then held up the newspaper. 

The second man, who was older than the burly man, 
bent down and looked at the paper. 

“ Goot Heavence ! ” he exclaimed, “ it iss an extra- 
ordinary likenessc. I shoult not like to be so like another 
man ass that, man I *’ 

“ You better go and ’ide yourself, Jim,” laughed the 
burly one, “ ’fore the cops get ycr ! ” 

Suleiman stared at the ground, his tongue cleaving to 
the roof of his mouth. Out of the corner of his eve he 
observed that a policeman was stmding at the entrance ot 
the yard. His hands were resting on Ins belt and he was 
surveying the idle scene in the j aid. 

“ Wot jer make of it, Taffy ? ” enquired the first man. 

” It iss a most e.\traordinarv case,” replied the \\ elsh- 
man. “ I sh >uld not be surprised, look you, to find this 
dago wass concealed in the lilt shaft. I haf sien strange 
things myself. But I will tell you this, there is more 
behind this case than you think ! ” 

lie looked .solemnl) at hi.-, burly friend, who stared at 
him m return. There was a pause. 

“ Aow,” said the first man lie opened his mouth to 
speak and then findinc nothing to say, he shut it. 

The policeman mo\ed on. Suleiman seized his op- 
portunity. Getting up slowly and as Casually as possible, 
he yawned and stretched himself, then with a perfunctory 
nod at the other two he sloped away. 

“ Going to catch the cop up ? ” shouted the burly man. 
But Suleiman wandered on and out of the yard 
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For anyone who has never been in a ^milar position, 
it is perhaps hard to imagine Suleiman's state of mind 
To be alone without a friend is bad enough . to be m 
trouble without a friend is worse : but to be without a 
friend and to know that all men are at any rate your 
potential enemies — is just htll , and so Suleiman soon 
discovered. Since his photograph was now m all the 
papers, his chances of going about unrecognised were 
enormously Oiininishcd \nd once an\body recognised 
him ! 

He slunk down tlie street, with his hands m hts pockets 
and his head bent low. Wht re could he turn ? W hat 
place would recent* him? He tame to a corner, and 
stopped, leaning against a lamp-pO't 
“ Pap-er • Pap-tr 1 ’ diouttd a newsboy almost next to 
him “ II ill about the irunler > Wanted man, Phol-o ’ ” 


§ \li 

Having telephoned from Vminr’s study to Scotland 
Yard, Inspector Widgeon Nat down m wiit Tht doctor 
on the other hind, haxing a patient to visit, arranged to 
melt Widgeon again that evening at Scotland \ard, and 
in the meantime took his departurt 
The inspector certainly had pVntv to think about. 
Already twenty -four hours had gone bv since Vining’s 
death, but the manner of Ids death was not revealing 
itself, nor apparently was anybody ebe either able or 
willing to shed am light on the mystery. Widgeon 
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reviewed the facts : the first and perhaps most significant 
fact was that two men had disappeared, both of them, 
men who — directly or indirectly — might quite legili- 
matelv be regarded as suspicious chara'^ters One of them, 
Captain Ransome, was nephew ard heir to the d^ad man. 
lie urmnh Ind an “inkiest'* in hi^ unde s J,.ath 
morco\er lu was a man who Lad seen death ifkn enough 
at iir t hind in the w.r, and wa^ not therefore eilculakd 
to shrink from cold Mooded muidcr as mau.li as mo t 
men would and h^ h v 1 nov\ disapp< utd 

\t the sim( time it was onlv fair to admit that there 
was no Si Tt (f true or diu connecting him with the 
(cnv ol ^he murder -if indeed it w^s murder (fur 
\\idA< n nlw retiip(d tni rtscr\ati( n m his mind) 

The other nnn wh) had disappt led \a Suhiman, 
about wh )ni Widgeon knew praet» ill) iiodun^ Ik 
could thcreloie impute no mutne Rut with these lov\ 
i i>u dagoa ^ou iu\e^ In^^w t’ e\ h d long iiKmonc-. 
and thex us( d chiK iincldhiKi methods like is not 
*^iiIuTnin hid onu ^ nid i or o’her 1 Minst liis master 
.*nd had nursed it U}i fjr >car and )eirs unMl the mo 
rnenteam’ tostiik» It w is a posMbililv In an) 

c\fnt, SuKiman hid b en ‘ten in sii pieioiis ein um- 
stdiiccs \er\ iHir the plaet of ih ciiine And he had 
di appeared Widgeon ‘•hook liis he id over Sulei- 

man with ihesi dig IS, \ou ccrtainl) ne\er knew All- 
station calls bad beer sent out in r^ pect ot both these 
men, and an cnereetu siardi w is being made toi them 
at that moment I he police wen busy combing out 
certain well-known hauiik, and Widgeon had had 
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Suleiman’s photograph reproduced in the press. So far, 
however, the search had met with no success. 

Then there was that fellow Robinson. Widgeon had 
caught him out lying pretty brazenly about his connection 
with Suleiman ; and yet there was something in the 
Colonel’s manner that seemed fundimentally honest. 
Kitlier he uas str^jght. and had had a genuine lapse of 
memory : or ehe he was a villain of the first watti —in 
which event he might be at the back of the whole allaT. 

F'inally there was Grace I nthurne, wb(» wore the red 
hat ; Widgeon was inclined iK^t to attach too much 
significance to the led hat. It was as like as not a Wind : 
it might even be a coincidence. A\ the sanK rime Widgeon 
wanted virv much to know what hi.r nlatiojj was with 
Fred Iliacliain, the upstiirs tickct-colleetca* at iljde Park 
Station, wh<mi lie now^ had under lock and key at the 
Yard, and who apparently rt fused to open hi^ month. 

By wa) of &amming-np. he ran over in his mind the 
principal question^', the answers to which might shed 
light on tlie m\ster\ : 

1. Why liad Captain Ransomc disappeaicd r 

2. Why had Suleiman tin 'Mnlavon ih '.appeared r 

3. What had Ronintons itlations b,cn widi 

Vining ? 

4 \\li\ did C'olone] Robinson really w'ant to see 
Suleiman on the Tuesdav ? (assuming the 
Colonel’s statement that he wanted to discuss 
Eastern folk-ion to be untrue.) 

5. What was Suleiman doing in the telephone box at 
Hyde Park Station on the luesdiy afiernoon ? 
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6. What was Grace Unthome talking to Fred Beacham 
about on the Tuesday morning ? 

The detective was already beginning to form certain 
theories in his own mind : to fit facts together and to 
draw conclusions. But his natural caution, joined to his 
long expciience of criminal cases, had taught him how 
dangerous and unwise it always was to form hasty 
theories or to jump to conclusions, and above all to try and 
force facts into a preconceived frame-work of theories. 
Up must just continue his patient investigations and use 
all the wits and common-sense with which he had been 
endowed. 

He had not long to wait before the man he had tele- 
phoned for arrived in a car fiom Stotland*yard. The man 
was a finger-print expert and Widgeon immediately 
directed him to examine the corner cupboard and to take 
impressions of any finger-prints he might find there. He 
also gave him similar instruction? concerning certain 
other objeits in various parts of the house. The inspector 
then left, and ordered the police chauffeur to drive him 
to St. George’s Hospital. 

The doctor who had examined Vining’s body when it 
had been brought in on the previous day, happened to 
be in the hospital when Widgeon called, and at the 
latter’s request he accompanied the Inspector to the 
mortuary where the body still lay. Once more Widgeon 
went very carefully thiough the dead man’s pockets ; he 
felt the lining of the coat, and searched in the ends of the 
trousers, where they are turned up, in the hope of finding 
something which he might have missed in his first 
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examination. But whatever be may have expected to find 
was not there. He then looked at the body in silence for 
some minutes. 

“ Tell me, doctor,” he said at length speaking slowly. 
“ what do you think about Ins hands ? The fists are 
clenched. Did you notice any inark on them -on the 
knuckles for instance — that would indicate tJiat he had 
been fighting with them . . . ? ” 

“ No,” replied the doctor, “ there is no mark of any 
sort on the knuckles.” 

“ Would there have been, if he had been fighting ? ” 

The doctor hesitated. 

” Not necessarih,” he said “ 11 he had hit anyliiing 
very hard, there would naturally be some mark ” 

“ If he hit a man's face, or an\ other part of his body, 
would there have been a mark ? ” 

‘ It’s hard to say. There might hat e been a slight bruise 
on the knuckles, il he had hit the other fellow very hard.” 

“That bruise on the chin,” went on Widgeon, “was 
made before death ? 

“ Oh, yes. I’m quite clear on that point.” 

“ How long before death would you say it w.is m.tde ? ” 

“ There again it’s very ditficult to say . Ir might liav e 
been made immediately before death, or it might hate 
been made some moments before. Ceitainly not more 
than five minutes bcfoic.” 

“ But you say it mi^ht hate been made immediately 
before— that is. say, ten or fifteen seconds before ? ” 

“ Yes. ’ 

“ As there are no marks on tlie knuckles to indicate 
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that there was anything of a fight, a possible theory might 
be tJiat Mr* Vining suddenly received a knock-out blow 
on the point ot the chin- -and thereafter w'as immediately 
stabbed ? 

Yes, that’s certainly a ver\ possible theory,” replied 
the doctor. 

“ And the chmclicd fis^s ^\ould be explained by the 
fact that a mjn suddenh receiving such a blow, would 
almoi't autonialicctlly tlcncli hi> lists to defend himself, 
but would be knocked out before he had a chance to use 
thcin. Hence no nicik'. on the knuckle; ” 

” That's about what happt t v J, I should sa} answered 
the doctor. 

” The bruise' on the chin couldn’t the le^uli ol 
the b)dv tiliinj out oi the lift onto the haul stone 
floor ? ” 

” No, I’lo clcuT t!ut the bIo\v was made htjore dcallu 
And I'm clear too that the stab of the dag'jcr would causa 
instant dealb. \Vh(j-.\er stabbed Mr. Vinini^, stabbed him 
in such a v^ u and in such a place that death must have 
follow’ed inslantK.” 

There v\as anullicr paus*^. Then Widgcfin asked in the 
queer casual tunc lint he was in the habit ot adopting when 
putting his ino4 imporl-aut ejuestions : 

“ 1 suppose you’re doctor, Mr. Vming did die 
of a dagger wound ” 

The Goctor looked p'i/7lcd for a mcmient. 

” I think it’s faiily olivious, inspector,” he answered. 

“Yes,” mused Widgeon, “it’s fair!} obvious, as you 
say.” And then he added as he turned away from the 
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body, “ But what’s obvioiic» isn’t always true. , . How- 

ever, I'm much obliged to you. Doctor. Let’s leave ihis 
place.” 

They went up into the main part of the hospital, and 
Widejeou asked to sec Archie Ferrand, who was <)nc of 
Jack Kansoine’s colic at ihc hospital and had been 
the last person to see him there on ilic prcMous day. 

“ I'm hC)rr\ to tionhit von, Mr. Ferrand," baA the 
inspector, wK'^n llutt gcfiileman ain\cd, “ but I \ an^ a 
few words with vou alnmt Captuin Itansome. 1 understarcl 
you Swiw him \esterday ? ’* 

“ 1 du!,'’ repl’cd Fcrrand, 

“ W'hat sv)rt (»i a stale was he m " ” 

lie was a bit eviUd. hut then lie was an 
excitable kllov\." 

” And he sanl something about dnin;.' a damn SilK 
thing ? ” 

Yc-cs, ht said somcthiin? like tliat," agreed herrnul 
‘ You knew him prett) well, I suppose. Mr. FerranJ : ’ 
asked \\idg<*on. 

“ Prettv well, yes.” 

“ What aid he mean, wlu i lie said he was goini; to do 
a damn silly thing } ” 

” I ha\cn't any idea . . . but. . 

“ But wliat ? ’’ 

'Fhcre was a pause. 

Look here, Inspector,” said F»-irard at length. “ I 
said 1 knew Ransome prettj 'v. II, So 1 do, hut only in an 
everyday sort of w^ay. He ne\tr discussed liis private 
affairs with me.” 
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“ But you knew, for example,” suggested Widgeon, 
“ that he didn’t get on well with his uncle ? ” 

“ There was some taLf of it. But I never really knew 
vs hat their relation was.” 

“ Did you ever meet a young lady named Miss Pamela 
Jackson ? ” asked the inspector, 

“ Yes, once or twice ” 

“ They were in love ? ” 

Ferrand gave a slight shrug of his shoulders. 

” Perhaps. I don’t know.” 

There was a pause. 

“ There’s one other thing, Mr. Ferrand,” said Widgeon 
at length. ‘‘ Captain Ransome slept in the hospital, didn't 
he ? ’' 

Ferrand nodded. 

“ I’d like to see his room. Would }ou mind taking me 
up to it ? ” 

“ Isot at all,” answered Ferrand, and took the inspector 
along the main passage leading from the hall of the 
hospital, down a flight of stairs and through a kind of 
tunnel into the court-yard at the back, aero s the court- 
yard and so to the staff’s living quarters The two men 
then climbed two flights of stairs and at length reached 
the bedroom which J.itk Ransome occupied It was a 
small and rather bare room, with a single bed in it, a chest 
of drawers, a wash-hand stand, and two chairs. A suit 
of Jacks clothes was hanging on one of the chans and 
there were a few books on the mantelpiece. The bed was 
made. It was a hot day, and the room seemed fuggy. The 
detective lifted the window to let some fresh air in. In 
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the distance the hum of London’s traffic could be heard 
droning like some huge bumble-bee. Widgeon sat down 
on the bed. 

“ Not what you’d call a boudoir, eh, Inspector ? ” 
observed Ferrand 
“ Not exactly,” agrtt d Widgeon 
“ Ransome didn t go in for trimmings — I mean he 
doesn't go in for them I don’t know why we should refer 
to him in the pwist t« nse, as if he were dead ” 

” No,” returned Widueon “ But he’s disappeared 
though ” 

“ Tic freeiucntly disappeared, Iii'-pector Sometime;, he'd 
be awa^ tor two 01 three da\s without any of us 1 lowing 
wlurc he’d got to ” 

” Where hud ho got to, d’vou suppose ^ ” 

Ferrand shrugged his shoulders 
” Ransome was a de \ il-m ly -care sort of chap, up to 
all sorts of tricks Shouldn t be sumriscd if he went down 
to Limchou>e and spent the night 111 an opium den ” 

“ I'unny idea some people have,” reflected Widgeon 
half to hiniself, ” that Limehouse is tlie plaee where the 
opium dens arc But go on, Mr J'c’rand 1 apologise for 
interrupting vou ’ 

“ I don t say he did spend nights in those places, you 
know, but lie was qmte capable of it ” 

“ W’onien ? ” queued Widgeon lacomcally 
“ Perhaps,” answered Ferrand vaguely “ He didn’t 
discuss such things with me 
Theie was a pause. The Inspector got up from the bed 
on which he had been sitting and went over to the open 
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window, and leant out. Below was the empty courtyard, 
with the sun beating down on it. To the right w'as the 
roof of the students’ club. Be\ond that and outside the 
hospital grounds vas another low flat roof and then an- 
other yard in which was stored a cjuaiititv ot planks and 
building material. It ^^as> a la/y afternoon, not at all the 
sort of day, thought Widgeon to himself, for in\estigating 
murder in the centre ot the town. Now if only the murdcT 
had been comniitteih in accordance with the usual practice 
in all the best detective noveh, in a country house ! The 
country ! 'Fhat wa^ the to be on a daj like this 

Chasing a cncki t ball —far better sport than chasing 
eriruinals. Widgeon vvas a keen c ncketcr^and was captain 
of the Scotland Yard team ; fielding was his strong point. 
People at the Yard still reniember the great Home Office 
match when Scrgtani W'idgeon- as he was then playing 
for the Yard and fielding at cover, had flicked in the 
bail and spread the stumps from .1 distance of some ninetv 
yaids, jii^t in time to get the Cliief of the Aliens Depart 
inent run out ! It had been a fluke, of course, but if anj- 
be*d} c'ould have done it, Widgeon couUl. lie had a 
remarkal)Ie eje and was a deadly shot with a cricket ball 
He gazed down at the tinibe'’->ard and just like a school- 
boy longed to throw something down at a flow^cr-pot that 
was standing on one of the jilanks. But he reflected that 
his aim wasn’t what it used to be : he was getting on now : 
if he attempted to tlirow something down at that flower- 
pot he’d probably hit the window in the building just 
beyond tlie timber yaid. W^asn’t far though : seventy or 
eighty yaids, perhaps, as the crow fl^es : down to that 
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window any way. The window in question was open. He 
gazed at it, wondering how' many shots he’d take with a 
cricket ball to get through the open part of it, without 
breaking the lovNcr pane. 

Ferrand ?»tood idly bv, watching the Inspector and 
vvondciing what it would be like to be a detective. Sud- 
denly he saw VA'idgoon's (vprosoion change from one of 
idle speculation to one of the most iritense interest. His 
whole boJ) scvintJ to slilfen and to become alert. \M'.at 
had the Inspectc r seen to awaken sueh lnlert^t ? 

“ Well, ] never knev\ that l)eforc ! ” c\clauntd Widgeon 
suddenly 

“ Whit’s tnr matter ln'^pecto^ ' x'i'ktd Ferrand. full 
of ccrio^it). 

Look,” Iv" said pointing to the window. ” You look 
lhn»iigh that wiiidow^ and ^^atih ! ’ 

The two men w Uclu’d. loir Mnit moments luahing 
happened It was dark mside the wnuio\N, and the akMntr 
light outside made it ddheuU te^r Feirand to see anything 
\ei \ clearh, Picsemly, huwcvei, trcmi hehmd ihe window 
two wooden sliding doors were seen to open, and then an 
iron gate was swung back. ShortK aher tint a iiian was 
seen to pass liirough the spate iclt Iw the vipenmg ol 
tile doors and the swinging back ot the gale. 

“What’s happening?” asked iHrund. “Where did 
that man go ? ” 

“ I1i.it man has just walked into the lilt at Hyde Park 
Tube Station,” obseivcd Wiuj^eon di\lv. 

The window w^as in fact a window in the back corner of 
the wall of Hyd Park Tube Station. Uuring the summer 
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months it was naturally kept open in order to air the 
station. It overlooked the yard where some timber was 
temporarily stored, not far beyond the hospital courtyard. 
The window itself was some ten or twelve feet from the 
ground ; just underneath it was a pile of timber. Widgeon’s 
gaze tra\elled slowly back fiom the pile of timber, across 
the yard to the flat roof, thence to a dram-pi]>e whit’i 
ran vertic.dly less than two Icet from the wall of the 
hospital courtyard ; in its course upward the dram-pipe 
passed within one foot of the window-fill on wh'th 
Widgeon was leaning ... A young active man . . . like 
Jack Ransomc. . . ? 

Widgeon returned to his seat on thewbed. For some 
moments he lemaineJ wrapt in thought, his fnii:iT% idly 
drumming against the edge of the mattress on whii'li he 
was sitting. Fcrrand stood leaning against the mantelpiece, 
also wrapt in thought. Of a sudden the fingers of the 
inspector’s right hand ceased to drum. 'I’licj closed 
instead round a hard object. Slowly the inspector drew 
the object Irom under the mattress. 

“ Hullo,” he murmured, “ what have we here ? ” 

He held the object uji for Ferrand to see. 

“ What have we here ” he repeated. 

Ferrand looked at it curiously. 

“ It would seem to be the sheath of a dagger,” he 
observed. 
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The dagger sheath in question was made of black 
leather and was just about the right size for containing the 
dagger which was found in Vining’s body. 

For some moments neither of the tw’O men spoke. 
Probably the same thoughts were racing through their 
minds. Ferrand knew Jack Ransome well enough to know 
that he was capable of anything, but it was at any rate 
some comfort for him to realise that, even if Jack had 
taken a hand in this mad business, the i’s and t’s of 
his complicity still remained to be dotted and crossed. 

Widgeon himseli was badly shaken. Up to five minutes 
auo he had resolved in his own mind that Jack’s dis- 
appejiancc, however unfortunately it had been timed 
could be explained on other grounds. Ilis obseri'ations 
out of the uindow had certainly suggested another train 
of thought, which however he wa? on the point of dis- 
missing as fantast'c I’hcn came the discover,' of this 
dagger sheath in Raiisonie’s room. That too could 
doubtless be explained . . . Widgeon was chary of 
jumping to conclusions. 

He looked up at Ferrand, who met his gaze steadily. 

“ I wont to see the chambermaid who does this room,” 
said \\ idgeon. “ How can I get hold of her ? ” 

“ ril fetch her,” volunteered Fenand. 

“ No,” answered Widgeon casually, ” don’t trouble. 
Why not ring that bell ? ” I'C indicated a bell by the 
mantelpiece. Ferrand shrugged hi.s shoulders and rang the 
bell. 
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“ They don’t always answer it,” he remarked. 

For some moments they waited in silence : then they 
heard footsteps on the stairs and a knock at the door. A 
maid entered. 

“ Do you do this room out ? ” asked the inspector. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the maid. 

” Did you make this bed this morning ? ’ 

“ \\'hy no, sir,” replied the girl. ” You sec, Mr, Kansotne 
was out last night. He didn’t sleep in it.’’ 

“ So that this bed hasn’t been made since yesterday 
inornin!? ? ” 

“ No. sir.” 

“ Do jou usiiallv turn the ni,ittre.ss i\hen vou male 
the beds ” 

” Always, sir." 

“Did you see Mr. Ransome yesterday r ” a>ktd 
Wideeon. 

The maid thought t -i a moment. 

“I .'.aw him in tlie ixi'TJUiig : he rame d iwm rather 
earlier than usu.i'.” 

■■ Did ^ou him in the .ilttinoon ^ ” 

“ Yc-O'-'," “,‘pli''d til.' 'girl with some hesitition. “I 
did see him. L. ist”.av‘' I saw loin come in. 1 w.is dowti- 
stairs at the time, an 1 I just s.iw him come in at the 
lower entrance and go upstairs ’ 

“ Did you sec him go out .I'gain ? ’’ 

“ No, sir. Rut then 1 wasn’t watching for him j'lrti.’ular. 
He might easily have slipped out withmit iny seeing 
him.” 

“ What time was it when you saw hi.a come in ? ” 
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“ Between a quarter and half-past two, sir, I should 
think.” 

*' I suppose you usually looked after Mr. Ransome's 
clotlies and such like ? ’* 

“ Ye., sir. ' 

“ What did you think (»f Mi. Ransome ? Was he— nice 
to you ? ” 

Oh ’v es, sir I le wa- a perfect gentleman, Mr. Ransome 
was. AlwuXs quite the geiitlernan. We w'as \cry fond of 
him, us scr\ants.’' 

“ Was he- 

Well, he was alwoNS on for a lark, as w)u niijzht say/’ 
sai 1 the maid smiling 

J .sec/’ aiiswxued Wideeon ** Thank you \er) much. 
'J’hats all.” 

Thank you, sir.” 

The maid kh the room. 

\\3dpeon turned to Ferrand -“What tune was it/’ 
he asked, “wf»»u \ou saw Kausoiue leave the 
hospital ? ” 

“ Between lialf-past thrc<' and a quarter to four. 1 can't 
say m'arer than tliat.” 

“ And he w -nt o it l>y the main entrance r ” 

“ Yes,” answ red lc»rand, 

* But nobod) saw him belwctn the time when the 
matd sa)S she saw him (that is betx.cen hah-past two and 
three -sny three at latest) and tlic lime when yousdw 
him t];o out, saj half-past thi x or just ajter ? 

“ Apparently not,” assented Ferrand. 

“ Tm afraid there’s no apparent!) about it,” said 
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Widgeon quietly. “ The most extensive enquiries have 
been made.” 

” Well, if he was in this room by himself, nobody 
would have seen him,” observed Ferrand. 

The inspector nodded. 

“ I’m going to make a bit of a seaich in this room,” 
he announced. “ You mustn’t let me keep you il you have 
work to do.” 

“ It’s all right. Inspector,” replied the doctor. “ Tl« y 
know where I am and can send foi me if I’m wanted 
I might as well stay.” 

Widgeon then went through all the drawers in the chest 
of drawers. They contained nothing hut clothing The 
books on the mantelpiece were mostly medical works 
There were one or two novels I’he drawer in the wash- 
hand stand contained nothine more incriminating than an 
old tooth brush and two football fixture cards Jack Ran- 
some’s trunk, under the bed, contained more clothing, a 
few photographs of young ladies (some of them rather 
obviously Parisnn, and not quite so obviously ladies) and 
half a do/en or so of books Jack’s suitcase, which was 
also under the Kd, was empty. A pair of pyjamas lay 
neatly folded on the pillow of his bed, and on top of ilie 
chest of draweis there remained his hair brushes and 
comb, clothes brush, etc 

“ There doesn’t seem to be anything else of interest 
here,” observed Widgeon at length 

“ I am glad to hear it. Inspector,” said Ferrand. 

“ All the same. I’m going to have the room locked,” 
went on Widgeon, ” for the present a any rate.” 
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The two men passed out of the room. Widgeon then 
locked the door and put the key in his pocket. On the way 
down he asked the maid if she had a key to the room, 

“ No, sir,” she answered. “ There’s only one key that 
I know of, and that's in the door.” 

“ Well, it's in rny pocket as a matter of fact, missy,” 
said Widgeon with a smile. Good-day.” 

The inspector then thanked Dr. Ferrand for the 
assistance he had rendered, and asked him to inform the 
authority of the hospital that he had locked up Ransome’s 
room and taken the key. He then left the hospital. 

It was about a quarter to four, and he still had a full 
programme in front of him. First of all he hurried round 
to Hyde Park Tube Station. The lift in which Vining had 
been discovered was still closed to the public by his 
orders, and a special policeman was on duty at the station. 
The policeman saluted Widgeon. 

“ Nothing to report, sir,” he said. The liftmen here 
are a bit anxious ^ 'out Bcacham." 

Tell ’em not to worry,” replied Widgeon. He then 
called one of the liftmen i i question, and asked to be 
taken down in one of the liUs. “ I want,” he added, “ to 
get on to the floor of the lift shaft.” 

The liftman thereupon procured a ladder, and took 
Widgeon and the policeman down in tiie lift which ran in 
the same shaft as the lift in which Mning had descended 
(for two lifts run in ea h lift shaft). When they 
reached the bottom, the ladder was put into position and 
Widgeon, climbed down it on to the floor of the lift shaft. 
That is to say, he was immediately under the lift which 
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Vining had used. He was followed by the policeman. 
Widgeon spent some moments in carefully examining the 
floor and every piece of paper and refuse with which it 
was littered. The search, however, seemed to reveal 
nothing of interest or importance, and Widgeon soon 
abandoned it, and returned by the lift to ll)e upper station. 
By his request he was taken into the booking ollicc. The 
bookincf clerk was a tall, lliin man, with a supercilious air 
about him. He looked, and probably was, ihoroughly 
bored with his job. At the moment the inspector entered, 
he was leaning on the counter, cn£Tros&ed in rcaJini; 
“ Tess of the U’Uilieville''.” 'i'he liftman who came in 
with the inspector touifhed sli'ditly. 

“ This i> the inspector from Sc(;t!and Yard, Willis,” 
he said. 

Willis looted up and eyed tlic inspector. I le saul notinng 
and. as it to emp}uM«'C the silence, he sinkcvl his teeth 
somewhat audibly 

” Were you on duty here vei^crdav afternoon about 
3.;,o ? ” asked W'iJirion. 

Willis nodded and aijain sucked lus teeth. 

“ Do \ou remember sellim; a ticket t<> .Mr Viuini,' r ” 

Willis ga\e' a shake of bis head. 

“ ( an’t say.” 

Willis was evidently a man of few words. 

” Do you mean you don’t remember ? ” 

“ Can’t remember everyone who buys a ticlo-t.” 

“ Did you know Mr. Ymint; by sistkt ? ” 

Willis shook his head. He seemed too bored to say 
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“ Do you remember selling a ticket to anyone yesterday 
afternoon about half-past three ? ” 

“ There was a woman/* began Willis. 

“ What sort of a woman ? ’* asked Widgeon. 

“ Cant sa>;* 

“ Well anyway, what about the woman r ” Widgeon 
uas getting: a tritle impatient. 

She b(»Mght a ticket.** 

'Fherc was a pause. Widgeon waited for the man tc 
continue : he was anxious not to interrupt any flow ” 
there miglit i)C. But Wilh^ added nothing m^)re. 

Whete t(^ r *' aNkeJ ilic itnrccinr 

“ Dover Street , . I tliinity 

Did you notice anythiiie: ah<uit hei ? ** 

Willis shook his head. 

“ The lolour of her hat, tor in'^taoce.'* 

AnotluT shake ot the luad. 

“ Von drm't renieuibcr a man buMiig a ticket ? ” 

A pause, a oucl of tne teeth, and then - 

» * / 1 V " 

c an t '^av. 

The jiispeetoT nodded and left Willis to continue 
“ Teas." lie felt that thTe might be a happy mean 
between llii.s hiin and Mrs. Bateman. 

'I1ie next pejsun he tackled was tlic bookstall-keeper, 
who hnl seen (irace Ihilhorne talking to Beaeham on 
the previous morning. After asking a few preliminary 
questions. Widgeon went 'i • 

“ Y^u say tliat you didn't sec the girl in tiic red hat 
again in the afternoon ? " 

No, gii\ nor, I didn’t/* 
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“ You’re sure ? 

“ Yes, I’m sure. But then you see I wasn’t exactly 
looking out for anyone. I was in my box, glancing over 
the early edition : and you don’t notice people from the 
box, unless you’re on the look out.” 

I’he place he described as his box was the clotcd-in 
section at the end of the bookstall, contain.ng a kind of 
dc'jk and diawer where the money was kept. 

“ And you didn’t see Mr. Vining come into the 
station ? ” 

” No, guv’nor.” 

Widgeon sniffed. \n unobservant cic/wd, this, he 
thought. 

“ And the only other ol.Hcial on the station w.ia 
Bcatham ? ’’ 

*' That’s 'iph’. guv’nor.” 

The liftman who was standing with tlicm ventured a 
question 

“ You don’t think. Inspector, that Bcacham ’ad 
anything to do wi‘h it, Jo }cr ? " he ask< d. 

“I don’t think an3 thing, answered Widgeon 

'cuitlv. 

He then I**!! thf station and walked round to where 
his car was waiting for him out*-ide St. George’s Hospital. 

“ Drive to i8a Bedford Row,” 'he said to the police 
chauffeur. 

1 8a Bedford Row wastlie address of Brackett, Green and 
Backhouse, solicitors to the late Mr. Vining. Widgeon’s 
experience had natuially brought him into contact 
with people of every class, the highest a well as tlic lowest. 
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But if there was one type of man from whom he found 
it more difficult to extract information than another it 
was a solicitor. Of course solicitors had their clients’ 
interests to consider before everything else, but even so, 
their caution and their general unwillingness to mal;e a 
definite statement of any kind, always led Widgeon to 
reg.ird them as persons torn between reluctance to let the 
cat out ot the bag and desire to see which way it would 
jump. It was therefore with some misgiving that Widgeon 
was ushered into the august presence of .Mr. (Jreen. The 
bohcifor was an elderly man with silver hair and gold- 
rimmed spectacles. His e>e was clear, and hi« look 
unwavering, hut benign. Hib room oozed well-being and 
bolidit j . 

“ Inbpector Widgeon ? ” he oaid, looking it the latter’s 
card. 

Widgeon gave a somewhat defeicntial nod of his head. 

“ f’raj be seated, Inspector.” 

There was an Id-v'orld touch aho it Mr. Green, a 
courtliness, a dehiieiation and absence if bustle. Ills 
crest might hive been a t( 'toibC, nut rampant : and his 
n.otto . " Lvcrv thing in goi d time.” 

Well, now what can we do for you ? ” he sing- 
songed. 

“ I’m in charge of the investigations into Mr. Vining’s 
death,” began Widgeon. 

“ A terrible case that,” chimed in Mr. Green. 

“ A material point,” continued Widgeon, “ which will 
help me in iny inwitigationb is a knowledge of who 
benefits under Air. Vining’s will.” 
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Mr. Green smiled blandly. 

“ Perhaps before answering any questions, Mr. . . . 
Inspector,” he cooed . . . “ I have your card, 1 think, 
but . . 

Widgeon got out his papers and showed them to the 
solicitor, who submitted them to a careful and leisurely 
scrutiny. 

“ Thank you,” he said, handing them back to Widgeon. 
“ Well, now about Mr. Vining’s will, of course you have 
no order to produce ^ ” 

” No. I don’t necessarily want to see the will itself But 
you can no doulit assist the law by letting me know its 
main prosisions.” 

” Whom do you .suspect ? ” 

Widgeon shrugged his shoulders. “ I ^avc my own 
ideas,” he said. 

" You have no onitr iiom the cxcciitorc. ? ” 

“ As yet, no." 

Mr. Green smiled and shot'k his head centlv, y*t not 
defmittly tnough to indicate a (oinplete negatoe. 

“ You can perhaps tell nu,” sugge-aed Wjd'jeon, ” il 
Captain Jack Ransonie 1 • a hcnefic lary ’ ” 

Theie was a pau^e, while tlu- sohcitoi looked down his 
nose. 

‘‘ And if I were to say yes, what then : ' 

“ 1 should then ask you if he henefits to any great 
extent.” 

” And if I said to a great i xteiit ” 

“ A very great extei.l, indeed, ch ? ” urged Widgeon 

'I’he solicitor said nothing. 
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In other words, Captain Ransome is, at this moment, 
a very rich man. Will you c»mtradict me ? ” said Widgeon 
quickly. 

“ I shall comradict nothing.” 

“ You ha\c no idea, of course, wlicre Captain Ransome 
is now ? ” 

” None, sii,” npIitJ \Ir Ckcu sternly, 

“ You knew Mr, Vming well ? ” 

“ Not \crv I raulj saw him. ’ 

” lit didn’t con>uIt you about hi*, affair*- ? ” 

The soliLitor s]io(»k lu^ head 
“ When did \ou last see him ^ ” 

M I . C ii t c n 1 aist vl hi-n c*\ ebrnu and t hcnnal t for a momc nt 
A loiu^ tim<* n an,” he repued It’s curious, be 
add( d r a ‘‘iitjht pause, 

‘ \\licU\ cuiiou-> ^ j'^kfd \\iJ.;eon, 

I c \ni so ntar I • stcirig him -yesterdav.” 

“ How do }ou mean ? ” 

” He tvlcphoncd to Hie NC'^Urcl.r, mornine, and asked 
me to go up to see I rn hojNt* in the cvsniiur about 

o’cloj 1 . ' 

‘ \\ hal tiriiC did he kk phone to nou ? " a^ked Widgeon 
cage 1 i\ 

” y\bout a qujitcr t > ele\«‘n.” 

Widgeon stiokfd his chin. Tins was indeed news. 
After a pause * Did he indicate the nature of the 
business aho it which he wanted to st. \ou ? ” he asked. 

Mr. (irecn looked at the insptchir foi about half a 
miiiulc b fore an^wtiing. At he rephed : 

” Mi. \ ining at-ked me to bring hib will up to him.” 
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After leavins: the offices of Messrs. Brackett, Green and 
Backhouse, Widgeon got into his car, and told the man 
to drive back to Scotland Yard. His visit to the solicitor 
had certainly justified itself, and he had gained some 
valuable information. The thought that was uppermost in 
his mind, as he drove away, was 1?hat if Captain Ran‘^ome 
had had a hand in this mad business, he had been extra- 
ordinarily clever about it and had acted in the very nick 
of time. Evidently an opponent to be respected, thought 
Widgeon — assuming that he was an opponent. 

The car was passing through the pooi district of Endell 
Street, when it became involved in a traffic block. Widgeon 
lay back in his seat, absorbed m thoiiglu ; but his ever- 
watchful eye roametl over the bus> scene and even scanned 
the faces of the people as they hastened to and fro along 
the pavements. Suddenly he caught sight of a familiar 
figure. It was that of a woman, who seemed to be in a 
huny IS she threaded her ivay through the jostling crowds. 
Something m her manner and her gait struck tlio defiTtivc 
as unusual. ... He might be quite wTong : after all tlie 
sight of a woiuan hurraing along the pavement was not 
so ver}’ odd. And yet why should the late Mr. Vinings 
secretar)', to wit Miss Pamela J ick’^on, be liuirjing along 
the pavement in End ‘11 Street ? 

Telling the police-chauffeur to continue on to Scotland 
Yard, Widgeon got out of the car, and set himself to 
follow Pamela. Slie continued dowm the pavement for some 
distance and tlien turned down rather an unsavoury- 
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looking side street, pausing at the corner evidently to 
refresh her memory from an envelope which she took 
from her bag. The name of the side street went by the 
name of Williams Street, and was quite unfamiliar to 
Widgeon : he could not connect it with any address or 
person he had heard of before. He watched Pamela as 
she walked along the stieet, keeping her eye on the 
numbers of the houses. Pie'^ently she stopped at. and 
knocked at, one of the doors. Widgeon made a note of 
the number 14 Williams Street : he repeated the address 
several limes to himselt, trying to think if he had beard 
of it before But it eonvejed nothing to him whatc\er. 

T Ilf door of \o. 14 had now Iv en opened by an elderly 
woman in a cloth cap, who appeared surprised to see 
such a ntatly dressed VMtor as Pamela A. short conier- 
sativin ensued , as far as Widgeon could judge, Pamela 
appealed to be enquiring lor someone, appaiently without 
much success ; for the woman in the cloth cap shook her 
head several times, and then looked on the ground vaguely 
as one who might be frvirig M remember something; 
finalH she shook her head again, and Pamela, with a nod 
of thanks, left the doorstep and begin rctraung her steps 
along the side street walkii g .slowb as if wrapped in 
thought. 

The detective was undetermined in lus nund whether 
to epiestion Miss Jackson about her vi it Tie Wus not at 
all eonvmccd that it had any bearing ” h.itevtr on the case, 
and he was loth to admit that he had be^n shinning up 
the wrong tree m following he However, he tho"ght he 
might as well moke sure — even at the risk of finding a 
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mare’s nest. He approached her just as she had reached 
the end of the side street and was turning into the main 
road, 

“ Excuse me, Miss ]ac< son,” he began. 

Pamela swung round suddciiK and faced him. At first 
she hardly seemed to recognise him. But her memory 
t-oon scr\cd her. 

“ Inspector . . ? ” she exclaimed. 

Widgeon. Wc’v< met before, I think, Mi>s jatkson,” 
answered Widgeem politely. 

“ What are you doinir here ? ” she asked, or rather, 
demanded of tlic timpccU^r, in the ‘^tartltd vvnce ol one 
who is unexpectedK di.sC'nered and immediately tries to 
turn the laldes, 

Wi<igf^on appreeialid this and ^miicd. 

” I was going to put the \]Uf stion to vou, Mis< 
Jackson,'’ he '^aid, 

“ line )on . . . lia\e you hten shaJoivint* me ? ” she 
exelnimcd. 

Not <‘\aetly 'ih ^(lowing you. I w.is diiving along m 
my car wlien 1 happeiv.d lO c.itt.h sight of you, and . . 
the deteclisc shruggc'l hl^ shoulders. 

“ , . . and you tulhjwed me. Is that it ? ” demanded 
Pamela. 

*' I followed you,” .I'-'sentcd Widi/con. 

“ 'rhen I think it’s a rotten thing to do!" cried Pamela. 
It was a childish remark for her to make , and she n allied 
it the minute after she had said it “ I beg your pardon, 
Inspector,” she added quiekU, I didn’t mean . . 

” That’s quite all right,” Widgeon assured her calmly. 
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At the same time,” went on Pamela smillnc^, “ Tm 
afraid youVe made a bloomer this time, Inspector,” 

” How so ? ” asked Widgeon. 

Well, Tm not here for the reascjn you think I am.” 

“ What reason’s that ? " asked Widgeon. 

“ I mean Tin not here for am reason connected with 
the case you ate itne^titzatincr^ ' answered Pani^la. 

“ What reason arc \oij li rc for then } ” 

“ Is that a liir qiustun ^ I’ve tedd vou it s nothing to 
do with \oar tV'C.*' 

“ It rnraht be/' suggested Widgeon. “ You never 
kiKJW 

" Vv.lhit^Mi’t.” 

” Mns Ja\l vin/' said the in'-peetor, a little heatily, 

I know a little about t{u> ease a httlt more perhaps 
than v<‘U eiedu hr with. But 1 waul io know a little 
more still and I look upon \oa as t>ne of those who are 
going to help me, not work ajainst or. . ” 

fie pamed. 

All rieht/’ she iid I'll ull uni what I am 1 ri*" 
i(«r ... it \ <m promise* imt to tell i soul ! 

The detective nodded. 

” Oil, that’s not <7ood rnoogli, Im^pecto^, ” protested 
Pamela. “You must promibc — solcmnlu 1 mean.” 

“ Wdl, I pronnsc/’ a^recil Wideeon, making certain 
mental rcstrxatloTi'^. 

“ Well then/’ srad Pamela, lookmg »ikht and left to see 
tJiat n(» one was listening, a^d lowering her voice to a 
whimper ‘ I eaine to engage a new' chaiwoman! (iood- 
bye, lnspev.lor ! “ 
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She was about to dart away from him, when quick as 
lightning the inspector caught her by the wrist and held 
her like a vice. 

“ No good trying that game on me, young lady,” said 
Widgeon indulgently. “ I’m too old a hand for that.” 

“ Oh, Inspector, you’re hurting me,” pleaded Pamela. 

He loosened his grip slightly but kept tight hold. 

“ Let go or I shall scream ! ” cried the gi'l. 

“ Come, come, Miss Jackson. They know me in these 
parts, you’re not likely to get much help if you stream 
I shan’t hurt you. I just want to know a little bit more 
about this charw'oman you’ie thinking of engaging, 
that’s all ” 

“ What nivire do you want to know ? ’’^asked Pamela. 

” Well, for inst.ince, did you engage her ? ” 

” N-no,” answered Pamela with some hesitation 

“ Unsatisfactory ? ” 

Pamela nodded, 

“ Where did you get hd address from ? ” 

” A friend gave it me.” 

“What's your tnends name?” asked Widgeon 
quickly. 

Pamela hesitated 

“ Do you want the rharwoman for yourself— or for 
someone else ? ” 

“ For mys— no for someone elae. I . . 

Widgeon, who still had hold of Pamela's arm, began 
moving her gently down the alley again. 

“ W’hal are you doing ? Let go,” panted the girl. 

“ That’s all right,” smiled Widgeon. “ We looked so 
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odd just Standing at the comer. It looks more natural to 
take a little walk ...” 

“ What do you mean ? ” cried Pamela. She allowed the 
inspector to walk her along, because to resist would have 
meant a scene, with plenty of roughs and toughs to 
gather round and make a crowd. And the last thing 
Pamela wanted to be wa.s the centre of a crowd. 

“ I don’t mean anytliing but v\hat I say,” replied 
Widgeon, “ . . . and I hope you mean the same. Miss 
Jackson.” 

By this time they had reached No. 14 , and before 
Pamela realised what was happening. Widgeon had 
knocked at the door. 

” Inspector W idgcon,” began Pamela, “ I don't know 
what you me.m by this. You’re butting into a purely 
private matter. It \\a.sn’t true what I said about a chat 
woman ...” 

” 1 know it wa n’t,” observed Widgeon dr\l\. 

” W’ell. let me e.xplaiii — there's nothing ...” 

At this moment the door was opened bv the w'oman 
in the cloth cap. If she had been surpn-.ed on the fir.st 
occasion to see Pamela on her doorstep alone, she \\.as still 
more surpiised to see the same joung lady, arm in arm, 
with a man, who seemed to be holding her rather more 
tightly than was necessary. Her suipiisc ga\e way to 
complete astonishment when the young lady, immedi- 
ately on seeing her exclaimed : 

” Don’t answer any of his questions ! 1 mean ...” 

“Libtin to me!” cut in Widgeon sternly. “I’m a 
detective-inspector from Scotland Yard.” 
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** Oh, phase , . , ” cried Pamela. 

Calm yourself, dearie,” interrupted the cloth cap. 
You ain't done nothing wrong, Fm sure. Nor ain’t I. 
So there, Inspector, whj s the gime ? ” 

” There’s no game,” said \\idgcon. “ Wliat did this 
lady want when she came here just now ? ” 

The uoman looked at Pamela. . 

“ ]\ow what did she want, I wonder?” mused the 
cloth cap. “ What did yer want, dearie, for I’m sure 1 
dunno.” 

Pamela bit her lip, but said nothing. This would have 
been her opening to suggest llie story’ of the charwoman, 
but she had already made an admission on that point. 

“ Quit this fooling,” rapped out Widge(aL 
The woman olrvioush w’anted impressing irlill further 
” This is a case of niuidir,” he went ou, ” and I can 
arrest \ou on sus}»icinri and have \oiir hmisi searched.” 

“ Lor, there ain't Inn no inuidcr round ere, ’as there, 
MiiavT ? ” asked the woman, gcnumclv impressed this 
time. 

“ Never you mind where the murder’s been com- 
mitted,” retorted Wid.^eon, You just Ull me what 
this lady wanted ju'^t now,” 

'Phe woman looked at Iriin and hesitated before answer- 
ing. 

“Come on,” c^aid Widgeon. “You needn’t stop to 
iment something.” 

“ She asked for someone I'd never ’card on,” 
replied the woman guardedly. 

“ What name ? ” demanded the Inspector. 
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“ That’s Up to you, ain’t it, dearie ? ” parried the 
woman, looking at Pamela. 

“ Inspector,” said Pamela, ” this woman knows 
nothing whatever. I came here to ask for someone ; but 
I found that that someone docs not live here, and that I 
had made a mistake in the address.” 

” That’s right," said the woman quickly. “ Straight 
it IS ! ” 

“ How long have you been at this address ? ” a'-.kcd 
Widgeon. 

‘‘ We only bin ‘ere a matter of four weeks, Inspector,” 
she replied. 

“ Who was here bcfotc you came ? ” 

“ Ask me another,” replied the woman. 

" What's V'Mir nan 11 ? ” 

Mr.s. Chinnery’h my name, and \erv respectable 
folk we au too ! ” 

"All right, Mrs. Chinnery,” said Widceon, "only I 
lliiuk for this lady's sake yf>u may be sorry that you 
can't tell me a little 'orc. (>ood afternoon.” 

" 'I'.re, wot’s that," csvlaimed Mrs t’hin.iti\ " Wot 
yer going to do witli the iid\ ^ ” 

" She’s niining with int tc Scotlmd V.iiil Yon see, if 
\ou won't tell n»c what she .said, she’ll have to tell me 
herself.” 

" 'h're it ain’t none ol niy business, dearie," .said Mrs. 
Chinnv'ty to Pamela, " but why dot * yet make a clean 
breast of it ? It’s best in the e 1 ^ ■ stright it is." 

" Wlut do you want to know, Insoector ? ’’ asked 
Pamela in a low and rather tired \oiee 
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*' That’s better, Miss Jackson,” said Widgeon not 
-unkindly. “Perhaps if Mrs. Chinnery doesn’t mind 
nc'll have our little talk indoors. I think the young lady 
would be glad of a seat if you’ve no objection.” 

Mrs. Chinnery thereupon led her two unexpected 
visitors into the little front parlour of her modest abode, 
and placed a horsehair chair for Pamela to sit on. 

“ Why did you come here ? ” asked W id^jeon gently. 

“I thought Fred Ijeacliam lited here,” answered 
Pamela, almost under her breath. 

“ Bcacham ! ” exclaimed Mrs Chinneiy. ” That’s the 
ninic I was tr\ing to think of ! They was the people ’eic 
before us in this ’ouse.” 

“ I tried to find him at Iljde Park St^ftion,’’ went on 
Pamela in a monotonous voice, “ but he wasn’t thvac, and 
one of the men ga\ e me this address to come to . . . 
Ht evidently made a niistake,” she added faintl} 

“ I’m afraid I’ll have to trouble jou to show me the 
note )ou have in vour bag,” said Widgeon. 

Pamela flared up. 

“ Why should I show it )ou ? ” she demanded “ Il’> 
private projierty. What riirht hate \ou to see it ? ” 

“ In the cinurostarces 1 shall hate to sec it,” lephed 
Widgeon calmly. 

“ And if I refuse to show it to you ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t advise you to refuse,” urged Widgeon. 
“ It’ll be so . . . undignified.” 

Mrs. Chinnery, who h.ul been standing in one corner 
with her arms akimbo, lutenuig to the comcisation, 
suddenly chipped in. 
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“ Better mike a clean brea':jt of it, dearie/* she said, 
“ If they don't 'ave yer one way, they’ll *avc you another/* 

** Yes, I’m afiaid tliat’s so,” a^yreed Widgeon. 

Silently and shamefacedly Pamela took the note from 
her bag, and put it on the table. Widsreon picked it up. 
It addressed to ” Mr Trod Beacham.” He tore it 
open. The ntitc inside rontained no date, and was 
addressed to no on^ It r n : 

” I'oi Godb sake don*t split on me, 

G. ** 

Widgeon ga/cd at the note for some time without 
^pc/fintr. Then he tnlded it up caieiull} and put it m 
his pocket-case 

“You know the coTlUnt^ of thn note?” he asked 
Paindi. 

No, I don't/’ she teplitJ max'” ice that seemed to 
lack all intenst 

“ When did Grace Unthoiiic gi\e it to )i>u ^ ” 

“ This aturnoo.» But Til swear to th:&, Inspector 
Widnon,” she added with conviction, ” tnat Grace is 
absuKitcU innocent ot any ^ nncction with Mr. \minj’s 
death”' 

” 1 hope so,” observed the Inspector. 


Widtiton niched Scotland Yard that evening about 
six-thirty, alter an absence of nearly five and a halt hours. 
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He glanced through the reports that had been sent in 
(some of them almost hourly) on the movements of the 
various people connected with the case whom he was 
having watched. The reports were all satisfactory so far 
as the people being watched were concerned - which 
meant that they were unsatisfactory so far as the solution 
of the case vas cc^nccined : lor it was brou'^ht no nearer 
by any of the reports Moreover there vas still no trace 
of Captain Ransomc or of Suleiman, the Malayan. 

The inspector sat down and took frviin his dispalch- 
casc the tin box in which lie h«id phued the litter found 
on the floor of the lift shaft. He was about to open it and 
examine the contents, when Dr. Willmi’ was annf'unctd. 
The doctor had an air of preorcupati(*4 about him or 
was it suppressed excitement: In one bmil In held \))^ 
hat, and in the other a book. 

“ Been trying to get your mind oft this (msintss ? 
asked Widtjeon iniiicatmg the book. “ \o time for U'adini/ 
iin ^elf/’ lie added 

Dr. Willing waited till the ordcilv serueant, wlio had 
shown him in, had gone, and then with an almost 
portentous air, he appro<iched Widgeons desk. 

I think Tve rui hold of sonutliine, Inspcvtoi,’* he 
announced. 

Widgeon, who was never above learning sonKthinc^ 
from an amateur, as.-iuined an interested look and waited 
for the doctor to proceed. 

“ Tve been thinking a good deal about this mm Sulei- 
man and trying to find some explanation of his being in 
that telephone box,'* continued Willing “ When you're 
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dealing with these Orientals I believe in getting to know 
something of the hibits and nistoms of the places they 
come from So I got hold of this book and was glanring 
through it, vhen 1 came across these two passages. Read 
them and Ull me whit joutl ini .** 

The book in qm ^tion was ertitlcd “ The Malajan 
People,'* and tli* pas^jages mdit ited to Widgeon b) the 
doctor, ran as Ir^hows * 

“ 1 hev ^tlic Vlalajan people ) U'^ed to be described as 
the most rrucl and treacherous people m the world, 
and tlu\ ctitnn]\ aie callous of t)it pain suffered by 
others and ugird an\ stratc^w' ot which tlidi enemies 
are tlit victims vith open adiniraiion In oidinan cir- 
< iimslancts, however, the Mul i\ !■> ni>t treicherou-*, and 
It is unfair t(» indg the people as a whole from tho«:e 
somewhat e\ec{jtiond casc«>, where a Malav who has 
bctn known over i peiiod ot \ears to be normal and 
law-abiding, suddtnK ippaientH lor no gooa reason 
becomes subjtcl the rno'*! cxiraordinarv lapses of 
low cunmng and inveherv Such casts, though thev 
arc c\ec[>lionehmd e it dif]i< ult and unwise for Malavan^ 
to be placid in iu\ j oStiK 1 ot trust or lesporsibilitv 
or to be adopted as domestic or personal servants 
“ Much has been written concerning the acts of liomi- 
cidal mania called amuck (anwk) wh^ch word in the 
vcrrat’ilai means ‘ to attack.* It is 1 clicved that these 
outbursts aie to be attnhul ‘‘O madncts pur ct simple 
and some casts of a7mk can certainlv betneed to this 
source . . . The tvpical amok is usuallv rhe rcMilt of 
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circumstances which render a Malay desperate. The 
motive is often inadequate from the point of view of 
an European, but to the Malay it is sufficient to make 
him weary of life and anxious to court death. Briefly 
where a man of another race miqht not improbably 
commit suicide, a Malay runs amok, killinq all whom 
he may meet. . . . 

“ The nervous affliction called latah to which many 
Malays are subject, is also a curious trait of the people. 
The victims ol this affliction lose for the time all self- 
control and all sense of then own identity, imitating 
the actions ot any person who (.hantcs to ri\tt their 
attention.” 

The second pas- isrc, a few pages fuithct on m the book, 
ran : 


The principal weapon ot the M iLns is the hu, 
a short dagger with a small wooden or non handle 
of which there are many varieties The blade ot a 
Arjf may either be wa\\ or straight, but it wavy the 
number of waves must a' ways be uneven. The kris 
most prized by the Malays are those ot Buois (^Celebe\) 
manufacture, and of thooe the kind called tuusek are of 
the greatest value Besides the short his, the Malays 
use long straight kris with narrow blades, shorter 
straight kris of the same form, short broad swords 
called sundang, long swords of ordinary pattern called 
pedang, somewhat shorter swords curved like scimitars 
with curiously carved handles called chenangkas, and 
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short Stabbing daggers colled tumhok lada. Tlic princi- 
pal tools of the Malays are the parang, or gdlok, a heavy 
knife used in the jungle, without which no peasant ever 
stirs abroad from his house. . . . 

“ It is hoidly ncces^ory to say that the Malays have 
.Utained an extraordinary proficiency in the use of all 
their weapons, particularly the short straight kris and 
the stabbing dagger. In the individual fights which 
freiinently <akc place on board ship, the Malax will 
always gain an ca->y vicU.ty civer the foreigner, who is 
usually as clumsy as the Malay is expert in the use of 
the dapgfr. Moi cover it is not (juIv at close ciuarters 
that the datun r of a Malay is to be feared : for he finds 
it equalh ea-^y to hit the maik by tasting his dagger 
from a distance. This is an art which has been practised 
oxer generations and has been perfected by the Malays 
as by no other people in the world. Their unerring aim. 
even at considerable di.t.uicts, is truly remarkable.”'*' 

’•'(There is r fiv mote added here.) The writer 
lemcinbers \ery well in 1S78 witclimg a display of 
this dagger tlirowing at Singapore. 'I'he marksman- 
ship wa^ of an extreme'’ high standatJ and several 
of the thr.)Wi.:s- came within one and two inches of 
the rurk. (which was about the si/e of a penny) at 
distances of seventy and cightv vards ' ” 

“ You sec the idea ? ” st .rt»d tlte doctor as soon as 
Widgeon had finished reading. ' Leave aside for a moment 
the e]uestion of motive. For all I know there may have 
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been a very good motive ; but in any case you never know 
where you arc with these Orientals, and they may regard 
as adequate sometliing that we wouldn’t give a second 
thought to. Anyway, leave that aside for the moment. 
Assume that Suleiman is bent on killing Vining. He 
watches for him to go into the station and then dodges 
into the other entrance — or rather the e\it part of the 
station, and into the telephone box, exactly opposite^ 
mark you. the lift in which Vining went down in. Now 
comes the tricky business. Without being noticed by any- 
one he has got to cast his dagger in such a way as to hir 
Vining in a vulnerable place. 1‘here are two p(»ssibilitie.^, 
one much easier foi Suleiman than the other. Take the 
easy one first ; as you know, v^hen a lilt vionies to the top 
the exit doors arc flung open and the people stream out ; 
in this case the exit doors are those nearest to and immedi- 
ately c'ppos»te to the telephone boxes ; now it utteu 
happens that the exit duors are left op< n for some lime 
after all the passengers have gone from the lift, and arc 
still open wlicn new passcngeis enter the lift h\ the other 
doots in order to be taken down. Assume that to have 
been the case here. Vining enters the lift and stands in it 
waiting to go dowm ; the exit doors are still open. Suleiman 
takes his time and watches for his opportunity. At the 
right moment- -say when Vining s back is turned— 
Suleiman hurls the dagger, which buries itself in \'ining’s 
back. Vining, being struck in the back, instinctively begins 
to turn round and face the enemy, and in doing so falls 
forward against the comer of the lift. It is dark in the 
lift, awd the liftman, being outside and probably not Juok- 
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ingtoo carefuAy at the still upright figure 111 the lift, closes 
the further gates (he docs this bj pressing a button out- 
side the lift on the other side) as well as the entrance 
gates and sends the lift down " 

The doctor paused for breath Widgeon rubbed his 
nose gently up and down 

“ That’s one p()ssihiht\/ continued the doeto^ “ Of 
(Oin><. I only outlined it very roughi}, but \ou ein e 
tile idea The other possibiji^j presents more difficult> 

It is the ea^(. where the exit door^. of the lift ha\t iln i 
h( cii shut, and Suleiman in the tcleplione box is, as it 
w t rc , uit off from his intended \ ictim But he really cut 
C m idcr these so-ealled tvi doors Oat ol them is 
tht iron gitt )t- tlic lift itself, the expandinir and con- 
tr ictiiig kiT tl >011 know When the gate is drawn across 
the lilt, It vould be cas> for anyone with a good c\c like 
Sultimiii to ( ist a digger through tb* bars But the 
other door the door ot the lift shaft you migh<‘ call it 
is a \ ct\ dhkrtnt proposition It’s midc ot wood md is 
pUHiu(ill\ sohd But the)f iS in it a kind ol broken pincl 
(inlindit^ I suppose for ventilation) ahijt the sime 
luielu IrM.n ilu jioiiiid as a mans shoulder blidfs It 
Is just pos-xiblc tliit somet .!< will in r vtraordinarv 
accurate aim cou il t ast i eh^ger ihroigh ll is vtutilatioi 
panel and through 0 l bars ot the inner gale - and * 

FIk doetoi bio’ivc ol] IJc li«id vonctiVMi tht idea 
M nicwh t hastily, and when nc caujc * a put it into words, 
he ielt somehow tint il was not vcr> eon v in ing 1 litre 
w i', a ^ ^ht linwn on Widg i* a iKt ti fiown i>t 
mci^-duhl) 
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“ Mind you,” went on Dr. Willing, “ the chances are 
that the exit doors would have been open . . . And 
anyhow, if it wasn’t done in this way, I should like to 
know how it was done.” 

“ I think the theory is, to say the least, very improb- 
able,” ventured Widgeon. 

“ Improbable, I agree,” said Willing, ” but not 
impossible.” 

” No, not impossible,” agreed Widgeon. “ But take 
one point. You say that Mr. Vining, being .struck iir the 
back, would instinctively turn round, and then fall for- 
ward. I should have thought that he’d hardly have had 
time to do that. I should have thought he would have 
fallen forward at once.” 

“ Well ...” the doctor hesitated. 

“ In which case, assuming that the ticket collector 
didn’t see him fall (which is inconceivable), he would 
have been lying on the floor of the lift, instead of propped 
up against the corner of it. Of course I’m tliinking of the 
dagger coming from the telephone box : now if Mr. 
V^ining had been standing facing the telephone box, and 
the dagger had been thrown from the other direction, then 
he might quite well have fallen forward against the 
corner of the lift.” 

” Yes,” said the doctor, ” but Suleiman was in the 
telephone box and who else could have thrown it ? Y ou 
don't suppose the ticket-collector threw it, do you ? 
There was no one else.” 

“ No,” said Widgeon slowly. ” I suppose there was no 
one else.” He appeared to have sunk into thought and 
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for some minutes the two men sat in silence. At length 
Widgeon picked up the book which was l 3 dng open before 
him and handed it back to the doctor. 

“I admire your ingenuity, Doctor,” he said, “but I 
think you do too much credit to our Malayan friend. 
After all, if he wanted to murder his master he could 
surely have chosen easier methods. The risk of discovery 
in this instance would have been enormous : in fact 
it would only have been equalled by the difiiculty of 
performance.” 

“ Well, have you got any theories to put forward ? ” 
asked the doctor. “ How do you think this thing was 
done ? ” 

Widgeon had opened his mouth to answer, when there 
was a kncick at the door and the orderly sergeant brought 
in an envelope and gave it to the inspector, who opened 
it and read the contents. For some time he did not speak, 
but the doctor knew from the expression on his face that 
the news, whatever it was, had some significance. 

“ 7'his,” said W' Igeon at length,” is the report of the 
finger-print expert.” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed the doctor, not without excitement. 
" What docs he .say ? ” 

“ He says that the finger-prints round the lock of this 
corner cupboard arc identical with those which appear 
on nearly every object in the room of . . . ” 

“ Of whom } ” 

“ Of Suleiman, the Malay .r. ” answered Widgeon. 
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Inspector Widgeon pressed an electric button on his 
table, and the orderly sergeant entered. 

“ Bring in Beacham/* commanded the inspector. 

The orderly sergeant disappeared and a few moments 
later returned ushering in the unfortunate Fred Bcacham 
who had been a prisoner- -albeit a w^ell-treatcd prisoner 
— all day. The liftman began speaking as soon as he 
entered the room. 

“ Look ’ere,’' he exclaimed with some warmth, “ I 
should like to know what powders you got to keep me 
*ere like this! I demand to be let 9.0 ! f ain't done nothin’ 
wrong, and FlI have the law on yer, straight 1 will, it jou 
don’t let me out. It's agin the law . . . 

“ Dcm’l you go talking too much about the law,” 
internipU'd Widgeon, or you'll find yourself the wrong 
side of It, my man. You ani>v\cr the questions that arc 
put to \ou fiist, and then you can talk about the 
law.” 

Beicham grunted. 

“ Have }^ou remembered yet,” continued Widgeon, 

what }ou were talking to Grace Unthorne about yester- 
day morning ? ” 

No,” said Bcacham stubbornly, ” I 'aven't. And 
I’m not likely to either.” 

W^idecon shrugged his shoulders. “ Still obstinate, 
eh ? ” lie mused. “ W’ell, you can take your own time 
about it, but I shall have it out of you sooner or later.” 
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" I wonder if I mij^ht ask him a question, Inspector ? ” 
It was the mild voice of Dr, Willing;. 

Bcacham turned towards him, and as Widgeon made 
no sign, Willing continued. 

“ Did you notice,” he asked Beacham, ” when Mr. 
Vining entered the lift, were Xlxt furlhtr gates of the lift 
open or shut ? ” 

Beacham eyed the doctor frowning, lie did not feel in 
the mood for answering any questions. 

“ Gawd knows ! ” he said. “ I’m fair fed up with the 
’ole business. ’Ow do yrm expect me to remember every 
hloominc thing that ’appened ? ” 

“ Try and remember,’’ suggested the doi tor. “ It’s 
an important point and may have a considerable bearing 
on the whole case, and incidentally on your . . . er 
. . . liberty.” 

Beacham eave a grudging consideration to the question 
that had bti 11 put to him. 

” I diinno,” he replied at length. “ I think the farther 
gates was open and then after ’e got in I shut ’em. But I 
ain’t sure. Wot’s the girae ? ” 

” When you sent the lift down,” continued the diictor, 
“ you’re sure that Mr. Vimng was standing up and not 
leaning up against the wall ? ” 

” SUnding up," grunted Beacham. 

“ Quite sure ? ” queried the doctor. 

“ Oh, Gawd, I dunno. I dunno nothink. I w.int to get 
out o’ this place. 1 bin 'ere a'! day. mo'=t hkely lust a day’s 
pay, and all 'cos I was talking to a gi:l. Ain't there no 
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justice in this country ? Wot's wrong in talking to a girl, 
I should like to know ! ” 

Beacham’s outburst was interrupted by the telephone 
bell. Widgeon picked up the receiver. 

“ Show her up,” he oru^ned. 

A moment later Grace Unthomc was shown into the 
room. She appeared to be “ all hot and bothered ” and 
very ill at ease. She started slightly on catching sight of 
Fred Beacham, but before she could open her mouth to 
speak, Widgeon motioned her to sit down in the chair 
beside his desk, and ordered Beicham to stand immedi- 
ately behind her. lie then seated himself at his desk and 
picked up his long black ruler. 

Now, you two,” he began. “ I want to know what 
the game is. You’d best be quite frank jx^ith me You, 
Grace Unlhorne, were with Colonel Robinson yesterday 
morning : you left him and walked to Hyde Park 'Pube 
Station and v'cre seen talking to Beacham. You spent 
about five minutes talking to him. All I want you to tell me 
is why you stopped and talked to him, and what passed 
between you.” 

For a moment neither Grace nor Beacham spoke. Grace 
attempted to look round and catch Beacham 's eye, but 
Widgeon interrupted her. 

“ Look at me, please, Miss Grace,” he said, “ and 
answer my question.” 

“ Me and him’s friends,” answered Grace shortly. 

” So you said before,” observed the inspector. 

Grace said nothing more. Widgeon then looked at 
Deacliam. 
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“ You spoke to Grace yesterday inominc;,” he said, 
“ Did you speak to her airain yestetday afternoon ? ” 

“ No,” replied Beacham with a frown. 

“ Did you see her ngain yestuday ajternoon at Hyde 
Park Tube Station ? ” asked the inspector sternly. “ Be 
Careful how you answer ! ” 

Beacham said nothing and looked down towards th; 
top of Grace’s red hat. 

“Why don’t jou answer?” cried Gnc^, quickly. 
“ What are you waiting for ? ” 

“ Quiet ! ” snapped the inspcctoi to Grace, and then 
to Beacham, “ did you see her yesterday afteinoon about 
tliree-tlurty ? ” 

“ I dunno,” muttered Beacham “ 1 . . 

This was too much for Grai'e She lumped up from 
her ch.iir . 

“ What do you mean, ‘ you d( ii’t know ? ' ” she 
exclaimed, “lou couldn't hive seen me yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“ D’yer mean to say yer didn't come to the 
station yt sterday aftCi 'oou ? ” cried Ik acham thoi oiiglily 
astonished. 

“ Of course I didn’t,” rett rted the girl “ W h.it are 
you talking about ? ” 

“Wch, I'm blowedt” Beacham half smiled. “Why, 
Inspector, ’ he said, “ there’s bin a misiiiidei'-tanding. I 
was tLnking I saw her \c>-terday afternoon ... I ’spose 
it was the red ’at wot done it I didn’t ’ave tune to notice 
her proper, you know. But it la. tin nd ’at . . . Well 
o’ couise that m ikcs all the ditiertnce ' ” 
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“ Now perhaps you’ll explain,” remarked Widj>eon. 

“ Well, it’s this way,” said Beacham. “ It’s quite rif!;ht 
that I was talking to Grace yesterday morning, and I 
noticed at the time that she was wearing a red ’at. Now 
in the afternoon I saw a girl in the station wearin’ a red 
’at, and I thinks to myself that’s Grace again.” 

“ But surely,” cut in Widgeon, “ you couldn’t have 
mistaken every girl with a red hat for Grace ! ” 

“ No, you see it was this way,” replied Bcachara, “ 1 
only saw ’er ’at, as she was disappearing down the stairs. 
I thought it a bit odd at the time, and wondered wot Grace 
was doing, going down them stairs. In fact, I was begin- 
ning to thiid< it wasn’t Grace, despite of the ’at, 'I’licn o’ 
course the gen’leman wot followed her down and then 
come up again and went into the lift»and was found 
inuidered, turned out to he Mr. Vinin’ : and I knew 
she was in ’is service, and so I thought it must have 
been Grace *\ot I saw.” 

“ Hold on a bit ! ” exclaimed Widgeon. What’s this 
you’re saving about a girl in a red hat going down some 
.stairs, and Mr. \'ining following her ? 'riiis is luw. Ju.st 
e.\pldin exactly what vou saw.” 

” Well, I’m telling ycr,” answered Beacham. " I’d just 
sent one of the lifts down, and naturally had my back to 
the entrance of the station, so that I didn’t sec nobody 
come in. When I did turn lound, 1 see a giil m a red ’at 
— whicli I thought to be Grace’s -disappearing down 
them stairs leading to flu spiral .staircase, wot passengers 
sometimes use when theie ain’t no lifts and they’re in a 
hurry. Fcdlowing her down them stairs— least ways going 
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down a little way behind *er— was a man. There weren’t 
nothing very extraordinary about that, *cept that I 
wondered w^ot Grace was doin’ going down them stairs. In 
fact I nearly nipped down after ’er — and then I didn't.” 

Beacham paused. Dr. Willing who was sitting by the 
window suddenly sneezed, and remarking that he was 
sitting in a draught, moved his chair nearer to the middle 
of th(‘ room. 

“ Go on,” said the inspector to Beacham. 

” Well, shortly after that, the gcn'leman who liad gone 
dowm the stairs comes up again and goes into the empty 
lift, w’hich I sends d(nvn. ^Vhcn ’e gels to the bottom ’e's 
discovered dead and it tiinU) out that he's Mr. Vining.” 

“ W'hy didn't you tell me this before r '’ demanded 
the inspector. 

” Well, it weren’t none o’ my business,” replied Beacham 
lamely. ” 'Sides, 1 wMsn’t going to say nothing that might 
'nrt Grace, ’cos, you see, I thought it w^as Grace I saw 
going down the .^Uiirs.” 

W'ldgeon grunted. Wliatcver finer feelings a man might 
have t<n\ards a woman, tliey shouldn’t take precedence of 
the la^v. The inspector made this plain to Beacham 
in no uncertain terms ; then, having lost over twenty- 
foura hours, he proceeded to make good this loss as best 
he could. 

You say,” he said to Beacham, “ that the man w’ho 
was follow iiig tins girl w hoever she was- -down the stairs 
came up again shortly afterwards ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Beacham. 

“ How Jo you know it was ilie same man ? 


1 ' 
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“ Well, I knew ’e was the same man, *cos I’d only 
just seen ’im the minute before. I ’appened to notice the 
broad brimmed ’at ’e was wearing. Besides there aren’t 
so many people about that time o’ day : ’tain’t as if there ’d 
been a crowd. I might ’a got confused then.” 

“ He came up the stairs and walked straight into the 
lift, eh ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did he speak to you ? ” 

” No 1 ” 

“ You say that some people, when they’re in a hurry, 
go down the Stairs in order to get to the great spiral stair- 
way instead of taking the lift. If this man went down the 
stairs and immediately came up again, he obviously wasn’t 
making for the spiral stairw'ay. Why elsc^should he ha\o 
gone down those stains ? ” 

Bcacham glanced at Grace before answering. 

“ None o’ that ! ” snapped out Widgeon. “ Answer my 
question.” 

” ’Orl right, ’orl right ! ” drawled Bearhani. ” ’S only 
delicacy on my part. If you must know why a man should 
go down them stairs, it would be to go to the gents’ 
lavatory. I can’t say straighter than that, can J ? ” 

” All right,” said Widgeon shortly. “ Did you see the 
lady in the red hat come up the stairs again ? ” 

“ No, I didn’t,” replied Fred. “ But that’s rot to say 
she didn’t come up again.” 

“ But if you thought it was Grace, you’d be looking 
out for her, w’ouldn’t yon ? ” suggested the inspector. 

“ Not specially, ’cos I only ’ad a vague idea it might 
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be Grace at first : it was only after I knew that it was Mr. 
Vining who had been following her — leastways I suppose 
he was following her— tint I really thought it was Grace, 
by hinference, as you might say.” 

“ This man who came into the station following the 
girl in the red hat — did you see him take a ticket at the 
booking office ? ” 

“ Can’t say as I did.” 

“ Did you see the girl take a ticket ? ” 

Beacham shi>ok his head. “ 1 had my back to the 
entrance I tell you at the time slic must’a’ come in.” 

I’here was a pause, while the inspector toyed with his 
black ruler Then he asked casually : 

” Did you happen to notice whether the man who 
cnteied the lift was carrying anything ? ” 

IhsKham thought for a moment, and shook his 
luad. 

“ .\ coat or a mn.kinlo«h for instance?” suggested 
\\ idgeon. 

‘‘ Oh a\c,” rejilied Beacham, ” now I come to think of 
it, ’e did have a mad nto h with him.” 

“ Was ho wealing it ? ” 

“ No,” answered Ikacham -.lowly, ” ’e was carrying it 
on ’is shviuldcr, I tlimk.” 

“ Wludi shouUci ? ” asked Beacham. 

” Now \ou got me. That’s more’n I can say.” 

“ Did \ou notiet whether the man who was following 
the girl downstaiis was cariying a maikintosli ? ” 

“ I don’t rcnHu.her. You don’t lecollco’ everythink 
you see, casual like, 'hides, ’e was going dotvnstairs and 
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I could only see part of him. I don't know where got 
the mackintosh from if ’e wasn’t carrying it. They don’t 
give *em away downstairs, you know.” 

The inspector noddel. Grace had been silent all the 
time that Widgeon had oeen putting his questions. She 
was feeling a certain amount of resentment because Fred 
Beacham had imagined that she might have had a hand 
in luring Vining to his death. As there was a pause, she 
looked up. 

“ Can I go now : ” she asked the inspector. 

Widgeon looked at her and a faint smile came into 
his face. 

** I suppose," he said, that as Beacham so unhesita- 
tingly accepts your statement that you were not at Hyde 
Park Station yesterday afternoon, Fm^ expected to do 
the same, eh ? " 

“ Fm not lyin’ * Fm not that sort,” protested Grace. 

You can 'jsk anybody . , 

“ Wh(jm, f(ir instance ? ” queried Widgeon. 

" I’m not hin' ! You b<»lie\e me, don't you, Fred ? ” 
She turned to Hcacham. 

She’s telliu’ tht' truth, straight she is, miller.” 
There was a note of real sincerity in the ticket collector’s 
voice. Perhaps the ticket collector liiinsidf realised it, for 
he checked himself and said no nioic. 

‘‘ You seem lo know Grace pretty well," observed 
Widgeon. 

Beacham hung his head. 

“ 1 do.” 

“ By the way,” w^nt on Widgeon hriglitly. “ Fve got 
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a note here /or you — from Grace, I believe, I was curious 
enough to read it.” 

He handed Bracham tlie envelope that he had taken 
from Pamela. Beacham read it and ciumpled it up in bis 
hand. 

“ Didn’t you know better than that, Grace ? ” he said 
to the girl. 

(Jraec's e\es filled with tears and she could liardly 
speak. 

You . . don’t know what it nicant for me,” she 
said licilf sobbing. 

“ I think I understand.” said Widgeon not unkindly 
to (Jiace ” It’s a pit\ that it’s all happened like this.” 

“ I was terribh afraid that it'd all come out in 
public,” went on (Jrace. It's b.ul enough as it 1 ... 1 
don't know^ what to do. I don't know wluit to do. I cnly 
knew yesterday morning. That was what we spoke 
about ...” 

She wept bitterly now. 

“ You’re a tine sort of chan,'’ sanl the inspectoi ^tcrnly 
to Beaiiiain, ” W'^hy can't \ou stick to \our wife, ’stead 
of messing about , . like this ? ” 

” You dunno my wile ^ ” c^<'laimed Beacham defiant!} ; 
tlica he checked hiinsch again and icniaincd silent. 

” (V»me Grace ” It was kindly Dr. Willing, who came 
lot ward and laid hks hands gentl} on Chace’s shoulder. 
“Conic. ]’l! take \ou Inane. Wc'll see this business 
through all right. You mustn't crj, ( tune ” 

He led lur gently to tlie di^or. BLacham followed them 
out slowl}. 
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As soon as they had gone the inspector picked u 
telephone on his desk His order was short and t 
point. 


§xn 

Inspector Widgeon had not pressed Grace Unthorne 
or Fred Beacham further details. Beacham’s evidence 
had shed a great light on the whole case ~ the light, in 
fact, that Widgeon had been seeking. That was enough, 
and there was no need to pursue inve^tigations that were 
as irrelevent as they might be painful. The fact that 
Grace Unthorne, an unmarried servant girl, had “ got 
into trouble with Fred Beacham, a married man, and 
was probably going to have a child by him, was siifBcient 
to c\p^ain a good many things. It explained, in particular, 
all the reticence that Grace and Fred had shown over 
tlicir conversation of the previous day. The poor girl 
had been terrified of what she called “ her shame being 
made public ; and it was this terror tliat had prompted 
her to send the incriminating note to Beacham. She had 
not known of liis detention at Scotland Yard, and was 
afraid of being seen with him m public agaip. She had 
therefore cast about for a friend on whom she could 
rel) to carry a message to him and had picked on Pamela 
Jackson, who had always been kind and sympathetic 
toward her. Pamfla had tal:cn the note to Hyilc Park 
Station, and finding that Bt.icham was not there had 
enquired his address from another ticket collector, a 
friend of his, w^ho had given her BeacJiam s old address 
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in ignorance of the fact that he had moved from there 
some weeks before. It was during her visit to his old 
address that Widgeon had come upon her. 

Widgeon liimsclf had never been inclined to suspect 
Grace of playing a leading part in the mystery of Laurence 
Vining’s death, and he was relieved that he could let her 
go. She had enough trouble of her own without being 
mixed up with a possible murder. The fact of the red 
hat, Widgeon put dow'n as either a coincidence or else 
the result of a fit'ndish plot to implicate an innocent girl. 
On the whole everything pointed to it b'^ing a coincidence. 

After hearing Ileachain’.s new evidence. Widgeon had 
more than an inkling of the manner in which Vining had 
met his death. But the imnic<liita reason foi it was by no 
means clear. As jet there was vcr\ little to go upon. He 
glanced through the reports oniv again. Jack Ransome, 
still at large. SuUinian sull at large. But they v'ere bound 
to be tracked before long. Widgeon had great faith in 
his minions. 

lie llien turned his attention to the little tin box con- 
taining the refuse ...id litter from the floor of the lift 
shaft. lie went through everything m the box twice over, 
and found notliing of the sh 'blest interest or bearing on 
the case. After Ih acham’s evidence however, this puzzled 
rather than disappointed him. 

The inspector then set himself to think. He thought 
very hard, and the more he thought, the easier he found 
it to visualise the scene as it mn.st h.ive been enacted on 
the previous afternoon at llj *' Park Tube Station, but 
the more diflicult it became for him to recognise the 
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faces of the actors, lie realised, more clearly than ever 
before, that he was up against something out of the 
common, some devilishly ingenious plot, planned with 
more than ordinary care and executed with consummate 
audacity. Slowly the light began to break. With no more 
to go upon than his investigations of the last twenty- four 
hours had revealed to him he not only pieced together 
the whole scene, but he filled in the faces of at least one 
of the actors It was a shot in the dark, and must be 
tested without delay. . . . 

While the Chief was thus meditating upon the prob- 
lem, in the peace and comfort of his room at head- 
quarters, his henchmen wxre busily at work not only in 
the hieli\\a\s and by-ways of London, %ut throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, 'rhe long arm of tlie 
Law was being exerted to its utmo&t, in search of the two 
w^anted nicn, Captain Jack Kansoine and Suleiman, the 
Malayan. Their names wore on < verybody’s lips : photu- 
graphs and descri))iH*PA of them ai)p(*anng in almost 
every newspaper in the (ountr). Still the} could not be 
found. 

It w^as now' eight ockok in the e\enirig on the day 
after Viiiing’s death, and along a street in the East End 
of London there sloj)ed the tired and haggard figure of 
a man. All day he had wandered, alone, fiiendless and 
hunted, scarcely daring even to buy fi;od for himself, foi 
fear of being discovered. I'he kind of experience he had 
had earlier in the da} with the men in the timlier y<ird, 
had been repeated again and again, always in tliat half- 
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jesting tone of the Englishman who refuses to believe 
that anything sensational can ever happen to him. Loafers 
and the like, with whom Suleiman could hardly help 
exchanging a word or two at street corners, had remarked 
on his likeness to the wanted man, and yet it had never 
entered the ht^ad of any one of them that they were 
actually standing face to face with the very man himself. 
Had Suleiman (^^ho incidentally had never read any of 
Poe’s tales) only realised it. his best hiding place was 
where everybody could see him. But quite excu‘-ably 
perhaps— he did not realise it : the fact that he had not 
\et been discovered, he regarded as little less than a 
miracle, and he felt mucli as Inspector Widgeon felt, 
only more acutely, that he was bound to be caught before 
long. It WciN onlv a matter of hours, perhaps only of 
minutes. 'Plus rcll(*ction, which had weighed on his 
mind all dav, had reduced him, by the evening, to a 
state verging on nervous cuilapse. He had never been 
runarkable lor his strength ot mind, and the strain of 
suspense had told upon him to such an extent that his 
tlioughtb were haidly coherent and he scarcely knew 
what he was doing. To reason with himself about his 
p(^sition, to work out a bensible plan, indeed to “ think 
straight ” at all —these tluags were quite beyond his 
present powers. He could only drag himself along aim- 
lessly anb woiuler vaguely when he would be caught up 
and whisked oil’ to some underground dungeon where he 
would be slowly toiturcJ to death I Su:h was the only 
fate he f'ould iinanne to be store for him. 

There is little ooubt that he would have continued to 
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wander about the streets all that night and all next day, 
and probably the day after that— indefinitely in fact, had 
not his own almost insane piecipilancy cut liis wanderings 
short. The end came in tUher an absurd way. It was just 
after eight o’clock, and he was walking slowly along a 
somewhat crowded thoroughfare, castine fuitive glances 
at the people who were passing, none of wliom were 
taking the least notice of him. Suddenly he became aware 
that someone was pointing at him from the other side ot 
the road. The someone in question was an old woman of 
immense proportions, who had been w'addling along the 
pavement accompanied by a young and rather vi lainovis- 
looking man ; she had apparently stoppe'd in the middle 
of the pavement and, at the moment when Suleiman 
caught .sight of her, she was undeiubtcdly pointing an 
umbrella in his direction. The man at her side looked 
round, also in Suleiman’s direction, and imniednitelv begai 
to run across the road towards him. This was enough fo 
the Malayan. It was the moment he liad be* n e*\pcctino, 
evei since he had crept out of his wooilen shcii ju A below 
Ilungtriord liridge. The game was up He saw the man 
coming towards him, and with one stifled yell ami almost 
blinded with lear, he took to his beds. In spite of the 
people on the pavement he made astonishing progress, 
lie had run more than seventy-fi\e yards (without bump- 
ing into more than three people and kruicking over one 
small boy) before the passt*rs-hy began to icalisc that a 
runaway lunatic was appatcntly in their midst. One or 
two men started to lollow him, ''houlini' and ''igiiallmg 
to others in front to stop him ! Pale as liis daik skin would 
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allow him to be, and foaming at the mouth, Suleiman 
sped on. lie had not the slightest idea where to make for, 
or what had happened to the man who he supposed was 
his original pursuer. (As a matter of fact this man had 
never had any idea of pursuing Suleiman : who or what 
he was pursuing, only he and the old w’onian with the 
umbrella knew). All Suleiman was aw'are of was that the 
whole street seemed to be natthing him and that it could 
only be & matter of .seconds In fore he was caught Sud- 
denly he cam.; upon a laisc and solid policeman in his 
path. Without a moment's tliought or hesitation he did 
probably the wisest thing he could have done. He threw 
himself almost hodiK into the arms of this somewhat 
astonished minion of the law*. 

Broadly speaking, there is no more calm and impassive 
class of the Community than the police. 'I'hey are of all 
people the best at keeping their heads in an emergency, 
and in common with the British aristocracy regard it 
as bad f.;tm to exhibit surprise even in the most surprising 
ciroumsianees. 1'here are however exceptional occasions, 
and this was undo, htedly one of them. This policeman 
could well be excused a little mild astonishment. 

“ Tl-lo,” he exclaimed, " 'Ul-Io, what’s the game ! ” 
The terrified Malayan co itinued to embrace him like 
a long-lost brotlier. 

“ Take me ! " he cried breathlessly in his jerky English 
“ Take mo ! Ytni look for me ! 1 lere we are ! ” 

Not without s('me dilh'xilty the iioliceman unwound 
Suleiman and put him down 's it w'erc, on his two feet. 
“ Now then,” he said, ” what’s the trouble, darkie?” 
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Suleiman stared at him with bead-like eyes, and wagged 
his head from side to side, still panting for breath. 

“ Take me ! he repeated. I am what you want ! ’’ 

“ The devil you are I *' answered the constable. “ And 
what should I be wanting with you ? ” 

You not know ? *' continued Suleiman in a high- 
pitched voice. “ E\cryb()dy look for me to-day. 1 am 
innocent, I swear ! ’ 

“Blimey! You don’t say -By gum! Youhe not 
Suleiman, the Mala\dn ! roared the policeman. 

The look of tenor returned to Suleiman s e\es. lie 
nodded weakly. 

“ You just come along o’ me, my lad ! ” orJticd the 
constable, and together the} marched ofl to the nearest 
police station, a small enmd ot people foHowing in then 
wake. The policeman could hardly retrain trom rctlectinc 
as he walked along, upon the evtraoi dinar} good luck 
that had dropped this mach-soughl-atler man into his 
arms. Already vis*ons of official congratulation and e\en 
of promotion began to float before him. The Malayan had 
lapsed into a moody stlence : Ins mam ftcling \mis pro- 
bably one of deep lelief 'rhe strain of evading disco\ei\ 
had suddenly been loo^^cd, and llie reaction that set in 
took the form of a dull and heavy moroseness. 

They reached the police station and the policeman 
issued the usual warning about any statement that 
Suleiman might feel inclined to make. Suleiman however 
refused to say, am thing and tlieie remained nothing for 
the policeman to do hut to teU phone immediate!} to the 
Yard and report hii captuie. 
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Widgeon was pleased with the news, though not quite 
so ecstatically as his subordinates might have expected. 
He ordered them to have Suleiman brought up to him 
without delay. 

In due course Suleiman arrived at the Yard, and after 
sundry’ precautions had been taken, he was ushered into 
Widgeon’s room. The inspector, who had been writing, 
put down Ids pen and took a good look at his visitor. He 
was not exactly an engaging spectacle ; his clotlies were 
dirty and torn, hI^ face was sweaty and haggard, his hands 
shook and feat stood in his eyes. W'idgeon motioned him 
into the chair at the side of his desk. Suleiman practically 
collaps'd into It. He seemed entiiely overcome, and it was 
not without considerable difficulty that Whdgcon got him 
to answci a few pieliminary questions. To a subsequent 
question asking him to give some account of his move- 
ment on the previous day. Ids only reply was a reference 
to Colonel Robinson 

“ Mister Robinson, he know. He know all.” 

And that was about all the inspector could get out of 
him. CkarU Col ncl Robi’i'-on must be summoned 
liefc're anv luithei iiitormation would be forthcoming. 
Widgeon thc’fofore dispatel ^d a man forthwith to fetch 
the Colonel, and in the i ’cantinie he gave orders for 
Suleiman to he cleaned and fed He then returned to his 
writing. 

I'hrcc-quartcis of an hour l.ner, that is to say at 
about 10.30 that night, Colonel Robinson entered the 
inspector s room. 

“ Hood evening. Colonel, said Widgeon. “ I’m sorry 
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to disturb you so late in the evening, but for the moment 
we don’t seem able to get on without you. You’ve no 
doubt heard that Mr. Vining’s Malayan servant has been 
at large for some time , . . ? ” 

“ Well, I’m afraid I don’t know where he is,” replied 
Robinson stiffly. 

“ lie’s in the next room, and I gather that he’d like to 
see you.” 

The Colonel gave a slight start, and his attitiu'i' at 
once became more friendly and deferential. 

“ Really ? That’s, smart woik. Inspector. I’ll just step 
along and see him now, if I may.” 

‘‘ One moment,” said \Vidgeon, raising hir. liii'ul, 
“ perhaps it would be belter for us to have a little ta.h 
before we see Suleiman. We must be f«ank with t.Kh 
other about this matter. Colonel.” 

The inspector eyed his man steadily. 

" Certainlv,” agreed the Colonel. 

” A little franker pcrlmps than you have been with me 
up to now,” went on Widgeon. 

The C'oloncl was silent. Widgeon was anxious to clear 
up ceitain points in lonnection with Suleiman’s visit to 
Colonel Robinson on the previous morning and an 
excellent way of doing so had now presented it.-.cH 'riie 
Colonel, not having seen .Suleiman since he had been 
taken by the police, htd no kmwvlcdge of what the 
Malayan had told the author.tita. The Colonel mu-.t 
tlicrtfore walk warily, and W’ldgcon knew it, and in- 
tended to make the most of this knowledge. The fict 
that Suleiirian had in fact disclosed nothing need not be 
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mentioned ;• in fact the opposite impression must be 
conveyed. At tlie same time Widgeon had no intention 
of antagonising the Colonel : more information would be 
forthcoming if he made things as easy as possible for him. 

“ Of course I quite realise,” went on the Inspector, 
“ that you have not thought it worth while to mention 
certain matters which you have regarded as irrelevant, 
and indeed tliey may still be so. On the other hand, with 
the fuller iujormatmt which I note possess, it would perhaps 
be better for vou to give me your version m its entirety 
and allow me to judge of its irrelevency or otherwise.” 

“ Well . . . I . . .” the Colonel hesitattd. He appre- 
ciated the delicacy of his own position and began to 
weaken. Widgeon inimoUately followed up his advantage. 

“ 1 assure you it would be better,” he said, ” to give 
me your .side of the story, keeping back nothing.” 

The Colonel nodded. 

“ 1 understand,” he muttered. “ Well, I’ll be perfectly 
frank with you. You are quite right in thinking that I 
d'dn’t speak about certain matters because they w’ere and 
.still are irrelevant *^0 this case. I’o a certain extent I 
myself am in the dark. But Suleiman will no doubt 
c.splain, it he has not already done so. I must back a 
long Wen, if you are to understand the whol." -'tory. As 
I told you, I ha'e rather a particular fondness it)r young 
Jack Ransome, and when I heard that Vining w'as pro- 
posing to cut him out of his will 1 thought I might 
usefully intertene on the young m.i' ’s behalf; so I went 
to .see Vining. That was on Monday morning last. My 
intetview with him was unsi ccessful. On the following 
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morning, that is to say yesterday, I received an urgent 
message from Mrs. Bateman saying that Vining had 
actually taken the decision to cut Jack o(F, and had told 
the boy so. Now here is where 1 must go back a bit. 
Nearly thirty years ago, when I was a young man in iny 
twenties, I was living at my father’s house in the suburbs 
of Singapore. I knew Vining from my Cambridge days, 
and w^hen I heard he was coming out that way, on some 
world tour or other that he was doing, T naturally in- 
vited him to stay with us, and he accepted the invitation. 
T had always known him to be rather an unusual sort of 
a fellow— ver\ clever and all that, and particularly 
interested in antiquities; even in those earh da\s he 
posed as, and no doubt w’as, a bit of an expcit on the 
habits and cristorns of eastern peoples, tlieir folk-h^rc 
and their religions. At Cambridge he used to be a keen 
member of the AmuIic Society. But }ou muslirt think 
from this that Vininij was just the oruinary soit of book- 
worm. He was certainl\ what they call in these davs an 
intellectual,'’ but he was also very niucli the man of 
action. His e\])loils at Cambridge used to be the talk oi 
the day. He did the maddest things. I daresay jou may 
have heard ot the occasifin w’hen the Mayor and town 
council of Cambridge all turned out to welcome an 
important Zulu potentate : he was met at the station and 
conducted in state to the Giiildliall, wliere an imposing 
ceremony took plate, followed by a magnificent banquet, 
to whicli all the lug wigs came, including the Vite- 
Chantellor ol the HTu\ers}ty. Then he was taken round 
the Colleges ; the master ol 'i'rinity gave him tea, and 
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afterwards he was conducted hack to the station, where 
a special train wa'» waiting for him and a huge crowd had 
collected to see him oft. lie actually sent an autograph 
letter and a handsome gift to the Major, bv way of 
thanking Iiim for his hospitality. Well, it was all a hoax. 
The fellow wasn't a Zulu potentate at all, but to this day 
verv tew people know actinllv w^ho he wms. I’m one of 
the few^ people, because I happened to take a hand m 
organising the show. That potentate was Laurence 
Vining. lie acted llic par*^ to perfection, and never once 
during the whole time did lie show anv sign of his nerve 
failing him. In fact, he didn’t seem to have any nerves 
at all. 

“ 'I’hat wa^ onK one of his exploits. There were count- 
less others 1 could ttdl jou about. Hut that one’s enough 
to show joii the sort of man he W’as. You’d onlj got to 
throw clown a challenge tv/ him, and provided it was 
suflicMcntlv daiing and worth while, he’d lake it up at 
once, an 1 kl the thing through. In a way he didn't know 
what feai meant or shanu* for that matter. x\nything 
like Fivereucc was alien to his nature. 

“ Weil, as I sa\, he came out to stay with us at our 
place in Singapore He as irnmei'Sely interested in 
his tup, and w.s for ever tnirslirig for inlormation about 
the local tribes, their traditions, legends, superstitions 
and so fortli. And anveme who knows anjthing about 
the Malay people knows that they piovixle very fruitful 
ground tor the rc.^t-aicli student anu antiquarian. To cut 
a long toij ‘-lioit, It luppci. i! one e\ening that wc were 
discussing the tiaditioiial altitude of the Malajans 
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towards their Kings or Sultans: it’s a very remarkable 
attitude. They carry the divine right theory to much 
greater lengths than we’ve ever carried it to in our western 
civilisation, even if you g » back to Roman times. The 
Malayan Sultan is a god on eaiih, and his person is the 
holiest object which a Malayan can conceive of. Not only 
is the Sultan’s person sacred but the sanctity of his body 
is believed to communicate itself to his Re'galia, and to 
slay those who break the Royal Tatoos. In fact it is a 
well established belief in Malay that anyone who seri- 
ously offends the Royal Person, or who touches even for 
a moment or imitates even with tin Sultan's permission 
the chief objects of the Regalia will be struck dead — 
Kena daulat, as they call it. 

“ The Regalia usually consist among other things of 
two drums, which must never be beaten : silver trumpeLs, 
which must never be sounded : and the royal kris or 
dagger, which must never be handled. These objects 
were kept by the Sultan himself, and were carefully 
stored in a galvaitiscd iron box or cupboard, which 
stood on wooden props about three feet from the 
ground, in the middle of the lawm at his Majesty’s 
garden residence .it ll.mdar Maharani. 'I'he weirdest 
stories were told about them. For e.\ample whenever 
‘ beads of perspiration ’ stood on the silver trumpets, 
it was a sure sign that a member of the royal family 
was about to die. v)r again, when a Chinaman who 
was engaged in rethatctiing the little roof w'hich covered 
the Regalia, happened accidentally to tread on one of 
the wooden bands Cuiitaining one of the drums, he 
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shortly afterwards swelled up to an enormous size and 
died. 

“ All this talk interested Vining, but because he was a 
young man, the mere knowledge of these things was not 
enough for him : he w'anted to see for himself, he wanted 
to look with his own eyes on the Regalia, and to handle 
the tilings which must not be handled. His interest was 
particularly aroused by the Royal kris. The description 
of it that one of the company gave that evening was 
certainly alluring. I shall never forget the scene, and the 
conversation that took place. Jt was quite dark, and we 
were all sitting in a covered-in veranda ; the stars were 
magnificent, and the peace of the night was 1-vroken only 
now and again by the shrill note of a bird, rather like our 
corncraki'. We had fallen into rather a serious mood, 
talking about all the legends and age long traditions ; and 
a fcllovi named Benson, who was British adviser to the 
Sultan, was describing the beauty of the Royal kris. I 
can almtist repeat his words now, they made such an 
impression on my mind — indeed on all our minds, 

“ ‘ A straight bl.i 'e it has,’ he said, ‘ of one piece, which 
fits spontaneously into the haft. 'Fhe gioovcs, called 
rCtah mayat, start from the 1 asc of the blade : the damask 
called pamur janji appears lalf-way up, and the damask 
abf IS there parallel with the edge, and where the damask 
ends, the steel is white. No ordinary metal is the ateel : 
it is what was left over after making the bolt of the God’s 
Ka'abah at Mecca. It had been forgtd by the son of God’s 
prophet, Adam, smelted in t' f palms of his hand, fashiojMj^t 
with the end oJ Ins fingers, and coloured with the jliice 
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of flowers in a Chinese furnace. Its deadly quilities came 
down to it from the sky, and if it is cleaned at the source 
of a river, the fish at the embouchure come floating up 
dead. It is the dagger Hangin Cinga^ the King’s Dagger, 
on which the solemn oatu is sworn : at His command 
It fights of i^sdf, and by a noise expresses an unwilling- 
ness to be sheathed and shews itself pleased when drawn.’ 

“ We all remained silent for a while after he had spoken, 
and then the talk drifted into other channels. But Vining 
didn’t join in the talk any more that evening, lie had 
been immensely impressed by all he had heard and I 
could sec that he was thinking hard. 

After everyone had gone and just he and I wore left 
in the room, he told me that he wanted to see this dagger. 
At first I didn’t take him seriously : he knfw as well as I 
did that one lias to respect local customs, and that joii 
can’t just eo into places and see things, as you can in 
London museums But I soon saw that he was serious, 
and that he meant to get at those regain and particuLirly 
at the hu. I did eierything I could to dissuade him. 
But he wouldn’t hsten. He wanted my help, 1 refused. 
He tlien said that he’d do it on his own, 

“ It was just about this time that he'd taken on Suleiman, 
who was then a boy of fourteen or fifteen. But what part 
Sulcmian played in the atfair of the Regalia 1 ne\er knew. 
I ratlier suspect now^ that lie played no part at all, and 
that Vining managed the whole thing on his own.” 

Colonel Robinson paused in his nanatiee and lighted 
a cigarette. Then he turned a little in his dmr, and 
went on. 
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“ A day or two after the conversation I’ve told you 
about, Vining announced that he was going up-country. 
No more had been said about the Regalia or the famous 
kris, and I hoped the matter had passed out of his mind. 
As it turned out I was wrong. He left Singapore taking 
only Suleiman with him, and w^ent straight up to Bandar 
Maharani, where the Sultan had lus garden residence. I 
don’t know the details of what took place up there, but 
in less than a week he had returned to Singapoie, and 
you can iinajne my astonishment and alarm, w^hen one 
evening when Vining and f were alone, he casually pro- 
duced the royal kri^ and shew edit to me ! He had actually 
stolen it from the Sultan \s garden and no one was as vet 
any the wiser, I spok(‘ just now of my alarm : as a matter 
of fact I was horrified at what he had done. I knew that 
it it were once known wiio the tliief was his life would 
not be worth a snap of the lingers. For these Malayan 
fellow's would have no mercy, and what was more they 
had interniiiiable memories. Even it the thief w'asn’t dis- 
covered ^t^light aw^ay they’d never forget the deaJlj 
iriMilt otlercd to ti.elr Sultan and if at any time in the 
tuluje the identity of the thief became known, no matter 
who he was oi where he mL^ft be, thev’d track him dowm 
and there would be an end of him. 

< )f course the theft was bound to be discovered almost 
immediately, and J used every form of persuasion 1 could 
think of to get Vining to leave the country, but he retu^cd 
to budge. He said he wanted to stay and see the fun! 
Meanvdiilc lie had a small ca. made, with a lalse bottom : 
and in this he hid the kris. 
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“ Then the storm bilrst. I daresay you mayliave heard 
its reverberations in the Press at home. The whole place 
seethed with excitement : special native decrees were 
issued, special prayers were offered in all the temples, 
the military were called out to keep the mob from rioting. 
In fact the place became almost uninhabitable. And 
through it all Vining remained. 

“ Well, I needn’t trouble you with the rest of the details. 
In spite of all the efforts that were made, the thief was 
not discovered, and he remains undiscovered to this day. 
Eventually Vining brought the kris home, and kept it 
locked up in a comer cupboard in his study ! Even that 
was a mad thing to do, for 1 think, he realised as well as 
I did that it would be the worse for him if it ever got 
about that he was in possession of theifamous Bandar 
krii. Still, the passion of the collector was always vc'rj 
great in him, and I know that he must have regarded it as 
the most valuable and remarkable thing in his whole 
collection : and it has remained m that cupboard all tho-,e 
years, apparently until yesterday, when it came out and 
took its terrible icvenge. So f ir as I know, no one besides 
myself has even been let into the secret.” 

The Colonel took several puffs at his cigarette before 
resuming. 

“ That’s the story of tlie Bandar kris. And now I come 
back to what took place yesterday. As I said, I had a 
message in the morning from Mrs. Bateman. I wanted to 
do much as I could for Jack : my interview with Vining 
had proved unsuccessful, and sooner than just stand by 
and see Jack’s chances wrecked, I . . . well I confess I 
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thought I’d try to bring what pressure I could to make 
Vining see reason. There was not a moment to lose. I 
sent at once for Suleiman. As soon as he arrived, I assumed 
a very stern and impressive air. I asked him if he remem- 
bered the theft of the Bandar hit. That startled him. 
Being a Malayan he had taken the matter very much to 
heart at the time and though I firmly believe (though I 
do not know for certain) that he did not have a hand in 
the theft itself, yet I can scarcely think that he has 
remained in ignorance all these yeans of the whereabouts 
of that kris. No, I do not think it was ignorance, but 
fear, amounting in his case to a deadly terror, that has 
kept his mouth shut. 

“ Well, I played on his feelings and on his fear, in order 
to gain my purpose. My plan was that Suleiman should 
get hold of the his and bring it to me, and that I, being 
in possession of it, should inform Vining that unless he 
altered his decision about Jack, 1 should publish to the 
world the fact that he, Vining, had stolen the famous 
Bandar kris. It would not have been difficult to work 
up a newspaper stunt about such a thing. The theft had 
had considerable Press publicity at the time, and it would 
startle the public mind to know that the thief — discovered 
after all these years -was one of us well-known public 
men. 1 don’t try to defend my proposed action ; I know 
it was a . . . well, an immoral sort of thing to do. If you 
like, it was a cad’s trick. But I had my reasons. I hoped 
that my possession of the famous kris would be suffi- 
cient, and that the mere threat of publicity W'ould have 
caused Vining to change his mind. Perhaps that waa an 
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optimistic view. Anyway T wanted to get hold of the 
kris as a first step. Then I would see. I succeeded easily 
enough in impressing Suleiman. I told him that the where- 
abouts of the Sultan's kris, which had lain hid all these 
years in Vining’s study, h..d recently been revealed and 
that the avengers of tlie theft were at hand ; I said that 
they knew of his presence with Vining w’hcn the theft 
had been committed, and that he— as well as Vining — 
was marked down for a terrible vengeance. Sileinvan is 
a simple-mindetl fellow, and swallow’ed the itory : all the 
same it gave him bad indigestion ; he swore that he wms 
innocent and begged me to protect him. I’his w^as exactly 
the opportunity for which I was waiting. I told him what 
a dangerous and difficult task it would be for me to shield 
him, and that in all probability tlie only sure wa\ he 
could save himself from the wratli of the Avcng(rs 
would bt for him to kill Vining : that act would, in some 
measure at any rate, appease Vining's enemies and would 
doubtless / edound his (Suleiman's) credit . on the otiicv 
hand it would be awkward for him, as far as the English 
law w\as concerned, if he was discovered, 'rimt side of it 
he readily understood ! \s a coinprc>misc, therefore, we 
agreed that he would take the first opportunity of getting 
hold of the krh, and w^ould bring it straight to me. I 
told him that I would then be able to disjiosc of it, and 
that I would keep him out of any trouble. 

“ 1 could see that by the time 1 hid finished talking 
to him he was almost overcome with the fear of what 
might hapi>eii to him if once llic kns was discovered in 
his masters house. And he dej*aUed lull of this tear, and 
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full of detAmination also to carry my instructions 
through.’* 

There was another pause in the Colonel’s narrative. 
Then he became very solemn. lie leant forward and spoke 
slowly : 

“ Before I finish, Inspector, I just want to add this : 
my action may not have been a very laudable one in itself, 
but it was taken solely m the interests of someone else, 
in the intcrc’^ts I mean of Jack Ransonie. And I swear 
to you solemnly that Suleiman had no other mandate 
irom me than to bring me the kris : he had no mandate 
from me to kill Vining. That is the truth. What happened 
to him after he left me, I do not know, nor have I any 
idea w h\ he disappeared. Those matters he can doubtless 
explain himself. But I have told you m\ side of the story 
and I have told 3 ’ou the whole tiiith, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

The Colonel leant back in his chair, and for some 
moments neither of the two men spoke. Then Widgeon 
broke the silence. 

“ Before we have hileiman in,” he said, “ there is just 
one question 1 would like to ask you. You say you did 
all this solcK in the interests of Captain Ransome. To go 
to such lengths you must ha\e — well, a peculiar rffection 
for him.” 

“ 1 have,” replied the Colonel. 

” But what is he to you ? ” 

The Colonel didn't answer for a moment. Then he 
said (juite simply : 

“ He is my j>on.” 

K 
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The Colonel lit another cigarette. 

“ It’s getting a bit late,” he observed. 

The little hand of the official clock in Widgeon’s room 
pointed to eleven. 

“ We woik all hours of the day and night here,” replied 
Widgeon. ” I sleep here sometimes. ... So young Jack 
Ransome’s your son, eh ? I should like to hear more about 
that.” 

“ Well, it won’t take long to tell vou. We’re speaking 
within the four walls of this room, Inspector ? ” 

Widgeon nodded. 

“ Before you stait,” he said, “ have y«u anv knowledre 
of his present v, hereabouts ? ” 

“ None,” replied the Colonel solemnly. “ I havi* no 
idea at all where he In or why ht has not shown up But 
I’ll swear to this— that he’s absolutely mno« nt of this 
crime, if crime it be. He’d be incapable of such a flung. 
Inspector i ” 

“ I hope so t>incercl> ,” responded Widgeon cautiously. 

The Colonel resumed. 

“ It all happened vears ago now?,” he said in a some- 
what monotonous voice, “and I’ve tried to forget. No 
use crying over spilt milk. When I told you that I was 
living at my father’s house in Singapore, I didn’t tfll 
you that my young wife was out there with me as well. 
Perhaps I oughtn’t to have taken her there She had 
lived in London all her life, and loved everything that 
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London hacf to offer her — society, theatres, books, 
music, the opera — all the things that go to make up a 
civilised life. Then she married me and I took her out 
East almost immediately. What a change for her I There 
was society of a kind in Singapore, but not the free and 
easy intelligent sort that she’d been accustomed to. It 
was stiff and uninteresting. But such as it was, she stood 
it for a year. I had still another two years out there 
before I could take hei home, and I saw how bored she 
was getting. What could I do ? It worried me no end . . . 
then her baby c.ime, and I thought at any rate that that 
would give her an interest in life. She was desperately 
ill having it. It was touch and go, but she just managed 
to pull tlirough. At first the infant occupied all her time, 
and she adored looking after it. 'Then somehow or other 
(I’m covering the ciound quickly, Inspector: compress- 
ing months into minutes as it weie) the old boredom 
began to treep back. I could sec it coming, but was 
poweih'’s to prevent it. I don’t know much about women; 
always steered clear of them as much as I could. I s’pose 
it IS not much fun incssir>g about with a baby all day 
long even if it’s vour own. Anyway you’d want a change 
occasionally • and that’s just what Dorothy couldn’t get. 
Day in and dav out with the baby. You can imagme what 
life must have been like m a God-forsaken place like 
Singapoit. I was getting dtvilish worried, I tell you. 

“ 'J’hcn Viniiig tame. I was dclighud. I insisted that 
he should come and stay with us. Doiothy had never met 
him : he was somebody new ind you can imagme how 
we longed for. new faces. He had an atmosphere of his 
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own — an atmosphere of intelligence, humour and wit: 
he could talk brilliantly when he wanted to ; he had read 
all the latest books, knew almost everything worth know- 
ing, and could play any instrument from the organ to 
the ukelele. In fact he was a godsend to the dull and 
rather suburban life that went on in our household. I 
never thought he’d stand it, and was at once surprised 
and delighted when he stayed on week after week. I 
couldn’t think what there was to attract him. Naturally 
he and Dorothy saw a great deal of one another. I had to 
work and they were left alone every day. l^sed to go 
riding together, and all that. 

“ Well, the inevilahle liappened. It was shortly after the 
Regalia affair. I came home as usual one evenine and 
found a note waiting ior me from Ddt'othy. Sht’d uonc 
off with N'ining and taken the baby with her. ... I 
remember tming up to my fathet’s room, with the note 
crumpled up in m) hand. He was an invalid and had 
taken to his bed for some weeks past. He asked where 
the other two were, and said that Dorothj hadn’t read 
to him, as usual, that afternoon. I hadn’t the heart to 
tell him then. 1 invented some tale or other and kept it 
up as be.st I could for over a week. Then the old man got 
suspicious, and of cour.se the whole thing came out as it 
was bound to. It broke his heart, lie lingered on, a hope- 
less invalid, for about ten weeks. You can imagine what 
that period must have been like for me. Then m) lather 
died. 1 couldn’t stick being out there on my own, with 
all flip associations of the place haunting me. My firm 
were very good and all that. They oflei*-‘d me another 
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job in China.*But I wanted to get clean away from every- 
thing associated witli Dorothy— even from the firm I was 
working with when she was with me. I heard that there 
was a war on in South Africa, so I booked my passage 
home in order to join up. I got a ship from Rangoon. 

“ Then a strange thing happened. The first port of 
call on the way home was Colombo. We got there early 
one morning and were due to leave the same evening. 
The new passengers came on in the afternoon. I had just 
had my tea and w'as strolling on the deck when I came 
face to face with Vining. Imagine my feelings. Here was 
I desperately anxious to gel away from everj'thing con- 
nected with my past life -everything connected with 
Dorothy and tven the baby. I never cared for babies 
much. And then this happens. On a boat, mark you, 
where the only way of getting free was to jump overboard. 
I don't quite know' what happened. I know I had just 
one impulse, and that was to knock him as hard and 
clean as I could between the eyes. But I never did it. 
Somehow or other he managed to convey to me that 
Dorothy was dead. b»ie had died of pneumonia two weeks 
before. That fact didn’t exactly bring us together ; but 1 
felt I could just tolerate his pnsence on board, and that was 
about all. ’I'he ch'ld he had v.ithhiin,inchargeof mayah. 
“ What was I to do ? I wanted to cut myself from all 
that had gone before, e\en from the child . . . and yet 
... it was iny child, you know. It seemed hard. I de- 
cided to tackle Vining. After our first meeting we had not 
spoken, and had done our 1. Nt to avoid one anothei — 
though with not mueii success. I awaited my opportunity. 
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It came soon enough, one evening after dinner. He was 
alone on deck. 1 approached him, and I saw his features 
stiffen : he probably thought I was going to strike him. 
I asked him what he proposed to do with the boy. He 
said that he was interested in him and was going to adopt 
him. I observed that he \\as my son. He admitted that 
right enough, but said it had been Dorothy’s dying wish 
that the boy should never be returned to me, and that 
consequently he, Vining.v as not intending to hand him own 
over. I don’t think I’ve ever been so cruelly hit in my 
life. I was too upset to say anything, and I think Vining 
was touched, in his queer way, at my distress. He said he 
would always be kind to the lad and that I might see hint 
occasionally, if I wanted to. Just think of that : the man 
had stolen my wife, had let her die, profiably through his 
gross negligence and selfishness, and was now inlorming 
me that he would petmit me to see my own son occasion- 
ally ! . . . However, I saw' the position was hopeless and 
1 had to make the best of it. All of a sudden I became 
desperately anxious not to lose touch with the boy : I 
wanted to watch him grow up and to follow his career. 
I know the law might have helped me ; but somehow 
I hadn’t the heart -or perhaps the cash— to face all 
that a law-suit would have entailed. I’owards the end 
of the voyage I had an idea. I might keep in touch 
through the child’s nurse 1 It would be better than 
nothing. I told Vining that I knew of a good nurse 
for the boy. ... At first he susoected mj intentions. 
I then pointed out to him that if the truth were to get 
about, things might be unpleasant lor hini. He saw the 
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force of this, and on my promising to keep quiet about my 
relation with the child, he undertook to get rid of the 
ayah and to engage a nurse of my choice as soon as we 
got back to England. So then wc landed. I wired to a 
friend of mine, who was a sort of village Squire, and 
asked him to choose a good, sensible girl to look after 
the L.iby of a widowed friend. He chose the future Mrs. 
Bateman. I arranged to meet her at the station, when she 
^ame up to London, and I told her to be sure and let me 
know if ever ilicrc was any trouble coming Jack's way. I 
wrapped it up a bit, of course, but I made it pretty plain 
that 1 was con^uierably interested in the child. . . . 
Vining gave him the name of U«uisome. I didn't mind 
much : it was a better name th.in Vining ! 

“ You can guess the rest. I didn’t see much of Vining 
at any time after that, thank (Jod ! but I’ve seen a good 
bit of Jaik on and off, when I’ve been in England. Mrs. 
Bateman’s been a brick all through. Suleiman I hardly 
ever saw : but when I did he had a very healthy respect 
for me. I’hat’s the outline of the whole story.” 

The Colonel ceased. On the whole Life had not treated 
him too kindly, but he had not broken faith. He had faced 
up to things like a man, in the almost instinctive belief that 
life was worth living, though sometimes he had his doubts. 

Widgeon, who had listened to the story in silence, 
felt no doubt at all m his mind that it was all true and that 
the Colonel was not keeping an}thing back. It remained 
to sec what Suleiman himself could add to it. 

The Malayan was accordingly sent for, Colonel 
Robinson remaining in the room at Widgeon’s request. 
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Suleiman certainly looked cleaner, though ft was obvious 
that he was still very tired and overwrought. He sat 
down in the chair beside Widgeon’s desk. 

“ Colonel Robinson has been telling me of his talk 
with you yesterday, when you went to his house,” began 
the Inspector, speaking slowly and distinctly. ‘‘ You 
understand me ? ” 

Suleiman nodded, and threw a frighttned glance at 
the Colonel. 

“ You left Colonel Robinson’s house at about a quarter 
past three I think. Is that correct ? ” 

Suleiman nodded again. 

“ Now I want you to tell me where you went and what 
you did,” said Widgeon, “ after leaving Colonel 
Robinson’s house.” 

Suleiman looked from one man to the other, obviously 
uncertain of his ground. 

The Colonel reassured him : 

“ Don’t be afraid, Suleiman,” he said. ” We are your 
friends. I have explained fully to Inspector W'idgeon 
here the pail I have played. 1 told him that I asked you 
to get the Sultan’s his from Mr. Vining. Just tell us what 
you did, and w'hy you ran aw'ay ... for I suppose you 
did run away ? ” 

'I’licse words were encouraging for Suleiman. lie had 
been wanting to get the whole business off his chest for 
the past twenty-four hours, but up to now he had been 
afraid to speak. Now he seized his opportunity, and the 
words poured out (<f his mouth in such volume that it was 
not easy for the other two to understand him at first, llis 
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command of the English language was not great at the 
best of times : he could be fluent, but his words were 
never verv distinct. In his present nervous condition, 
the indistinct words seemed to tumble over one another, 
and several times Widgeon had to ask the excited East- 
erner to pause for breath before going on. 

The gist of Suleiman’s story, in a few words, was that 
on leaving Colonel Robinson’s liouse, he had w'^alkcd 
along Knightsbridec as far as Hyde Park Tube Station. 
During bis w.ilk he had naturally been thinking of what 
Colonel Robinson had said to him, and turning over m 
his mind the mission he was to perform. He had been 
thoroughly liight‘'ned by the Colonel and his nerves 
were in a pretty jumpy state. he was nearing the 
station he had suddenly caught sight of his master in the 
dist.ince. It was a shock to him. Ik hardly had time to 
reason why it was a shock. His one thought was to avoid 
the necessity of awkward cxplariations. Being just in front 
of the station when he .saw Vining, he rushed to the 
nearest hiding-place he could see. It was the telephone 
box in the exit ]xis .ge of the station. I’hcre he remained 
lor about fivt minutes. Then he emerged, and took a bus 
to Leicester Stjuare, and thence the tube to Hampstead. 
On reaching home, be wei.t straight to Vinino’s study. 
He found that the cupboard containing the famous kris 
was locked. With the aid of a penknite he managed to 
open it, onlj to find, in classic phrase {though it was not 
Suleiman’s'), that tlic cupboard w.' bare. The Bandar 
kris had gone. 

Suleiman tJicn retired to lus i(>om, not knowing what 
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to do. It was then half-past four. A.t six o’cltck the even- 
ing paper was delivered at the house, containing the 
announcement of Vining’s death, and the description 
of the curiously worked dagger. 

There could be no doubt about it. The Great Avengers 
had started on their work. Vining had been laid low . He, 
Suleiman, would be the next victim ! Panic schcd him. 
Without a moment’s thought or hesitation, he decided 
to abscond. Discarding his native dress, he threw liimself 
into less conspicuous clothing and fled from the house, 
liis departure was so sudden, so stealthy and so quiet 
that it w’as unnoticed by the other ser\’anls. 

Suleiman then described how he had wandered about 
the previous night in the vicinity of the river, and how 
ultimately he had come across an undicupied wooden 
shed in which he had spent thi* nieht. Then followed a 
day of more wandering, a terrible day spent in avoiding 
— what? Suleiman himself haidly hnew. He felt that 
some terrible fate’ was hanging over him, and would 
surely overtake him if once he emerged : as long as he 
remained “ lost to the world ” he was safe : but once he 
was recognised, then it would be all up. And so he had 
spent a day of agony. The appearance of his photograph 
in all the papers had seemed to him in some vague way 
all part of the plot of which he was to be the victim. Ills 
mind was too muddled and his fibre too strained for him 
to reason about the situation in a logical way. His mast(*r 
had been sought out and killed : in the same way he 
would be sought out and killed. 'Phat was all he was 
capable of realising. That had been his ^all-pervading 
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thought duritig the whole of that terrible day. In the end 
his nerves had played him false. He had been trapped as 
it were, into pi\ing himself up, and there he was. 

As there had been no doubting the Colonel’s sincerity, 
so, Widgeon felt, there was no doubting this wretched 
man’s sincerity. lie was even itill under the impression 
that the terrible Avenger would have him, and when the 
time came to leave Scotland Yard, he would only do so 
on the condition that he could go home with the Colonel 
and sleep at his house. 

After their departure, Widgeon paced up and dovrn 
his room for s line nionients, whistling softly to himself. 
His culL'agues alw.i3s said that when Widgeon whistled 
softl) things were nearing a conclusion. 

Suddenly the telephone bell rang. Widgeon picked up 
the receivei. 

“ Hullo . . . ? ” 

“ Hullo," said a voice the other end. " Is that Inspector 
Widgeon?” 

” ’Ves.” 

“ Jack Ransome speaking, ln''pectoi.” 


§ XIV 

Pamela Jackson was tired out when she reached home 
after her unfortunate meeting witfi Inspector Widgeon 
near Endell Street. She lived in a sm.ill house in Hamp- 
stc id with her mother, of whom she was very fond. The 
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last two days had been a very trying time fc/r them both. 
The shock of Vining’s death had been bad enough : but 
the subsequent disappearance of Jack Ransome had 
naturally given rise to l^orrid suspicions which they were 
only too anxious to dispel. But it was impossible to 
dispel them so long as Jack lay hid. If only he would come 
back ! Pamela’s mother was genuinely ft>nd ot the young 
man, and though she was much too wise to mention it, 
she secretly hoped that he and Pamela would make a 
match. 

Pamela had not thought it necessary to tell her mother 
that she had lunched with Jack on the previous day, still 
less that he had proposed to her and that she had declined. 
Her mother s suspicions about Jack were therefore vague 
and formless. Pamela, on the olhei hand, had ideas of 
her own, one of which was that Jack was entirely innocent 
of any connection with her late employer’s death : and 
to this idea she clung and would continue to cling m spile 
of his diftappearance, however long it might last. 

The tw j women spent a gloom\ evening together, and 
retired early to bed. Pamela s nerves were too much on 
edge for anything hut the most fitful sleep to overtake 
her. She lay tossing on her bed, re5tle^s and anxious. 
1 ler room seemi'd stuff y Siit got up and stood by the open 
window. Outside the air w^as luavy and she could hear 
the roll of distant thunder fioin some far av\ay stoiiu. 
She lit a cigarette, blowing the fust puft of smoke out 
into the night air, to mingle with the scent of flowers that 
grew^ in the garden beneath. Where was Jack : If only she 
could send a me.ssage to him ! Bui that was impossible. . . . 
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Besides she* was not particularly lucky in delivering 

messages ! But surely he could send word She thought 

of their last interview together ; it seemed ages ago now, 
and yet it was only on the previous day. She had not 
been very nice to him, it was true : but then how could 
she know all that was going to happen ? Poor Jack ! In 
spite of her refusal, she wa^ very fond of him. In fact 
she had never <piitc realised until sh(‘ had lost him, how 
very much she had need of him. She sighed for his return, 
'['he clock in the ch)ck-tower struck eleven. The night 
was beautiful and culm. Even the distant thunder had 
ceased, and there v\as not a sound, save the occasional 
hoot of an <n\l. Pamela tossed her cigarette out of the 
window and turned to\\ards her bed. Suddenly she stopped 
and lisMied. Had she heard a ru^le m the garden or was 
it the wind ? She turned and looked out ot the window 
again. Yes,^l}icre was a definite sound; it came from 
tlie ivy on the garden wall. . . . Pamela did not move. In 
ordinary circumstances she was not easily frightened, and 
even m hci prei>ent state of nerves, she was not disposed 
to ciy out before sue was hurt. She w'atihed the place 
w^herc the noise seemed to come from. I'he moon was not 
full, but there w^as enough li Jit ti> distinguish the outline 
of ihines. All «>! a sudden the figure of a man jumped 
down into the garden, and w^as lost to sight in the dark- 
ness of the shadow's, Pamela scarcelx dared breathe for 
excitement. She remembered vaguely that there was a 
police whistle in some diawcr or othir, but where exactly 
she did not know. she o>od wondering wliat w’as 
going to happen next she was startled and temporarily 
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blinded by a shower of gravel that hit her full in the face, 
and fell in the room about her. As soon as she had recovered 
herself, she leant out of the window. 

“ Pamela ! ” cried a voice softly from below. 

She could hardly believe her ears. Could it really 
be — 

“ Pamela,” came the voice again. “ It’s me— Jack.” 

“ Jack 1 ” echoed the girl in a frightened tone. 

“ Come down and let me m.” 

Swiftly catching up a wrap and flinging it about her 
shoulders, she ran downstairs, and along the passage into 
the back drawing-room. Soltly she uiiloi ked the French 
windows which opened on to the garden, and Jack 
Ransome entered the room. 

“ Wait till I turn on the light,” exclaimed Pamela. 

“ Draw the curtains first ! ” muinuiied Jack. 

With the curtains drawn and the light i>u itched on, (he 
two surveyed each other, Pamela with her pale frightc ned 
face and her dainty wrap looked too beautiful for words, 
and for some moments Jack g.ucd at her in siUncc, not 
daring to break the spell that she had wrought upon him. 
He, on the other hand, piesented a veiy diiicrent appear- 
ance. His face was swarthy with two days beard upon it, 
his clothes were tom and grimy, and his hands usually 
so clean and delicate — ^were brui&cd and cut about. A 
greater contrast between two people could scarcely be 
imagined. 

Pamela was the first to break the silence. 

“ My dear. I’m glad to see you,” she said simply. 
“ Don’t explain, unless you want to.” 
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“ Do you fhink I’m a murderer ? ” asked Jack suddenly. 
There was a note of challenge in his voice. 

“ No,” answered Pamela quietly, “ I do not. But even 
if you were ” she paused. 

” Even if I were, what then ? ” persisted Jack. 

” I should not be frightened of you ! ” she smiled. This 
was not quite what she had meant to say, and perhaps 
Jack knew it, for she had hardly finished speaking, when 
he caught her in his arms and kissed her long and 
p.isbionately. At length he released her, panting. 

“ My God,” he muttered, “ what have I done ! ” 

“ Well, you’ve made several dirty marks on ray wrap, 
and neatly scraped the skin off niy Sue ! ” 

Pamela tried to hide her confu&ion m banalities. 

“ Do you forgive me ? ” asked Jack. 

” Forgive you ? ” 

“ For ... for kissing you like that. I’ve been through 
hdl , , . since yesterday.” 

She took his hand gently. 

“ Poor old thing,” she said softly. ” Sit down and tell 
me all about it.” 

“ before I do that,” answered Jack, not moving, ” am 
I forgiven ? ” 

“ Of course you’re forgiven, my. . . 

“ My love ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ My love,” she whispered. 

And again they were folded in one another’s arms, but 
this time, over* and above the blinding passion of the first 
embrace, there was a deep, thoach as yet undeveloped 
knowledge of,an abiding love. 
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How long their embrace lasted neither codid have said. 
Time didn’t matter. Nothing mattered, except their love 
for each other. That was the only thing they were aware of. 

At length Jack found himself seated in a chair with 
Pamela kneeling at his feet. 

“ Poor tired thing,” she w^as saying. Tier voice sounded 
far aw^ay to Jack, who in truth was on the verge of physical 
exhaustion. She arose and ran to another room where 
her mother kept a bottle of brandy, “ purely for medicinal 
purposes.” The driiik revived him. 

“ I had to come in this wrav,” he explained, because 
your house is being watched from the front. What s been 
happening ? ” 

Briefly she told him what she knew ('f the investigations 
that had been going on during the past two da}s, and how 
desperately anxious c\cryone had l»e(m to where 

he had got to. He laughed when she told him of her inter- 
view with Widgeon, and how careful she lv*ul been to 
say nothing of his angry mood when he had left her after 
lunch on the previous day. 

I suppose it would have looked lerrihlj suspicious,” 
he admitted. ** And yet the explanation’s absurdly simple. 
When I left you, I was pretty fed up as you can imagine. 
I wandered back to the hospital and thought things over. 
There I was, practical!) penniless, a failure in inv 
profession, and appanmtly a failure in love. Because you 
Sec, I thought you and my uncle. . . 

Pamela shuddered. 

“ Well, I didn’t know -and, by the wav, you owe me 
an explanation. Anyw^ay 1 made up my n?ind to chuck 
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everything ftp and go to sea. It was a mad decision : but 
I was feeling so absolutely hopeless about everything 
that I simply couldn’t go on as I was. I left the hospital 
and went away down to the h.ast End, to the docks. I 
happened to know a fellow down that way, who keeps a 
pub where a lot of the smalbcraft skippers usually assemble. 
I got down there about six o’clock, and as luck would 
have it, I was taken on by the skipper of one of the tramps 
that w^as sailing last night. The skipper was a decent 
sort of a cha^ : he simply took me at my word and asked 
no questions. I spent the rest of the evening helping to 
get the last cargo on board, and at ten o'clock we weighed 
anchor. I spent half the night on deck, and the other 
half in the for ard hatch. I was up devilishly early, 
scrubbing the decks ! 1 hadn’t got txactlv the right clothes 
for the job, but still ! One way and another 1 was k<‘pt 
pretty busy all day. It was a local tramp, and we reached 
our first port of call in the early evening — some God- 
forsaken place oil the Essex C oast. When wx* put in I 
happened to see some newspaper placards with Vining’s 
death announced. 

“ Of course, )ou could have knocked me over I bought 
a paper and the first thing 1 ^aw was my own photograph ! 
. . . Well, 1 left tliat ship and disguising my^^eh as best I 
could I travelled back to London by a train that stopped 
at every station on the way . . . and here I am.” 

Blit how on eaith,” asked Pamela, ” can they ever have 
thought that you had anything to do with your uncle’s 
death ? ” 

Jack shrugged his shoulders, 
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“ Are you glad I came here ? *’ he asked 

“ Why did you, Jack ? ” 

“ I guessed somehow. . . . Tell me, why has this 
happened ? Is it just because Vining’s gone ? ” 

“ You silly boy, ’’cried Pamela. Then she became serious. 
“ I think Mr. Vining wanted me to be fond of him : but 
I couldn’t. And just lately he hasn’t liked it a bit . I felt 
too that he hated our being together, you and me, I mean, 
fie was jealous of you, Jack : and I knew that if you 
married me you would be penmless ; it would liave 
meant that I would be robbing you, in a sense, of your 
fortune . . . and I simply couldn’t bear to be doiiig that. 
It seemed so unfair to you.” 

Jack began to understand this girl’s ^evotion to him. 
But before he could an.swer, Pamela had risen. 

” Hadn’t you better telephone at once to Inspector 
Widgeon at Scotland Yard ? ” she suggested. 


§xv 

On the following morning Jack Ransome came to Scot- 
land Yard at Widgeon’s request. The inspector did not 
seem in the least surpiised at the explanation of his 
absence, and even went so far as to admit that he had 
acted hastily in setting up tlie hue and cry. 

“ I didn’t realise things then,” said Widgeon, ” as I 
realise them now.” 

“ Have you caught the murderer then ? ” asked Jack. 

W’idgeon shook his head, and smiled rather sadly. 
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" I am afraid I shall never catch him,” he said. 

There was a pause. 

“ By the way,” went on Widgeon, producing the dagger 
sheath he had found in jack’s bedroom at the hospital, 
“ I suppose you’ve never seen this before ? ” 

Jack examined it and shook his head. 

“ I thought as much,” said Widgeon gloomily. “ It was 
discovered under the mattress of your bed at the hospital. 
It is the sheath belonging to the dagger which stabbed 
your uncle.” 

Jack gave a whistle of surprise. 

“ Someone trying to incriminate me, eh ? ” 

” I’m not sure about that,” replied Widgeon. ” I rather 
think It was partly an accident. It was too clumsy to be 
anything else.” 

Jack expressed his mystification. 

“ I think I’ll not say any more just at present, Captain 
Ransome,” said tlie inspectoi, “ beyond wishing you the 
very best of luck.” 

The two shook band^, and Jack took his departure. 

Widgeon relumed to his desk, and took up again the 
morning paper which he had been reading. It was opened 
.It the mam news page. In the first column there was a 
dcacnption of a terrible railway accident that had occurred 
on the Paris-Miiseilles line on the precious day. There 
were many killed, including several British : among the 
latter appeared the names of Thomas Plunkett and 
Lilian Plunkett. A note in the paper drew' attention to 
the fail that these two were me son and daughter of the 
recently executed John Plunkett, whose conviction had 
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been brought about largely owing to the eflorts of the 
late Mr. Laurence Vining. Portraits of Tom and Lil 
appeared on another page. Widgeon examined these 
portraits carefully. 

“ It isn’t the face that’s so important,” he reflected to 
himself, “ as the figure.” 

Then he leant back in his chair and thought. Five 
minutes later he was on his way to Hyde Park Tube 
Station in a police car. The part of the statif)n that 
interested him this time was not the lift, f)ut the great 
spiral stairway. Tie made a thorough examination of it, 
and concentrated particularly on the last half-dozen 
steps at the bottom. 

Has this stairway been cleaned latcjj/ : ” he asked a 
tube official who was with him, 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the man. ” Cleaned \esterda\ 
morning.” 

Widgeon nodded, and then slowh dimbed the sjiiral 
stairw’ay, until he reached the landing, just below the 
upper station. Here again he made a thorough examina- 
tion, apparently \Nithout result. Then he made his way 
round to St. Ccorge’s Hospital, lie interviewed again the 
servant girl whom he had seen the previous day when he 
was in Jack’s room with Archie Fcrrand. 

” Cast your mind back to Tuesday afternoon,” he 
said to the girl. “ Did you notice anyone going up to 
Mr. Ransoine s room between 3.30 and 4.0 ? ” 

” No, sir. I was busy getting the tea things read) then.” 

” Was there anjbody else on dul} here on that after- 
noon ? ” 
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“ No, siif Only me. The other two q^irls didn’t get back 
till about 6.0.” 

Widgeon made similar enquiries throughout the 
hospital, but no one had seen or known of anybody who 
had gone to Jack’s room that afternoon. The inspector 
then put a telephone call through to Vining’s house at 
Hampstead and spent about a quarter of an hour over the 
call. He then drove back to Scotland Yard. On reaching 
his room he found Dr. Willing waiting ftir him. 

Ciood morning, Inspector.” said Willing. I hope 
I’m not in the way.” 

“ Not in the least,” replied Widgeon. “ Very glad 
indeed to see \ou here ” 

” Are we any nearer a solution ? ” a&ked the doctor. 
” Have you tlioiight over m\ theory? What does Sulei- 
man say ^ ” 

” Suleiman didn’t do this ihinci,” replied Widgeon 
solemnly. 

” You seem very sure about it.” observed the doctor. 

“ J am.” There was an ominous note in the inspector ’s 
tone. 

Dr. Willing look»^d up quickly. 

” You don’t mean,” he sa.d,” that }fiu\'e found . . .?” 

” I in ralhei troubled about the niackmtosli that Mr. 
\ ining had with him.” 

“ How s that ? ” enquired the doctor. 

” He didn't take it with him when he left home,” 
observed Widgeon drily. 

'riw e w'as a silence. 

Aho, wl-Rm a man frtvels by the tube, he presumably 
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takes a ticket. I’ve searched high and low for Mr. Vining’s 
ticket. But I haven’t found it. I admit it might have got 
swept up or destroyed. Anyway it’s not very important.” 

“ You’re being very mysterious, Inspector. For God’s 
sake, if you know the man who did this murder, tell me 
his name 1 ” 

“ The man who did this murder was a master of 
ingenuity. In one sense he ran enormous risks. In another 
sense he ran no risk at all. What I am unable to fathom 
is the motive.” 

“ But his name ! Do you know his name ? ” asked the 
doctor very excitedly. 

” 7 know the man who did this murder, but he is safe : for 
I have not now, nor shall / ever have, anj^shrtd of e<'ideme 
against him." 

‘‘ (Srood heavens ! ” exclaimed the doctor. “ When did 
you first suspect the culprit ? ” 

*' I was completely in the dark, until Beacham gave me 
his final evidence. That set me thinking on entirely new 
lines. Even then things were still a bit foggy : Ransoine’s 
appearance and bis story cleared away a little of the log - 
because, before 1 had an opportunity of interviewing him 
myself, I still had my suspicions about him: I don’t know 
if you’ve noticed that the approach from his room at St. 
George’s Hospital to the back of the tube station, doesn’t 
present any great difficulty for an agile man.” 

“ 1 didn’t know that,” interjected the doctor. 

“ 1 Iis story however convinced me that I was on the wrong 
lines there. I cast about trying to think of another person 
who might possibly fill the bill. Then I came across this 
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train accident in France. Then in a flash the thing 
became obvious to me . . . 

“ And yet you can make no arrest ? ” asked the doctor. 

“ And yet, I can make no arrest. This is one of those 
few cases — there have been others, but not many — in 
which we know who did the thing, and yet through lack 
of evidence nothing can be done.” 

The doctor nodded solemnly. 

'* Well,” he .said at length, '* you mustn’t let me 
detain you, Iii-.pecn)r.” 

“No,” replied Widgeon heavily. “And you’ve seen 
to it, Doctor, that I can't detain you ! ” 

And with that the doctor left the room. 




A WORD FROM THE AT THOR 


H ad this been an ordinary detective »story, and 1 
had been the author of fclion, I suppose I 
should have had to make either Widgeon suc- 
cessful in arresting the criminal oi else the criminal 
successful in committing suicide before he could be 
arrested. Unfortunate!}, or torfunatel}, neither of these 
thingsS happened. \s Widgeon himself explained to me, 
the process of elin.inatiun is not suffic<ent to bring about 
a conviction under English law. Circumstantial evidence 
must be corroborated be}oiid doubt. And this is what the 
authorities ncvei succeeded in doing. 

It is now nearly two years since Inspector \Vidgeon 
and Dr. VViHing hid their List interview together. So far 
as the police and the public are concerned the matter 
still rests as it rested then. No arrest was ever made, and 
tlie “ Lift Case ” still appears in Scotland Yard’s list of 
unsolved mysteries. 

As c\eryone knows, an echo of the case sounded 
thiouehout the Pres.s when Dr Willing liimstlf passed 
away some six months ago. In his will 1 e appointed me 
as sole executor, and certain papers of his of a highly 
confidential character came into m\ possession. 

The will •forbade me to disclose the nature of these 
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papers before the death of Dr. Willing’s only near 
relative, to wit his sister Martha. Now, however, that the 
lady has recently followed her brother into the unknown, 
I ani at liberty to publish such of Dr. Willing’s papers as 
I choose. Undoubtedly the most interesting and illumin- 
ating of them all is his private diary — relevant excerpts 
from which (relevant, that is, to the Lift Ca.se) appear 
in the following pages. I have gone to some trouble in 
deciding which parts of the diary I should omit from 
publication ; it is a long document dating from nearly 
forty years ago, and would make a volume in itself. I have 
started from the days of his early acquaintance with 
Vining, and have ghxn short extracts which show' the 
character of the relationship betw'cen^the two young 
men. The middle period I have filled, not with actual 
quotation from the diary, but with a summary of m^ 
own based upon a careful reading of the diary. The final 
entries are given in full. 

To some it may seem that I am committing a breach of 
faith and friendship in giving these papers to tht public. 
I naturally do not share that view. I hold that the events 
dialt with in this diary have what may be called a socio- 
psychological importance. That in itself should be 
enough 1o justify their publication, as matters of purely 
objective interest. Quite apart from this consideration, 
however, the public is entitled, in my view, to have 
revealed to it the solution of a mystery wliich it has long 
sought to unravel and which, so long as it remains a 
mystery, cannot but serve to heighten the glamour attach- 
ing to the crime itself as well as to the unknown criminal 
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or criminafs. This glamorous attitude towards crime is 
certainly to be deplored. It may be argued, of course, that 
where the criminal is identified, the glamour, instead of 
floating-round vaguely in the air, will be centred on him. 
I think, however, tlut after this diary has been read, few 
will be found to envy the man whose success in evading 
the police must have weighed light in the balance, as 
against the burden of his stunted, jaundiced and miser- 
able mentality -a burden which never left him and which 
cast a foul gloom over the whole of the thing he called 
his life. 

I make then no apology for the publication of this 
diary, and without another word, I draw the curtain 
aside and retire. 




F* A R T7 IV 




THE DIARY 


C\MBRinGF, igoi. 

Oct. 17. People surround me on all sides. Yet how 
muchaloncl am ! Whydon’tlheyletme take my place 
dmonjT tliem, instead of watching me to trip me up ? 
“ Mine enemies surround me on every side. . . . ” 

Oct. 19. I read a paper this evening before the 
Dileltinti un “ Poisons.” Frankel said it was the b''st 
p.ipcr we had had this terra. How I wish that had been 
line I Why do they say these things? Do they think I 
l.ke these compliments ? Vining told me afterw'ards 
that he didn’t know I’d “ got such a lot in my little 
head” and that I was quite a dangerous fellow. . . . 
W’hy should he be so sarcastic about my work ? I 
taxed him with it and he laut/hed and said I was fish- 
ing. And that between friends! Must we abvays be 
nuances and never direct? He s.i\s I am too proud as 
it is. It he only knew ! What does anybody know 
about me ? Do . 'ey aU think I am proud ? Ileie is 
the thing in a nutshell ; to be humble is a deadly sin. 
I mean it is Jeinode in Ct'ristian lingland — which is 
the same thing. First coir** the “ natural ” prides — 
pride of race and pride of stock ; these are the great 
pi ides becausi they are effortless : they are bom with 
us or not. Jfthc} aie not then we must acquire others 
- pride of wealth, pride of fame, pride of learning. 
But these are lesser prides, because we must woik for 
them : and they arc noisiei than the great prides, 
they are more talked about. This is how I sec it : 1 
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myself have neither of the great prides : I am striving 
for the lesser ones, but I shall never reach them. 

Oct. 20. “ I am small and of no reputation.” And 
yet I am no fool ! I want to “ cut ice ” more than 
anything else in the world. My opinion should be 
valued, because of my knowledge. I would like people 
to say “ B.W. says . . . and he ought to know ! ” 
But I can never ackin'e this position, because the 
hands of all men arc against me. Tnere is a dead 
set at me. I know It. 

1902. 

June 2. Vining is brilliant. He has a fine mind. But 
he has learnt a lot from me ! He doesn’t know how 
much he has learnt from nte. He uses me to thrust at : 
but 1 give him iriorc than he gives«iie. All men think 
well of him “ When all men speak well of thee . . . ” 
Let V. beware He will be gieat : but I, in my w'ay, 
will be greater ! Already my judgment is better than 
his. He has no decency^ no feeling, no restraint, f 
think he is cruel. But he commands : he is a man 
among men. Yet he has need of me. This is good. 

Vining’s e\a:n. finished to-day. The result will be 
out in a week. He is perfectly confident. I know he will 
pass high. iVoidd that he might fail miserably! I, 
whom he calls his fiiend, say that! I hope he fails! He 
will lean the heavier on me. 

June 5. Let me be quite frank. Vining is the 
dominant influence of my life. Why have 1 not 
realised this before .? For the moment he has achieved 
a complete victory over me. ... I am tired and can 
write no more to-night. 
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AuguA 15. I have been ill and have not looked at 
my diary since the last entry. Vining is coming to stay 
with me to-morrow. He passed his exam. — first in the 
first class. . . . 

I feel perfectly useless now. I wonder he looks at 
me at all. Perhaps I am misjudging him. . . . But 
I have known him too long. What brings him here 
is />/fy—almost contempt. I shall look into his face 
and know that in his heart he despises me ! I shall 
not care much, because I have no strength. 

These few entries are sufficient to show, in the first 
place Willing’s general state of mind, and in the second 
place the sort of relationship that was growing up between 
the two young men in the early years, just as they were 
both ending their ’Varsity careers. Ben Willing started 
at a disadvantage even before he came under Vining’s 
powerful influence. He was suffering from what, in the 
language of modern psychology, is called an “ inferiority 
complex.” lie had the feeling that he was in some way 
below the average standard of bis fellow men. For some 
lime the diary goes on to speak— almost daily — of thh. 
feeling. Sometimes it is with special reference to Vining, 
who is described as “ looming over the whole horizon,” 
” never releasing me from the spell of liis influence,” 
'‘directing my will,” etc.: at other times, more parti- 
cularly during Vining’s absence on his tw'o years’ world 
tour, the feeling is described in general terms with no 
particular reference to anyone : Willing speaks of 
experiem ing “ immense di.>couragement,” “ spiritual 
tiredness ” ; he talks of “ My waning spirit,” “ my 

L 
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pitiable nature.” All the time it is clear that he is strug- 
gling desperately hard with himself : he wants beyond 
everything to keep his end up. And yet nothing seems to 
be able to free him from the feeling that “ all men are 
against me.” He winces spiritually, every time he meets 
his fellow creatures. Even consciousncs.s of this fact does 
not set him free. 

When Vining comes to live near him, his mental life 
seems to become completely absorbed by his friend — for 
he is still Vining ’s friend , it is true that there are times 
when he wishes Vining ill, when he wishes that some 
calamity or shock may overtake him ; l')ut this is only in 
oidci that he (Willing) may be of some real use ; in order 
that - in Willing s own words - ' \inii^ mav lean more 
hea\il) upon me.” This is, admittedly, a selfish form ot 
friendship, but it is not necessarily abnormal. 

There is, however, a more curious point about W filing s 
attitude to Vining. While he admits Vining s influence 
over him, he does not admit that there is any intclleclual 
justificalitin for it Ihs brain. Willing argues, ts every 
bit as good as Vinmg s, but Vimng’s personality is not 
only stronger than his, but is -in common with the 
personalities of other people— directed against him ! In 
the case of Vining, there ma} have been some truth in 
this teelini; : lor \ ining undoubtedly had a touch of 
cruelty and of ruthlcssness about him, and may liave 
taken a sadistic pleasure in playing upon his friend s 
weakness. This may have been so, or not : it is hard to 
say. But undoubtedly, Willing was labouring under a 
complete illusion in the case of other peopfe - an illusion 
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due entirely to his abnormal sense of inferiority. He 
manages, however, to keep his feelings under, so that they 
do not appear in his everyday dealings v^ith other people. 
But the effect produced bv this suppression is in no way 
to rid him of his feeling : it is on the contrary to strengthen 
it. The feeling becomes an obsession, and the closer his 
relationship with Vining, the more nearly related with 
Vining does the obsission become. The obsession is 
two-fold therefore : there is the obsession tliat all men, 
and Vining in particular, arc against him : there is* also 
the obsession particularly related to Vining, that he 
(Willing) in spite of his sense of inferiority is really abler 
and cleverer than Vining, and that Vining is act«ia!ly 
drawing inspiration and strength from him. 

(ffadually a change conies. The sense of inferiority 
imperceptibly gives place to, first, jcaloiis\, then to cn* y, 
and finally to hatred. The process is slow, but sure. At 
first the hatred is spasmodic ; it tlar(‘s up suddenly, but 
subsides again c[uickly. Here is a hpK.iI rnfry in the 
diary during one of these firs of liatred ; it was made 
during the war, \Mien \ininc had got a temporary^ post 
at tlie Foreign Oilice ; 

30. Vining's brilliance ! A pure myth. Why 
do they all make so much of him ? They should see 
through him, as I do. To-night he had friends from 
the Foreign Office dining with him. They talked on 
Fastern religions and rcgardeil him as an authority ! 
Wiry was ] asked at all T . . , But of course 1 must be 
there ! 'MJear Ben ! No party would be complcle 
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ivithout “dear Ben!” I sit and must spe^k when I’m 
spoken to! and must play up to him. The great 
Vining ! Look at the curve of his back as he lolls at 
the head of his table, with Suleiman at his elbow. . . . 
And 1 am supposed to be impressed. 

I am sick of it. He is a poseur. He cares nothing 
for religion: he calls it his hobby! An evening of 
anecdotes on heathen practices! What a way to 
impress peop!c ! Nothing but book-reading. And 
what a tone he adopts. ()ne cou!d suppose he were 
talking of pigeons ! [It may be assumed that Dr. 
Willing himself knew* very little of Eastern religions 
and was consequently bored. But even his boredom is 
envenomed. What follows is perhaps more pertinent.] 
Dec, I. Not content to talk aboftt religions, V. 
mast needs try and teach me medicine ! A long 
lecture this morning on the standardisation of sera ! 
As if he knew anything about the standardising of 
sera ! But I know his object : he wants to discredit 
me as a doctor. I know it. T am not modern enough : 
I don’t keep up with the latest research : I am out- 
of-date —and so being a bad doctor I have to take my 
medicine like a good boy from Mister I<aurence 
Vining! The impudent jackanapes, how I detest 
liiin 1 . . . 

There are many such entries as this— showing the 
doctor’s small childish petulant mentality and through 
the later entries there is the growing feeling that Vining 
is his enemy, and is deliberately working against him all 
the time— now trying to impress him, nov? finding fault 
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with him, how ridiculing him — always patronising him. 
The outbursts of hatred grow more frequent : the causes 
of them become more and more trivial. Vining’s most 
innocent word or action will be enough to send the 
doctor spinning in a vortex of internal hatred and abuse. 
Vining’s own temperament docs not help matters : even 
with a considerate man, the doctor would have found his 
position difficult enough : but Vining was not considerate : 
he was naturally selfish, and his manner was often pro- 
vocative. He had a cynical way of sajing things : lie v^as 
at once suave and brutal : undoubtedly he was an able 
man, but undoubtedly too there were times when he was 
“out to impress.” He piobably did regard Willing as 
inferior to himsSclf in lots of ways, and hiv'^ half-mocking 
way of referring to him as “ our good Ben here more 
than savoured of patronage. He looked upon his friend 
as one might look on a comfortable tabby. 

Yet through their whole relationship the doctor manages 
to conceal his feelings : never once does Vining appear to 
have suspected anything serious. He uas certainly quite 
unconscious of ihe mtensity of feeling that he was arousing 
in his friend's already diseased mind. 

'Fhe smouldering hatred gradually begins to spread. 
Fresh ground is broken : new ideas begin to shape them- 
selves. The doctor becomes restless. He sees he is fighting 
a losing battle. Ho will never get the better of Vining 
in this world : he will always be in a state of subjection. . . . 
Is there no femedy ? 

In the final years, Vining takes up criminology, and 
gains new laurels by the publication of his book, which is 
immediately ^ hailed as a standard work. Whatever he 
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touches seems lo be successful. On one occasion, when 
a particular difficult case was threatening to baffle 
Scotland Yard, he sent such a penetrating analysis to the 
Cliief Commissioner of Police that an arrest was effected 
in the space of a few hours. On another occasion, Authority 
itself actually consults him— a most unusual procedure. 
In course of time he becomes almost an unofficial consul- 
tant and friend of Scotland Yard. In all this work he 
displays an amazing ingenuity and an uncanny intuition. 
At the same time he treats liis friend Willing, with whom 
he discusses the cases, with an irritating reticence, not 
uncommon in the case of the amateur detective of fiction. 
When for instance he is describing his investigations or 
his theories, he will break ofi at the (yilical moment, 
Itavmg lien to “ eicreisc that famous brain of yours.*’ 
1 hfs s(»rt of thing is calculated to annoy even the alertcst 
of minds : hut the efiect on lien was fatal. It gave him 
lull lein to develop his idea that Vining w^as treatinir him 
like a child : that he v^as out to impress : and that" in 
rcalitj Vming despised him. Alorcover the coup de grace 
Vvas given to any ihcorv lieu might have had that he 
was being useful to his friend, is the last straw\ 
The time has come to act. 

And so it comes about — over a long period of years- - 
that \\ illing, mainlv by reason of the diseased state of his 
own mind, and partly too as a result of Vining’s actual 
treatment of him, turns from a useful, though slightly 
unbalanced, member of the commiinity, into a ruthless 
monomaniac. Jlis hatred of Vining is complete. He 
cannot free himself from his influence : . still less can 
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he subject hkn : only one thing remains to be done, and 
that is to get rid of him. 

His decision to kill Vining brings a certain relief to his 
mind : it steadies his br<iin and sharpens his wits. This 
is the greatest thing that Ben has ever faced and he will 
take his time about it. It will be no ordinary death : 
it must be ingenious to the degree of Vining’s own 
ingenuity. It must be one of those crimes that \'ining 
himself would have loved to tackle. . . . 

We may now take up the diary again, from the point 
\Uicn he has already taken his decision, and his mind is 
now fully occupied with details. Vininj' himself has just 
completed his in\esligations in the “ Shop Case ’’ and 
the murderer has -largely owing to Vining's efforts - 
been brought to justice. If any further encouragement 
had been necessary tv) Willing in his project, it would 
have been supplied by Vining’s conduct towards him in 
this case. 'I'he latter’s investigations had been earned out 
with more than his usual brilliance, and his attitude 
towards Willing had been more patronising than e\cr. 


192-. 

yuly 15. Vining in evcelsi." again ! Out modern 
Sherlock! But In. hasn t rcckomd with his Watson 
this time. How the newspapers nauseate me. . . . 
But nc'i cr mind : the higher he soars, the greater his fall. 

I am hard at w’ork arranging things, and the inves- 
tigations have begun. (How amiable I am towards him 
now! He couldn’t wisli for a better courtier.) This 
will be the sensation of the year. 1 see it already in 
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large print “ ThcVimng Mystery” . . . And the funeral ! 

1 shall be chief mourner, with a front place. . . . 

July 27 I think I have found the very people I want. 
T P. 18 already bittei against him I sound him every 
day. I thmk he would go to any length L is weak 
yet, but we shall bring her round I continue my 
investigations Everything is satisfactory It will 
be a mystery after his own heart * \nd so fitting ! 

Aug 7 To-day I got V to open the Yellow 
cupboard and show me again the famous Bandar 
and when his back vs as turned I took av a\ impression 
of the cupboard key So simple • It is abeiutifulknife, 
and will suit the purpose admirablj I measured the 
joint exactly It is a socket spring, and almost any blade 
will do Saw T P again to-da\ I shaH piobahly opeak 
within the next day or two L still weak, but regaining 
strength Invcstigitions very satisfaclorv 

Aug 10 Find I P has been an actor I How excellent 
this IS I shall speak to-morrow L is much better 
and IS of our way of thmkmg 

Called on V to-dav He talked of our going to 
Italy m October He suspects nothing There is 
trouble appircnlly wi^h Jack for whom I bear no 
love , the swaggering cub But I shall take his pirt 
against V It will be so natural for a kind old fogey 
like me • Investigations satisfactory 
Aug 12 Have spoken to T P I was dazed by the 
news he gave me He says that his father was not 
only innocent of the “ shop murder,” but that 
almost beyond doubt— though he could never prove 
It — the real murderer was Vining himself ' Viiiing 
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the mftrderer had planted T.P.’8 father with the 
crime ! This reveals depths of V.’s nature and devilish 
ingenuity which even I had never suspected. Whether 
to believe it or not I can hardly tell, but certainly 
T.P. believes it. I shall not try to discover the truth, 
whatever it may be. His belief is sufficient for my 
purpose. How keenly T P. himself feels against the 
man who so villainous.ly brought his father to the 
scaffold may be imagined. He is, of course, heart and 
soul with me. Laus Deo! Almost now he knows his 
part to perfection. He promises to get L. in. He knows 
she will be game. T.P. has taken over investigations. 
Veiy satisfactory. 

Saturday, Aug. 13. Everything is ready. I went into 
town to-day and bought a block of common notepaper 
at a big Wyman’s Stores. Envelopes (ordinary court) 
from Smith’s. The first step ! How happy I feel 1 The 
very air intoxicates me. I walked up tlie hill this even- 
ing past hib house and was pondering again on L.’s 
“ distinctive feature ”, when out of the house pops 
(Jracc with a 'laiumg red hat ! Dta ex viachina ! I 
bhould have noticed her anywhere. Thank you Grace 1 
The investigations are now complete. They show most 
excellent results and «uguries fni our purpose. I 
reckoned that the middle of August would be the 
deadest part of the deadest montli, and my reckoning 
proved to be coircct. The following table shows the 
number of persons altering and coming out of Hyde Park 
Tube Station, b, tween the horns of 3.25 p.m. and 
3*35 * 

L 
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From this table it is quite clear that more people 
pass in and out of the station on Saturdays than on 
any other day : after Saturday, Friday appears to be 
the next most crowded daj , and after that Monday. 
Of all days, the least crowded appear to be Sundays 
and l^uesdays. Of these two days the better for our 
purpose is Tuesday, as the streets and park arc more 
{’cnerallv crowded on Sunday. Now the average num- 
ber of persons goinpintothestation between 3.25p.m. 

3 * 3 ." day, leaving out Saturdays and 

J'rida\sis i.i ; the average number of persons coming 
out oT tJic station during the same period is .85. The 
average number of persons going in and coming out 
H there! ore i.()5. Now take Tuesdays alonc:thcavcr- 
jge number gCMUg in is .25. and the average number 
going out IS also .25. In other words there is a four 
i(» one chance aifuinst meeting anybody on Tuesday 
afternoons between 3.25 and 3.35. Moreover a slight 
allowance must be made for pcc»ple who go into the 
station to look at or buy soiiiething at the bookstall. 
There is therefore, rathe f mate flum a tour to one 
( hance aeainsi meeting anybody in the lift. Again, the 
perioa over which the investigations have beer made 
and the averages taken, covers du* crid of July, which 
isa slight!} busici montnthan August, Indc< d a graph 
oftl»etotaL> from week to week would be a dviwnward 
curve, and would probabi) continue downward during 
the neSt few days for the niidillc ot August is the 
deadest tune ot all. 

Smtclay, Auq, 14. i thought to type the letter at 
iirsl : hut that would have introduced unneccssarv^ 
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complications. I therefore wrote it myself te a beauti- 
fully uncompromising and unrecognisable hand. I 
have handled the paper and envelope most carefully 
wdth gloves, so as not to ’eave the slightest trace of a 
finger-mark. This afternoon I posted it at Hyde Park 
Comer. . . . 

And now as I close my diary for to-night, I 
already see the end in sight. The first stop has been 
taken. God speed the event ! 

Monday, Aug. 15 . 1 called on V. this morning and 
caught him at breakfast. I think he w'as really quite 
excited about my letter, and actually asked me to 
go with him ! How superb ! I scouted the idea “ unless 
I could be of some help to him.” 1 knew that would 
touch him on the raw. 

An unknown visitor called when 1 was there. .\s 
soon as V. had left the room, I slipped the letter int» 
mj pocket. V. came back ver}* rattled. How fitting I 1 
left at once, and took V.’s light mackintosh which 
was hanging in the hall. 

I saw T.P. and L. in the afternoon. I gave him 
the mackintosh. They are all ready. I also gave 
them their tickets and money, enough and to spare- 
ly. to send me a wire from France on arrival. T.P. 
told me that the figures for to-day were one going 
in, and one going out. This is better than ever for a 
Monday. 

Everytlxing is ready. God grant that' I shall be 
here to write my diary to-morrow. If an> thing goes 
wrong, the Spanish poison is most excellent. . . . 
Poor Martha ! It would be a shock to Jher. But her 
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famoiTs “ Strength of character ” should stand her in 
good stead. I suppose she’ll miss me a bit— one person 
less to bully ! 

Tuesday, Aug. i6- it. 45 p.m. The thing is done. In 
all humility and thankfulness, I lift up my heart 
to God, who has watched over me and guided my 
steps this day. . . . My hand shakes as I write but I 
will try to set down the story to-night, for what shall 
the morrow bring ? 

I called on Vimng tor the last time this morning, 
ostensibly to borrow a book, actually to take the 
dagger, and incidentally to make sure that he was, 
as usual, wearing his blue serge suit. He greeted me 
as ever with a sneer, asking if 1 wouldn’t change my 
mind and come and pi otect him in the afternoon! Even 
«noers can be pleasant. This one was as balm to my 
soul. ... I only spent a quarter of an hour in the 
house altogether. I easily found a pretext to slip into 
the study and take what I wanted from the yellow 
cupboard. It was the work of hall a minute. As Icame 
away I saw Gr. e also going out; she was again 
wealing her red hat. 

Alter my morning rounds — carried through with 
peifcet sang-froid I --1 we”t down into town and made 
an e,\ccllent lunch at Les Gourmets. I lingered over 
mv brandy till just on thiec. 1 then took the tube to 
Hyde Park Comer. It was a glorious summer day, 
and there were very few people about in the tube I 
reached Hyde Park Comer at a quarter past three, 
and W.1S the only person to get out at that station. I 
walked slowly up the platform and left it by the “ No 
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Exit ** stairs. These stairs brought me t<f a passage 
leading to the Exit side of the lifts, so that I avoided 
being seen by the liftman or ticket collector, who 
always stands on the entti^nce side of the lifts. If I had 
met anyone, it would have been someone who had 
just come dowm in the lift and was walking down the 
passage leading to the platform by means of the stairs 
which I had just come up. Rut as it was I met no 
one. The W’holc place was absolutely deserted. I 
might have been down an empty mine. The stillncs>, 
w^as almost uncanny. Noiselessly, on rubber soks, 1 
moved along the pissagc. Just before you get to tlu* 
lifts, there is a little throueh-passage leading to die 
mam staircase shaft: this little passage also k lii^ 
through to the olhci main passage, lhatts to the 
one 1 should have been walking along had I Jed the 
station platform by th<* Exit stairs instead of the !\o 
jE.vrV stairs. I passed into the little throuLdi-passagv, 
but instead ol going iiglit through to the oilier pa^^^- 
agt, I turned oft and went slowly up the spiral stairs. 
At the top there is a anered landing, which youlia\e 
to cross before y(m reach the small flight of steps 
leading up to the top station. 'Hie v\alls of this landing 
are irregular and the angles in tiicin form little rcccs'cs 
in which one or even two people can ^tanJ witliout 
being observed by anyone corning dovvii the small 
flight of steps from the station above. Jn one ol the 
recesses I found T.P waiting lor me i had arranged 
that he should arrive l)y a sliglitly eailier tram from 
Knightsbridge station, which lies in the oppo>»ite 
direction to Piccadilly station where f had come from. 
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On arrival at Hyde Park he had left the lower station 
b} the same stairs as I had and had taken the same 
route as I had as far as the upper landing where wc 
both were now. Although 1 was expecting to sec him, 
I could not help being startled — if only to a slight 
degree- -by the extraordinary likeness of his figure 
to that of Vining. I am certain that anyone who had 
sien Vining only once or twice would have said at a 
glance that tins man was he - and that, too, without 
the addition of Vining’s broad -brinimcd hat. 

I gieeted T.P. \»ith a smile, and wrung bis hand as 
1 took ray plate beside him in the recess. We were 
both standing m the dim shadow , and w’cre both quite 
iii'jsihle lioin the small flight of '•tans leading up 
to the station. I glamed at watch. It was exactly 
lwent\ -three minutes past three. In two minutes the 
diJina would begin 

I util’sed this short interval to examine the neat 
little contrivance which 1 had made and which T.P. 
was now wearing. Itsoiisisted ot a leather strap, which 
he vsore round ins body underneath his w’aistcoat. 
'I’hc stiap W.IS drawn (jaitc tight so that it could not 
•slip ilowii, and alRxed to it at a point on his back 
between Ins left shoulder olade and Ins spine was a 
siirail tlo^c-knlt fine cork olock about an inch and a 
hall thiek. As he wore his coat loosely— it was un- 
buttoned in the front — the vtrv slight protrusion 
eansed bv thn block was absolute lyunnoticeablc. Into 
this bh‘ck was fitted the broken eiio of a knife blade. 
'I'hc broken blade in qut tlon had been that of an 
ordinary bread knife ; I had separated the blade from 
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the liandle of the bread knife, and had broken the blade 
off just over an inch from the joint. This small broken 
fragment I had fitted into the cork block, so that the 
steel joint, which had previously fitted into the handle 
of the bread knife, was left protruding from the block. 
A small slit had been made in the back of T.P.’s coat 
and through this slit the steel joint now showed its head . 

As I think I have already said, the famous Bandar 
Am, or in other words Malayan dagger, which I had 
abstracted from Vining’s yellow cupboard that morn- 
ing, and which 1 now had with me, was constructed 
in such a way that its haft or handle was fixed to the 
blade by niiMiis of a socket spring, and could 
therefore be sprung on or oiT at will. 

It had been a very simple matter to shape the joint 
of the bread knife so that it fitted into tlie socket of 
the dagger- liandle. Thus by mean!, of the leather strap 
and the fine cork block with the broken blade fitted 
into it, all 1 had to do in order to give T.P. the appear- 
ance of a man who had been stabbed in the back was 
to fix the dagger-handle into the blade-joint which 
was protniding from the back of his coat. .Anybody 
observing him casually would see only the handle of 
the dagger sticking out from his back: anyone looking 
a little more closely would actually see the beginning of 
a blade. The rest w-as entirely hidden by his waistcoat. 
The dagger— the famous Bandar Am— was short, the 
handle measuring only six inches, and the blade 
measuiing about eight and a half inches : .so that when 
T.P. was wearing his dagger-handle in position, so to 
speak, he was easily able to hide it by throwing the 
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light msckintosh o\ci his left sliouK^er. The ample 
folds of the mackintosh covf ltd up the dagger-handle, 
without in the 1 ast disturbing it-> po'-ition, for it was 
sprung quite tightly into th( joint, and the joint fitted 
quite firmly into the cork block, and the cork block 
was strapped tightly round his chest To spring the 
dagger-handle on or off the )oin< was a matter of half 
a second, just as> it wa a matter of half a second to 
pring It on or off the blade joint of the dagger itself. 
As I wore gl \is duiing the whole ot the proceeding, 
the.e wis no qucslum of an^ hnger-prin<s appearing 
on the handle of the dag g< r Whih ac wtie still stand- 
ing in thi. ten s I fitted the dagger-handle into the 
joii t on T P si ek, in onkr to see that everything 
w >s in order He then tfi-tw the mackintosh over his 
houlder and iti ample f ilds ton-‘'alcd the handle 
completclv owing to the f< Ids t ic slight protrusion it 
nndtundcrthc miokintosh was unnolKcibk Having 
‘•an that thi dtvue v'orked perfectly, I took the 
d )gger-h nidk ofihishaci tndnpl ccditinmy pocket 
It V IS now 1 c<l> T P slipped on > black 
lOu hand we w iittd d lostbrc ithks' v ithixcitement 
Ihen wc heard fint lep> on the sturs and the rustle 
ot 1 ’s kilt Sht came at 1 cast ot us, but gave us 
ni sign of rac'gnition bhc pissed on tnvards the 
spiril staircase len seconds later wc htird other 
foot-steps on the stnra I immedntcl\ tccognised 
\ inin^’sdight tread Slowlj he c line down the stairs 
and on to our landing, following in L ’s wake He 
had m idea of our pr,.sfu A', soon as he came 
abreast of us, I P to k me dep forward, and before 
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Vining could turn round, T.P. dealt him «» terrific blow 
on the point of the chin. Lest there should be any 
doubt as to the result ofthc blow, T.P. wore a knuckle- 
duster under his glov-''. T.P.’s fist, ho\^ever, would 
have been quite adequate. Vining collapsed like 
a bolster. I just managed to get behind him and 
catch him in my arms before he fell to the ground. 
Quick as lightning, T.P. caught up his legs, and 
between us we carried him down the spiral staircase, 
L. going a few steps in front of tis. On reaching the 
bottom step, we put Vining down, so that he lay just 
olf the little connecting passage between the two 
main passages leading to the lifts, and was quite in- 
\isiblefrom the two main passages. \\c had taken just 
a minute and a half to carry him dowvi the stairs, s.) 
that by the time we arrived at the bottom, it was 
exactly twenty-seven minutes past three. Up t(* now 
everj-thing had gone accouling to plan. From the 
blow T.P had dealt him, I knewthat Vining couUl not 
pos.sibly stir for another ten minutes at the very least. 

I whipped the dagger-handle out of my pocket and 
fixed it on to T.P.’s hack. He took V'imng’s broad- 
brimmed hat, stuffed his cap into his pocket, Hung 
Vining's macl:uito.sh o\er his left shoulder, took the 
railway ticket to II impstead which L. had boughtand 
which she new gave him. and sped up the spiral 
staircase again. 

We had to take a certain risk in the? mattiT of the 
ticket. It was obvious that Vining himself w'ould not 
have bought a ticket. This fact w'ould not neccssaiily 
have been noticed by theupstairsliftman,towhoin,of 
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course, T.P. would have to show a ticket before he 
could enter the lift. It would have been too risky for 
T.P. himself to have bought a ticket. We decided, 
therefore, that L. should get a ticket for Hampstead as 
well as her own ticket to Dover Street, and give it to 
I'.P. and that T.P. should leave it in the lift. But in 
the excitement of the moment he must have forgotten 
to do this, for no ticket was discovered. ... I think 
this .small oiriisfioii was the mly thing that didn’t go 
accordingto plan. Taking everything into account, %ie 
were prettv lucky over the w'hole aflair, and it is per- 
haps typical of the way in which things v,ork out, that 
his one little dccicc the (^pinitionof which presen ted 
absolutely no difliculty at all should have missed fire. 

J can only assume that T.P. must have been so intent 
m acting hi.i part, that he quite forgot about the 
ticket. . . . Ilowevcr, the omission, so far, has not 
cuised any trouble. 

Leaving Vining where he was L. and I walked out 
of the connecting passage into the main passage leading 
from the lifts to tl “ station. There was absolutely no 
one about. Just before we reached the station L. 
dropped behind me a little 1 walked up the platform 
noticing, with satisfaction, that according D' the lighted 
sign the next uain was a non-stop and would aceord- 
iiit’lj pass through the station. This matter of the trains 
I bad worked out as carefully as 1 could. Ordinarily 
.It th.it time of the afternoon, then would be a train 
slopping at the station at 3.25, one passing through 
the .^t.llion at 3.30 and tiien another one stopping at 
3.35. These times held good for trains going both east 
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and west. But of course there was almost bound to be 
some variation in the time of the trains, according to 
the length of time they had to wait at the various 
stations in order to prk up passengers. But I was 
glad to see that the non-stop train— that is, the train 
due at 3.30 -had not \ct passed through. Ihadthere- 
tore over five minutes clear for the rest of my task. 
Walking at a moderate pace, I reached the ordinary 
exit from the lower station as the hands of my watch 
pointed to twentv-nine and a half minutes pan three. 
This left me a minute to a minute and a half before I 
was due to anive at the lifts. I walked up the steps 
slowly, and at the top 1 Ik jtJted listening hard for 
the sound of any foot-Aep. '1 he only footsteps T heard 
atallwcrctho^eol L.asshe paced slowK’^ip and down 
the platform, keeping near the toot of the stcp< whkh 
I had just ascended. Otherwise there wa^ nut a bound. 
I walked oa slowly towards till turning in the passage: 
as soon as I parsed thi'. turning I should be m full 
view the liftman, and should have to continue iny 
journey quite noinullj My watch stood at half a 
minute past tliehalf-pa^l 1 decided to takctliephinre. 
I walked on and turned the coniei boldly. At the end 
of the passage - about ^ :> yards ahead -I saw the lift- 
man; he was leamng against the wall, reading a news- 
paper, tie glanced up at me, when he heard me corning, 
and then went on reading his paper again 'I’here was 
no light in any of the lamps above the htl entiancc: 
this meant that none of the lifts was down : I knew 
that as soon as any of the Iirts wxtc about to reach 
bottom, It automatically switched on a red light over 
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the entrance. I had gone rather more than 30 yards 
along the passage when suddenly a red light appeared. 
This was the moment more th.m any other when I 
held my breath. What would the lift contain ? 

Our plan had been that as soon as T.P. had helped 
me to carry Vining down the spiral stairs, he should go 
up them again, and up the small flight of steps leading 
from fhe upper lauding (where we had waited for 
Mning) intfi the overhead station, and impersonating 
V/ningiboul(f cnterthehft.whif lib\ a rather more than 
four to one chance v\ou!d be empty. If the lift was 
standing empty there would of coure be no difficulty, 
for the lift operator whose duty it was to send the lift 
dovMi would in all probability send it down as soon as 
T.P.had entered It: ifbj chance he showed any signs of 
dt laying, in order to collect more passengers before 
sending the hit dowm, T.P. had only to tell the man he 
was in a hurry and the lift would be sent downat once. 
In the event, however, ol T P. finding some other pas- 
senger 01 passengers either already in the lift waiting 
to go down or else » 1st about to enter the lift, the plan 
then W.1S that he would go to the bookstall and wait 
there ostensibly looking at the hooks, until the hit had 
gone down He w.ts then to take the next lilt down 
which was practically certain to be empty and which 
in any event he could cause to be sent down with him- 
self alone in it.bv telling the opeiator that he was in a 
hurry, or it all events by slipping a coin into his hand 
— tins last method was not to be resorted to unless it 
was absolutely necessaiy (c.g . if T.P. saw otlier pas- 
sengers taking their tickets at the booking office prior 
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to entering the lift) as it would be a somewhat unusual 
procedure and might give rise to suspicion in the 
mind of the lift operator. In the extremely unlikely 
event of T.P. failing on these two successive occasions 
to get a lift to himself, the whole scheme was to he 
abandoned, as in the first place there was the danger 
of Vining regaining consciousness, and in the second 
place I myself would he in difficulties down below. 

My own plan of action, corresponding with I'.P.’s 
plans outlined above, wiis as follow's.If the most likely 
event occurred and T.P.gotalift to himself first time, 
then my course vvas plain : if, hcjwever, T P. failed to 
get a lift to himself first time, and the lift came down 
with other passengers in it, it was obvious that as in the 
eyes of the downstairs lift operator I would be osten- 
sibly waiting for a lift to take me up, / should hai e to 
find some suitable pretext for not poin" up in that lift and 
firt watting till the next lift came down. There was, of 
course, no difficulty in thinking ofa simple pretext : on 
enteiing the lift before going up, a passenger ha-, to 
give upliisticket to (hcliftopcralor. My pretext would 
be that 1 had dropped my ticket somewhere along the 
pa.ssage and I would then go slowly back along the 
passage ostensibly looking forthe ticket on thegiound, 
until I heard the second lift coming down. 1 would 
then return to the lilts and if T.P. had succeeded in 
getting a lift to himself, my course would again be 
plain. If on the other hand he had tailed the second 
lift contained other passengers,! shouldknowthutthe 
whole scheme had been abandoned, and I would go 
up in the lift, leaving \ ining to be discov< red or more 
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probably to regain consciousness befortf being dis- 
covered. In this event, whatever might happen Vining 
would never attach any suspicion to me ; for he had 
never noticed me standing in the recess, at the time 
when he received his knock-out blow. He would, of 
course, never dream that I was in any way involved 
in his adventure. As for the other two, it was highly 
improbable that he had recognised either cf them : it 
is true that he had met T.P, often enough in the course 
of his investigations in the “ Shop Case,” but I doubt 
very much whether he had time to see and recognise 
who it was that dealt him the knock-out blow-- 
especially as T.P, was w’earing a mask at the time ! L. 
he had never actuillv met before. In any event both 
T.P and L. would be miles away by tlfe time Vimng 
could think of tr)ine to trace lliem. 

In making our p^ans, we had to take into very 
serious account the possibility of meeting people 
coming liom the platform to the lifts. The people 
coming from the lifts to the trains presented little or 
no difficulty as they were making for the platform and 
would rcmaintherctill tlic train bore them away. The 
other people, however, were a serious difficulty. Rely- 
ing on our calculations, which were based on a month’s 
experience, there was always the four to one chance 
against meeting anybody : but assuming that w’e had 
bad luck and mU some people, w’hatw as our plan then ? 
It was this: the people we might encounter were 
divided into two classes ; one class would consist of 
people who had just got out at the station and were 
still on the platform when L. and I arrived there, after 
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leaving •Vining at the bottom of the spiral staircase. 
In the case of these people (and it must be remembered 
that in all probability their number would be only two 
or three) our plan was that L should faint or go into 
hysteric^ on the platform ; this action of hers would 
easily succeed in attracting their attention and keeping 
them on the platform attending to her for some min- 
utes. I myself would not have stayed but would have 
continued my journey along the passage towards the 
lift, and the coast would have been clear The other 
class of people we might encounter would have con- 
sisted of those who had already left the platform by 
the lime L and I reached it, and were walking along 
the passage towards the lift. They would be well ahead 
of me and would perhaps be waiting at the lifts in 
order to be taken up. They presented the most serious 
prolilem of all, for in the event of their seeing the 
lift come down with T P.’s bodv hing in it, apparently 
stabbed in the back, ni} hand would have been very 
difficult to pla). But there were two courses open* I 
would try in the h-st place to get them away by rush- 
ing: up the pisspge and asking them to go to the help 
of a lady (1 e., L ), who had gone into hysterics on the 
staiion 1 should hue adaed at the same time that I 
was on mj wa> up to the top to fetch medical assistance 
from St George’s Hospital ; then there would have 
bt cn no question of my going back to the station. This 
appeal Would in all probability ha^e attracted them, 
and if they had gone, my course would have been 
clear If, on the other hano, they had wo/ gone, and we 
had had to wait for the lift to come down with T.P.’s 
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supposed dead body in it, my plan was this: assumint^ 
that there were only two other people present besides 
myself and the ticket collector, I should have immed- 
iately disclosed the fact that I was a doctor, and should 
have allowed no one to touch the body: I should have 
ordered the ticket-collector to go up in the lift for 
further medical assistance from the Hospital, and 1 
should have ordered the other two to go down tf) the 
station to fetch some water and to ask for a stretthtr. 
My course would have been plain. In the ei ent, how - 
ever, of my being unable to get rid of the people like 
this, Of in the event of iht re being more than U\ o 
people (in which case it would have been impossible 
to get rid of them all) I should have fallen back upon 
our last de^peraleplan— not so \ cry desperate perhaps, 
but still r-thor ri.skv in that it might have aroused 
enough suspicion for some of the people to insist on 
detaining 'I’.P. 'fhe plan was this : in the final resoit, 
I was to btnd over T.P. saying the words “ What a 
terrible tragedy.” These words were to be the signal 
for T.P. to jump immediately up and make foi the 
little conmetmg passage and the spiral staircase. I 
Would pause for a moment, as it thunderstruck, in ordei 
to let him get a good start, and then I wastogivcchasc. 
I would also make lortheconnccting passage, whereof 
course, I would come across Vining; this would delay 
matters still more ; I would come back to the hit and 
tell them all of my discovery and by that time T.P. 
would have got aw'ay out of the upper station In that 
event, of course, I would have had to stay by Vining 
— but, as I have already said, he would never come 
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to knownhe part I had played in his adventure. This 
final plan was, it is true, a counsel of despair; but it 
was, at any rate, comlorting to feel that the murder 
would never actually he committed until the plan had 
succeeded. Right up to the last moment we could draw 
oft, and no <inc w<juld ‘^aspect that we w'ere all 
involved in a murder plot. If, on the other hand, 
the plan did succeed, then tlie murder would be 
carried out and ti'C mystery would be complete. 

With such thoughts as these passing through my 
mind, it w^as small wonder that I held my breath with 
excitement w hen 1 saw the red light switched on by the 
down-coming lift. I tvalkcd on, calmly enough I was 
stdl three or four yards away from where the ticket- 
c()llcct(ir was standing, when the lift reached bottom, 
and to my infinite relief I heard his erv of astonish- 
ment. 1 armed just m time to sec the further gate 
of the lift swing open and I'.P. falling down, taking 
care, of course, to fall ouindi the lift. 

\t one time wlirn I was thinking out the arrange- 
ments, I suspect' 1 it ai I might have considerable 
difliculty in getting rid ot the tickct-collcctor. It was, 
of course, essential that he should witness the fall of 
T.P.’s bod\ and should see the knife-handle sticking 
out of liis back ' it w'as equally essential that I snoiild 
thereupon get rid of him for at least aminutc inorder 
to complete my task. As I say, I had had certain 
doubts uftJei this head. It is true that, in a sense, my 
ability to get rid of the man was u te^l of my personal- 
ity, but in reality it was niu» '' more atest of my powers 
of acting., As things turned out my previous doubts 
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had been quite unnecessary. My immediate assump- 
tion of command, and my self-identification as a 
doctor impressed the ticket-collector immediately; 
indeed the poor man *vas all at a loss, and was only 
too glad to take orders from somebody. 

“ ’Ullo, what’s this ’ere!” exclaimed the ticket- 
collector, ga/in'T through the bars of the near gate. 

“ Quick ! ” said I, “ open this gate 1 ” 

In flinging back the gate the man seemed rather to 
be obeying my order than acting on his own initiati\c. 
We both rushed across the lift; I took care to be a little 
ahead ofhim,andassoonasIicached the body, I knelt 
down close over it. Now came the supreme moment. 

“ Good Cod I ” I cried, ” stabbed in thebai k I \V ho 
can have done this thing ! ” 

The ticket-collector seemed utterly bewildcrcvl. I 
felt T.P.’s pulse (which incidentally was beating at a 
terrific rate !) and slipped my hand gently under the 
body and pretended to feel his heart. 

“ Quite dead ! ” I exclaimed — and then in a paren- 
thetic tone I added, “ I am a doctor.” I eyed the man 
squarely for a few seconds, as if I w’as making up my 
mind about something. Then I spoke — “ We mustn’t 
move him,” I said sternly, “until the police have seen 
him. Go up in the lift, tell the nearest policeman you 
can find to come here at once, and also send word to 
St. George’s Hospital. Quick as you can I ” I rapped 
out my orders, and the man got into the lift at once 
and went up, incidentally taking Vining’s mackintosh 
up with him, lying as it was on the floor of the lift. 
The man had obeyed me without question ! 
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The rc%t was plain sailing. The second . was out 
of sight. 1 whispered the word to T.P., at the same 
time removing the dagger handle from his back, and 
fitting it to its real blade which I had brought in my 
pocket. T.P. got up immediately and sped noiselessly 
down the passage towards the station in order to join 
L. who was waiting for him there. They would take the 
next tniin— which was due in less than two minutes — 
to Knightsbridge or alternatively to Dover Street- - 
whichever train came in first— and from there they 
would proceed to Victoria and catch the 4.0 p.m. 
Continental express. Even ifthey came to be suspected 
— which w<is in the highest degree improbable -they 
would be out of the country before they could possibly 
be arrested. 

In the meanwhile, I was left to niy final task. In 
three steps I was beside the still unconscious body 
of Vining lying at the bottom of the stairs. Putting 
foith all rny strength 1 carried him to the place where 
T.P. s body had lain. The distance was little more 
than five yards. I •' t Vining in the exact position that 
T.P. had adopted (T.P. and I had already, of course, 
agreed on the position and he had rehearsed it many 
times), and then without even asking (Jod to forgive 
me, I plunged the dagger well and truly into his oack, 
so that it pierced the heart. There was no external 
discharge of blood, and death must have been instan> 
taneous. T then stood a pace back to suncy my work. 
It was perfect. The ticket-collector could not possibly 
have rt marked any different at all in the position of 
the body ijr of the dagger. Yes, it w’as well done ! 
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At that moment I heard footsteps cowing along the 
passage — not the one down which T.P. had sped 
towards the platform, but the other one leading from 
the platform to the l/t. I knelt on one knee by the 
body, and assumed a horror-stricken countenance ; I 
was in this position when two passengers— a man and 
a woman — came into sight on the other side of the lift 
shaft. I immediately called them to come round to my 
side by means of the little connecting passage. This 
they did, and I explained to them what had hap- 
pened I had just finished my explanation when the 
lift came down with the police. Together we carried 
the body round to St. George’s Hospital. .Vfter seeing 
the body into the mortuary I slipped unobserved up 
to Jack’s room, so that I might be tlte first to break 
the news. But he was not there. As I wis leaving his 
room, I discovered to my horror that I still had the 
dagger slicath in my pocket ! 

The constable was waiting downstairs to take my 
evidence. Supposing he were to search me ' What a 
thought ! I must dispose of the sheath at once . . . 
no matter what the cost, or what suspicion I might 
cast upon others . . . Without stopping to think 
I slipped it under Jack’s mattress, and rushed from 
the room. W’ithout being observed I regained the 
entrance hall of the hospital where I gave my evidence 
blandly enough to the constable. 

It is late — near 3 o’clock. Ixt the* last words of 
this entry be : “ I have done what I have done and 
am unrepentant. I have triumphed over my enemy 
and there is one less scourge in the wrorld ! ” 
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I HAVE given the final entry in the diary, and I can 
well conceive that Dr. Willing had no heart to turn 
to the book again. As it is, I am presenting it to 
Inspector Widgeon, who, 1 understand, is going to place 
it in the Black Museum at Scotland Yard. 

There remains little to add. One point has always 
puzzled me a little. I acquit the doctor of any preconceived 
intention to incriminate Jack Ransomc. I can understand 
his Iceling of panic when he foun<l himself still in pos- 
session of the sheath. On the other hand, he undoubtedly 
did attempt to throw suspicion on Suleiman. I think the 
explanation must be that he himself became a little 
frightened and took the chance that offered of trying to 
fit an almost, but not quite, impossible theory into a 
given set of facts— in order to divert suspicion from 
himself. I do not think he bore any active hostility to 
Suleiman. But I am never sure about this. 

Jack and Pamela have been married over a year now, 
and they have one son, who is not cat>ed Laurence, or 
Benjamin, or Suleiman, but takes after his father and his 
grandfather and is called Jack. 

And finally — if you go now to Hyde Park Tube Station 
you will find that the booking-office has been dosed, 
and that you are requested to take your ticket at a little 
office in the lift itself where a man is always on duty ; 
so that now it is impossible to travel in the lift alone, 
at any rate at Hyde Park Tube Station. This innovation 
was certainly made after the death of Laurence Vining; but 
whether it is a case of post hoc, pi opt et hoc, I do not know. 




‘The Talisman has never been msured. Why should we 
insure it'^ It always comes back We have electnc alarms 
on all the outer doors and the windows of course, but 
thcv are merely put on because m> wile is nervous The 
rahsniaii can look after itself, 1 assure you ’ 

Old Rollo DancCT-field seemed very >ure of hinisclf as 
he showed tiie fabulous family heirloom to Kii gut^^ts 
And two davs later, when the Talisman disappeared 
from its case in the Corinthian room, he remained 
erjuallv unp^iturbed 

It wa <^tolcn on an oppressue, thundeiv night and 
sevcial of the imests had difficulty in producing an alibi 
Liiccn Ci< ssige who had lost so heavily at biidge, would 
not sa\ win sh( was awav from her icom foi mveral 
hoin^ Mr Wraxall the ^meiuan (ollcctor, admitted 
wandrunL^ about the house during the night Mrs Brent, 
wlio had said that thunderstorms drove her almost in- 
sane iKUOLis had hit suddeiilv in 1 cr ^acht And 
old Dam (j field'-, mdilleience was somehow stiangely 
pi itmbinj: 
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Chapter I 


‘Lugkv a^^ain, paitiiPr,' (ornmc'iileci WVstf^nhanirc i, brcak- 
1111^ into laircn Crr , safe's thoui^ht^ he* look up the <.coriJi£^- 
bloek ‘ 7 hats i»amc and lubber Dou^Ja Youi iniiid must 
be wandeiiiio ’ 

Dou'das I uiniiic had ‘dantecl down die room to wh'^io i 
fau-haiud i*ni wa- ‘ittiiii^ with a rathe j itd-laced man 
Douglas's biovv'i contracted diehtls 1 hat if How Morchard 
had all' ui])t‘ d to inone..})olist CMithia tins evemne, but 
,ureb amoie could that tlie i;irl was bored \ j)ersistent 
creature More hard rati ei too per i^Unt at times l)oac,las 
lelt i he n it the soaiul ot \Vf ^tenhaie ct > \oi(<\ hi^ atun- 
tuMi tame back tt^ du briJoc -table 

'Game and rubber.*’ he repeated Sorrv. partner M\ 
faiiit entireh You sce Tm i>cttuii»^ ri‘st\ in autlion nowa- 
dav" Its neaih t;oiu out at rnv ''lub, riobodv pla)s it any 
inoie Wt’ie al] on to t^ll^ new siame that s ]ust tome in ’ 
"iNew L,aiiie ’ Wha* iev\ "ame ’ tlenundec^ \\ ev.tcnhan^»ei 
aiiaieme’ the raid', foi Iun shuffle ‘lla\c the GaicKlidrpei'* 
rrducovcied Old Maid oi the simple jo\‘' ol Happy 
Fainilje" * Out with it, Doutrla-i 

I)oii‘;las Faiirn’'e made a gesture as though apuloc’isinq; 
for \\ eNteiiliaiici r 

Mut' Tut' \h ^ j»*alou^, poor lelluw M\ lault for men- 
tioning tlu Romaiut (dul) \ ''OU suh](ct with Gorwa>, 
and no woiulei You know, vm ha\e it tniianct examina- 
tion loi ( andidates test ’em m ^ol'owina suU and nmember- 
ini; whaL^ trump \m\ someho\y C^oiiwa\ didn’t i^et in Or 
else he was aliaul to enter \ sad Inisiiies^ anvhow, don't 
let’s dwell on it So he calls us the (kirdshaipers out of 
spitv. ’ 
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Mrs. Caistor Scorton began to deal. Douglas passed the 
box of cigarettes to Eileen; and, when she refused, took 
one himself. Wcstenhaiiger looked at him with feigned 
anxiety. 

‘I notice a certain tendency to wander in vour talk, of 
late. This inconsecutiveness of mind is growing on you, 
Douglas. Do \ou ever find yourself, in the nioriiiiig, putting 
on vour jacket finst and your waistcoat after waids.'* Pull 
yourself together. Squads Up-to-date, or something like 
that, was what you were trying to tell us about beloie >ou 
began lo ramble." 

‘Oh! Suspension Bridge, that's it. Suspension Bridge. 
Never heard of it.* Well, well. These ^ouJlcs^ mechames! You 
take the two of spades out of the pack, ])ut in a joker in- 
stead; and then pla> according to auction rules. You’ve no 
notion of the superior feeling it gives voii ^heu you go No 
Tiurnj) with five aces in vour hand. Cjonfidence, lluit’s the 
word! A splendid game.’ 

‘Splendid!’ VVcstenlianger conceded, sarcastically. ‘In- 
vite me to take a hand in the inaugurai game, will you? 
It’ll be an historic occasion, no doubt; and I might get my 
name into the newsjiaper'^.’ 

Douglas looked liurk 

‘He doesn’t believe me, Eileen, he thinks I’m . . . Oh, 
sorry!’ 

He picked up his cards, and the game continued. For the 
third tune in succession, Eilt'en Ciessage laid down her hand 
with an inaudible sigh of relief. Being dummy, she could 
think about other things than the talile before hei. She had 
never been a keen bridge-player; her caid-memory was too 
weak foi anything beyond tlie most obvious tactics. And on 
this evening especially, Iut interest in the came of the 
slightest. She played mechanically; and she had ejuite failed 
to note how, time and again, a skilful intervention by her 
partner had extricated her from a risky d#'claration. 

As Westenhanger gathered up their first trick, her mind 
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went hack the ever-present money difficulties. Some bills 
had reached her by the last post. Somehow, bills always 
dropped in at that time; and she had begun to dread the 
very sight of an unsealed envelope among her correspon- 
dence. If these wretched things had come in the morning, 
the affairs of the day might have helped to put them out of 
her mind; but when they amved after dinner, they seemed 
to rivet licr attention thioiigh tne whole nieht. 

The piobleras of a girl tr>ing to keep up a decent ap- 
pearance on a tinv income seemed to be approaching an 
insoluble state. Her qiiaiter’s income was nearly exhau^'ted; 
and )et something would have to be done. It was no use 
apjiroaching her nustees in the hope of anticipating her 
income for tlie next three months. She had trit‘d that before; 
and all she liad got was a lecture' on the follv of over- 
spending, It ajipeared that the thing w’as impossible under 
the will. Besides, the trustees were simpK lawyers, without 
d sjjark ot personal interest in her affairs or herself. So far 
as they were concerned, Eileen Crcssage was a name on a 
deed-box or a docket No help there, obviously. 

And yet soriietliing would have to be done. She could 
pay ^ome of her creditors and leave tlie rest of the affairs 
standing; but whici peujile ought she tc attend to first 
Her mind was liu^y with a sort of jig-saw pu7/le with the 
bills as a pictiue and the available money as the pieces; but 
with half the tra£?Tnenls missing, it wa^. a hopeless bu'^iness. 
One fact was evuicnt. Nome of these bills would have to be 
settled, and settled soon. 

With an effort she put the whole affair at the back of 
her mind and tried to divert her attention But her first 
glance across the room brought the thing back to her from a 
different angle. There was he» host, old Rollo Dangcrfield, 
sitting 111 a dc‘‘pondent attitude beside the w'lndow. W'hat 
had he to be Jow-spirited about. ^ If she herself owned the 
Dangcrfield Talisman, her troubles would be conjured away. 
The thing was worth £50,000 on the last occasion when it 
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had been valued; and the price of diamonds l^ad gone up 
a good deal since then. 

Her eyes passed to where Mrs. Brent and the American 
collector sat. Neither of them had money worries. At sixty, 
Mrs. Brent seemed to get a good deal out of life; and the 
steam yacht in the bay at the foot of the garden was a fair 
proof that a lew bundled pounds one way or the other was 
not likely to trouble her. 

A rustle of the cards brought Eileen’s attention to the 
bridge table. She leaned back a little in her chair and 
glanced, with an envy which was quite devoid of malice, 
at the tliree player^ intent on their game. 

Mrs Claistor Scoi ton's liusband liad been one of those 
hard-faced men who had made fortunes in the War. When 
he died she had got the money, and her enemies said that 
the haul face had been bequeathed also, ii^a codicil to his 
will. She certaiiilv had a very keen apiireciation of the value 
of aTrea«:ur\ note 

Then there was Douglas Fairmile, with a big private in- 
come. His only woirv at jircscnt was whether (Cynthia Pen- 
nard would marrv him or not. No great need for anxictv 
there. Eileen reflected. Cynthia wasn’t throwing herself at 
his head, certainly; but it w^as one of those aflairs which are 
bound to come right in the end. If only her own affairs 
would look as bright! 

F'inally, licr jiarlner, Conway Westenhanger, very obvi- 
ously hadn't a care in the world. Those mechanical inven- 
tions of his were known to be small gold mines; he w'asn't 
ill love with anyone ; and he got on well with people. What 
more could a man want ^ 

Half unconsciously she compared the two men. Dougla.s 
was once described to her as ‘one of those delightful people 
who can always be cheery without getting on your nerves 
witli it’. He had the gift of playing die fool ip season with- 
out looking a fool while he was doing it. One laughed with 
him, always, and never at him. Conway Westenhanger was 
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a more complex person, but just as attractive in his own 
way. She liked liis mouth , its clean-cut lines seemed to have 
something sympathetic in their curves, and the thinker’s 
sharply-marked vertical hnes between the eyebrows rather 
added to the attractiveness of his face 

Mrs Blent bioke the silence, addressing her host 
‘Rollo* would you mind if we have that window opened 
further^ The heat's almost unl>eciiable to-night ’ 

Old Danger field came out of his biown study with a 
stall made a gestuie of acquiescence, and threw open the 
window to it^ full extent Thiough the embiasure a famt 
breatii of air wandered in from the outer twilight, laden 
with the smell of parched soil and the heaw perfume of 
flowers, l)ut it brought no coolness with it 

T suppose this doesn’t afiect sou, Mr Wra\alP’ Mrs 
Brent turned to the American beside her ‘You’re a New 
Yorker, aicn’t >ou ' Heat waves won’t trouble >ou as much 
as thes^ do me \ ou'ie ac( hmatised, no doubt ' 

‘It’s warm to-night Its cerlainh not what one calls cool 
But ril admit that I ve known it hotter o\er theie A.nd this 
air of )Ours got that used-up tieling about it that cit> 

air has It fresh e\i u if it’s hot You’d know it was orarden 
air and not stuit a t\cn if the fluwei^ weren’t there But 
vou’ie wroiie about rny being accliinati’^cd i don’t use New 
York much in the sumniei ’ 

‘Of com St \ou’\e ^ut a (ountiv big enough to let >oii 
choose vour chnite ioi almost an> da\ in the \cai haven’t 
\ou ’ Well there’s something to he said for an island It 
this he It t'ets worse 1 shall simply takt' tiic Kestrd away for 
a night or two until the hot spell is ovf'r Airothei couple of 
days of thi:>\\()ulJ he unbe liable Li • kiK the Dangerfields 
unde isLmd me they won’t b iflcnded it I disappeai v/ith- 
oiit warning f')ne would think twice about doing that with 
most people ^hut Fnocksljeim is a real Libert v. Hall ’ 

‘They’ve bfen vei> kind in *vking me down,’ the Amen- 
can explained ‘ I didn’t know them , but 1 got an mtroduc- 
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tion; and when I explained I was interested in ^me of their 
things, they invited me to stay for a few days/ 

He glanced through the window and across the moonlit 
bay which stretched beyond the lawns 

‘The Ki^UeP Little white yacht with copper funnels, 
lying in the bay^ Is that the one^ I saw hei as I drove up 
here this evening ’ 

‘Yes, that\ the Ki stiel. You liked her looks?’ 

‘Very pretty Graceful lines, she has. Mv own yacht’s 
rather largci , but she’s not so neat, not so neat I wanted lots 
of room on board ’ 

‘The very thing I didn’t want on tlie Ke^tn I I use her as 
a kind of retreat, Mr Wiaxall, the place for a rest-cure I've 
nevei had a guest on board, there isn’t even a spare cabin. 
Sometimes I want to get clean awa> fiom eversbody, and 
that was the best wav I could think of k)r managing it 
Calleis don’t drop in when one’s fifty miles from po’t ’ 

The American looked at her with interest kinclling in bis 
cye^ 

‘You feel that way, too^ That’s inteiesting That’s very 
inter csting I take it >ou’re not a philanthiopist then*^’ 

Mrs lirent sliifted lu*r position slichth and looked up at 
her neighbours (lean-sha\en face It was of the long lathcr 
than the sqiiaie \ineiican type, tlie face of a man with 1 
ccitain imatrination 

‘If 'you mean contributing to charitable funds and that 
sort of thing Tm certainK not philanthropic ’ she answered 
T don’t think l’\e spent a penny 111 that way during the 
last ten years People come bothering mt* with tales of sad 
cases, at least thc> used to do that Put once \ou get the 
name- of lieing kind hearted >ou’re simply pe^teiecl to deatli 
by demands, mostly from bauds I’ve shed that n putation 
long ago I don’t say I don’t give something here and there 
Everybody docs But unless I see a thing with, my own eyes 
I refuse to part wath a farthing My eyesight is still fairly 
good for my age , and I’m quite able to sec a thing for mvsclf 
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Without netjdini^ some fussy creature to point it out to me ’ 

She broke off suddenly and showed her fine teeth in a 
faint smile 

‘You’ve touched there on a thing that always iiritates me. 
I’ve got rather a bad reputation ovei it They call me a 
skinflint There’s an ^ncrican phrase for that, isn’t there 

‘You mean a tight wad, perhaps Yes, that would be it, a 
tieht-wad ’ 

He dismissed the subject, seeming to think of something 
else 

‘A niJiiLite (*i two back \ou were saying you wanted to 
get awa\ from hunianit> now and again 1 s>nipathise with 
vou there I can understand the feeling I open a newspaper 
in th(‘ moiiiing and it sa>s a new fibre has made hner 
lingerie possible I dem t U'^e lincreiie Further on, theie’^) 
something else about flooi stains That lacks the personal 
appeal So doC'. the one about candies M\ diL.t'»tion\ too 
pool for candies Then 1 eome arioss Jones’ Ra/or^ ’ 

1 don't bii> ]ones', la/ois Perhaps m\ man bu\s them I 
don t know But you see how it is LvcTs-wheie one goes 
these things hit the retina Fheic's no e'seape from this 
moddti wav ol pushine things M\ own company does it 
J get iind of It I want to loiget Jont's’^ la/ois, and Smith's 
Confe^cted Candies ind and dollars, and cents, and 
the wliul^* twentieth centuis I want to blot it all out of mv 
mind I w nit to ett among old things, things that wcic 
made long befoi< dollais were thought of Thats restful 
lhat the kind of thing I like Something that looks as \i 
\oui C hie( n 1 li/aficth might have used it oi one ol your 
Henries ll it’s got a histois attached to it, 1 like it all the 
inoi e ’ 

Mis Bi( nt’s face showed a M nd ol s)mpath\ and amuse- 
ment 

‘So that i how ^ou l^ecame a collector^’ 

Wraxall smiled also 

‘Well, Mrs Bicnl, that’s part of the truth That certainly 
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is a factor. But there’s more to it than that. Yoji may laugh 
at me if you like. You may certainly laugh. But I love these 
old things for themselves. It gives me a real pleasure to 
handle tliem, just to turn them over and over and look at 
them And to wonder about the people who wore them. 
These things mean more to me tlian all the history-books. 
Much more.’ 

Mrs Brent’s white- framed face became more sympathetic. 
She Ieco^^nlscd a kindred spirit in the American, although 
his line of escape fiom the modern world was not the same 
as her own. 

‘Don't foreet to see the Dangerfield Talisman before you 
go, Mr Wraxall 'Fhev’ll l>e glad to show it to von and to 
tell vou the legend. There aie some photograj>hs of it, too. 
You might be able to take one of them back for your col- 
lection ’ 

Mr Wraxall brushed the suggestion asid(‘ 

‘Photographs would be no use to me. They haven’t the 
appeal No.’ 

He paused for a moment; then, studying her face, he 
continued* 

‘I thought of taking the thing itself back with me in the 
fall if it could be arranged ’ 

‘The Dangerfield Talisman^’ Mrs Brent almost lost her 
manners in her astonishment. ‘You thought ot taking that 
back with you’ Wh\, the thing’s absurd. 'Fhey’d sooner part 
with Friocksheim than with the Talisman, and theyVe held 
Friocksheiin since before the Con(]uest ’ 

‘ T wouldn’t stick at a lew thousand pounds one wa> or the 
other I’d set mv heart on getting that Talisman. I’ve eomc 
four thousand miles for it. specially That shows I’m inter- 
ested. I’m keenly interested I’m not a bargainer They’ve 
only to name their price and I’ll pay it ’ 

‘But, my dear man, this isn’t a case where, money comes 
in at all, don’t vou see? The thing’s unbuyahle, you may 
take my word for it.’ 
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The Anyrican scanned her face carefully. 

‘I see you mean it/ he commented, ‘but I came here 
specially to procure that Talisman. I couldn’t be content to 
take your word for it. Maybe you’re rij^ht. Perhaps you 
know best. But I’ll have to go to headquarters with my 
ofi cr and make sure. I’m not doubting what you say. Not at 
all. I hadn't a notion there was any difficulty in the road. 
None at all. But you’ll unJei stand that, without doubting 
what you say in the very least. I’ve got to make sure?’ 

Mrs. Brent had recovered trom her astonishment. 

‘Oh, certainly, go ahead. I .shan’t feel offended, if that’s 
what you mean. But I warn you that it’s quite uselesi* — out 
of the question.’ 

The American made a non-committal gesture Mrs. Brent 
thought it be^t to change the subject. 

‘This heat seems to he getting worse, if anvtliing. I must 
kmIIv tret a fan. I’ni old-fashioned enough to have one.’ 

She rose and left the room. Wraxall transferred his inter- 
est to his host who was still gazing absently out over the 
gardens. Mrs. Brent’s evident amazement at his suggestion 
had given the American something to think about. Things 
w^fTC not going to l)e so simple as he had imagined. He 
glanced across at V >llo Dangerfield’s profile, trying to esti- 
mate the chances ot overcoming his objections if he really 
pinved obdurate. 

‘Why, he might he an old Norseman come to life,' Wrax- 
all said to hini^f If. ‘ Put one of thoi>e winged helmets on his 
head, and with that profile and that big white mou tache he 
could sit to any painter for the portiait of a Viking. He’s 
not likelv to be an\ body’s money wdicn it comes to bargain- 
ing. Stubborn Obstinate. It’s going <o be none so easy after 
all’ 

He studied his host covertly until he was interrupted by 
Mrs. Brent’ return. She slipped into her chair and began to 
fan herself with an air of relief. 

‘This is the kind of night when one appreciates the 
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Dangerfield methods/ she said after a time. ‘JThey know 
how I hate climbing stairs, and they gave me a room on 
the giound floor It’s the only one, all the rest are above 
I blessed them just now as I passed the stair-case and le- 
membered that I might have had to climb it I’ve got to 
the age when one economises on the unnecessary as far as 
possible, and I count stair climbing as a luxurv on that 
standard ’ 

A great moth swept suddenly m through the open win- 
dow, vceied and sweived blindly over Rollo Dangerfield’s 
head, and then blundered out once more into the darkness 
Mrs Bient followed its flight, and her eyes caught the sky 
beyond the embrasure 

‘ Rollo ’’ she raised hei \oice to attract his attention ‘Is 
there an^ sign of that thunderstorm breaking * I wish it 
would come and perhaps the an woiJckchar a little 
after It ’ 

Old Dangei field leaned forward a little and scanned the 
visible hori/on 

‘Fm afraid it’s no good The ckaids art lighter than tlu> 
were an hour ayo, and I shouldn’t expect it to break to- 
night now ’ 

Mrs Jhent lanned herself resignedly 

‘Fin not altogethcT sorr\ That cure is almost as bad as 
the disease for me Mi Wraxall A thuiulerstoini shakes inv 
nerves to pieces always — I don’t know win I’m not afraid 
of being struck, oi anythin^ of that kind but the none of 
thunder sef'ms to get down somewhere into my subconscious- 
ness and set me all on edge \ftei a real bad storm Fm 
hardly noimal I feel 1 rriiirht do ainthiiig wild try to fly 
downstair >, steal my best friend’s spoons, or somctliing 
equally idiotic ’ 

The American looked at her with a faint twinkle in his 
eye 

‘Now that’s curious, Mrs Brent, that'® very curious in- 
deed For, you see, thunderstorms take me quite the other 
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way. I like tfiem. I’d sit up all night to watch a good thun- 
derstorm. uive me a chair, and a good wide window, with 
not too much iron near it, and I’d be content to watch the 
flashes so long as they like to come.’ 

He turned to the nearest window as he spoke, and then 
seemed to study it for a moment or two. 

‘That kind of window wouldn't be much use as a stall for 
the performance. It’s too deep-set. Are the walls of this 
house really a couple of yards thick, the way they seem to 
be at the wimlow-sill there?’ 

‘Several feet tliick in this part of Fnocksheim. This is the 
old part of the house, you know — some of it date<‘ from the 
time when the place was a castle, and they had to make 
walls thick and windows small And of course that’s quite a 
recent thing. Here and there about the building you’ll find 
remnants of a much older Friocksheim. There's a gateway 
you must get the Daneerfields to show you. It's old enough 
to satisfy \ou, I should think.’ 

‘ I’d like to sec it. It would be very interesting to me. And 
there must be some things worth visiting in the neighbour- 
hood too. T^erhaps >ou could tell me what I ought to go 
and see ’ 

‘Th(*re’s a battei d sort of monument on the road to 
Frogsholine Milage, about a mile and a hail Irom here. I 
believe I remember heaimg diat it had soinetlimg to do 
with Runic, whatever that is. \nd there are one or tvvO 
other things ^,ou might care to look at.’ 

For a time she gave him the benefit of her rather scrappy 
knowledge of the local antiquities, while he jotted down 
notes in his pocket-book. At last, when he had exhausted her 
store, he looted at his watch and mad(' a ge>tuie of apolog>'. 

‘It’s late, Mrs. Brent. I reallv hadn't meant to keep you 
so long. But what vou’vc been telling me is interesting, and 
I’ve got a tljirst for knowledge about that kind of tiling. 
You’ve helped me considerably. That information will be 
of great assistance to me ’ 
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‘Why not begin with the nearest^ Mr Danjrerfield will 
be delighted to show you the Talisman to-night, I’m sure, 
if you wish It And be sure to get him to tell you the legend 
of the pool It may sa\c yc»u trouble, you know You’ll see 
that your idea about the Talisman is quite hopeless ’ 

‘That’s an idea That’s a good idea, Mrs Brent I always 
like to know, right away, what sort of proposition I’m up 
against I’ve not given up hope yet, you understand** Fm 
quite set on taking that Talisman home with ire somehow, 
if it can be managed And I think it can, one way or 
another ’ 

Conway Westenhanger’s voice came across the room The 
bridge-table was bi caking up 

‘I make it twenty-seven pounds tweKe You might clieck 
the figures, Douglas Fm more at home in the calculus than 
in ample arithmetic , and it’s quite likely Fwe made a slip ’ 
‘Right,’ said Douglas ‘It isn’t your honesty Fm in doubt 
about mereh your c apacitv The great brains arc always a 
bit one-sided -top-htavy, if you take my meaning 1 et’s 
see Eight and six ’ 

He rapidh checked the addition 

‘Correct* Well you scrape thiough with a caution this 
time but don’t do it again ’ 

Mrs Caistor Scoiton produced a roll of notes and counted 
out twenU -seven pounds ten on the table between Lileen 
and herself 

‘One moment I have a florin somewhere ’ 

‘Don’t trouble about it’ Lileen hastened to leassure her 
‘You needn’t hunt foi it Let it stand ’ 

Mrs Caistor Scorton continued he’’ search and at last 
discovered the missing com 

‘I don’t like letting things stand over Settle lor ca«'h 
that’s always been my piinciplc in budge I can’t be worried 
with remembering odd shillings from day to da,y * 

Lileen Cressage picked up her wiiimi gs giatefully She 
was not distuibed by Mrs Caistor Scorton’s manner She 
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was too overwhelmed by relief. Here was an absolute windfall 
which would go some distance towards solving the problem 
of her debts. Twenty-seven pounds! And she had given only 
half her attention to the game. If she had put her mind to it 
they might have won a good deal more. She had not even 
asked what stakes they were playing for; she had been too 
worried to think alx)ut tliat. A couple more nights like this 
and she would be able to pay ofl all her creditors. 

‘Sorry I shan’t be able to give you your revenge to- 
morrow, Douglas/ she heard Conway Westenhangei say, 
as he rose from the table. ‘I’ve got to run iij) to town for 
a couple of days. My patent-agent seems to have L^ot on tlie 
track of an infringement of one of my affairs, and he wants 
to go into the business That means Chancerv Lane, Patent 
Office Librarv, and all the ic^^t of it Whew! It will be hot!’ 

Douglas's good-natured face corrugated in a grin of com- 
miseration, hut already he was moving across the room to 
where Cvnthia Pennaid was sitting Morchard watched his 
coming with a discontented eye, 

Ml^. Prent, glad to he relieved from the American’s in- 
quisition on local monuments, went across: to Rollo Danger- 
field’s chair and ga/ed out of the winuow. 

‘No, that storm on'i break to-night. I’m afraid. It’s 
moved further on. But it’s got on my nerves already. I wish 
it woulil break and get the thing over. I'his heat \va\p might 
pass, th(*n.’ 

She drew back from the embrasure and bent over old 
Dangcrfield. 

‘Roilo! I think Mr. Wraxall would like to have a look at 
the Talisman to-night, if you aren’t too tired.’ 

Rollo Daiigerfield heaved himself u]^ out of his chair, his 
six-foot height otertopping >lrs. Brent's slight figure as he 
rose. 

‘Certainly., if Mr. Wraxall wishes it. We can go along 
now, if he cares about it/ 

Eileen Cressage had caught tiie rapid interchange of talk. 
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‘Oh! Are you going to tell him the legend? ^^ay I come? 
rd like to hear it.’ 

‘What legend? About the Talisman? 1 haven’t heard it 
either/ said Westenhanger. ‘Do you mind my coming with 
you along with the rest?’ 

Rollo Daneerfield’s smile had a touch of wistfulness, in 
which It seemed curiously alien from the genera! cast of his 
features. 

‘Anyone who is interested will be welcome/ Le said, with 
a touch of an old-fasliioned courtess which seemed to be so 
much in chaiactei in his case. And, ciossmg the loom, he 
opened the door lor the party to pass out under his guidance. 



Chapter II 


Thi £>roup of Rollo Dan^ei field’s followers diminished as 
It pas'.ed dloriL^ the corridor At die mam entrance Douelas 
d id C>nthui slipp( d dMclc and went otf by themselves down 
tlu broad step^ into the Gfaidcns Fuither on beyond the 
tat staircase Mr Brent bade her companions t^ood nieht 
and turned into htr loom Oiiiv five ot hi^ tpiests were left 
to follow the old man to the end of the coir^dor, where he 
thiew open an unlockt d door 

Tins 1 *. whit wt c dl the Counthian\ Room’ he ex- 
plain* cl as he iisheied them into it ‘It was m\ errand- 
lather s favoiiiitc snot in the house and it sjot it*- name from 
him lit was one ot ttu Rtt(enc> Bucks no worse than the 
rtst of them, perhaps, but a hard liver and a haid irambler 
in his dav An tcccniuc too, like most of them 1 can show 
\ou onr of hi tctc iitiiciti^ s in a moment if vou care to 
s(t it’ 

The room wi*- il ut •'irtv feet square with a hiu;e stone 
fiitplace \ nn it rupbocud ol oak occupied part ot one wall 
\nothpi wall was luiru^ with an at^cd tapesti / repiesentmcf 
Diana pur uiiit^ <i siac, The fit ir was of marble slabs, mainly 
white but in tlu c( lUrt , blacK squares of maiblc had been 
introduced so as to make a t;iu:antic cliess-board pattern 
Opposite tlie fir* place was a narrow and shallow niche filled 
with a olass t ase 

Rollu DaAGjerht Id *• witched on the t Icctiic Jic^hts and led 
the visitois towards the recess As thc\ came neat it, the\ saw 
within tlu cast a be 11 of faiiitK tinted i^lass, under which lay, 
on a \ ( Kt t bed an ancient ornament 

‘That IS tl*e Dantrei field Talisman,’ said old Rollo, point- 
ini; to the case ou ( an s< t wliat it is one of those c^oldcn 
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armlets which were worn in the olden times It’s too heavy 
for our modern tastes, I m afraid You would iiardly care 
to carry that, Miss Cressage ’ 

He turne d to Eileen with a faint smile 
‘It’s very heavy for an ornament— something over a 
pound, I believe, he went on, as his guests drew nearer to 
look closely at the jewel ‘Of couise the value of the eold 
is nothing to speak of peihaps under a hundred pounds 
The stones are ot more interest in some people’s e>es There 
are eight of them in all — ^>011 can see the others h fleeted in 
the mirror at the back if you look closely ’ 

Mrs Caistor Scorton examined the Talisman with an 
appi aising c ve 

‘ I agree with \ou It’s too heavy in the dt sign 
Eileen Ciessage bent forward and seemed to compart the 
size c f the ornamr iit with her own white aiin^ 

‘11 a gill wore that she said, ‘ he must hive been sj)K n- 
did It’s not a bit clum v She must have been slim il an\ 
thing, with small hands or she couldn’t have got it over 
them ’ 

‘Let’s trv it on Mis C4iessagc said Moi chard, suddenly, 
and he moved foiward a** he spoke Ihe case had a plan 
sheet ol ^lass immediately in front of the jewel, throu h 
which It could be examined whilst at either side was a glass 
door kept secured by a tiny handle As Morth ird put out 
his hand Rollo Dangerfield stopped him with i cestui e 
‘I’m sorry’ he said, ‘but its one of our family customs 
never to take the Talisman out of its case —never even to 
lift the shade from it ’ 

He smiled, taintlv apologetic, but evidently unbending in 
defence of his traditions 

‘These ideas grow up omehow, in ways that are difficult 
to trace back to their births but as time goes on they gam 
a soit of sanctity from tradition, and speaking for myself, 
I should be sorry if I were the first of us to break this pai- 
ticular custom There are so few of the old things left in 
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this twentieth century world, and perhaps you young people 
won’t grudg?5 me tins one, if I keep it ’ 

The touch of wustfulness had come back into his voice, 
robbing his refusal of the faintest trace of offence Eileen, 
afraid that some ol the others mie-ht embarrass the old man 
by pressing him to let them handle the jewel, hastened to 
put in a word before Moichaid could open his moutli. 

‘I’d love to Irv it on, but what Mr Dangeifield says is 
quite right And now I d like to hear its ston — the legend, 
1 mean ’ 

Rollo Dangdfield silently imitcd them to scat them 
seKc*- Then, leaning against the case containing the Talis- 
man he turncxl to lace his audienct and began to speak. At 
first he st r rued ii( ivous of his i IKct but as the t.ile went on, 
his \oKC chaiiyed into a monotone a" though he were recit- 
ing mntc wcU-rcmt mheu d iitual 

"You niu^t btai in rnind that this is a \er> old tale, lar 
old< r than am wntten document that wt have Tiue 
enough, it fits the geogiaphv ot Fnockshcim, but lor all we 
know, the legend may be lar oldti than Fnockshcim and 
mav deal with "Oiiie i^ool whu h none oi us lias evei seen 
You know that w( D ingtrlieids came uito England iiom the 
Noith awas batk in he tioublcd days befine the Conquest 
Fiiocksheim Fm told, is a conuption nt hneca’s Hcini 
Frea’s I It im, the dwelling ot Frea the wife ot Odin Theie 
IS no doubt about us as 4I raft 

lie lilted his t)ld head proudK and the \ ikinc lesem- 
blance stood out undemabh in his features Then, with a 
smile that sjiowtd the strong wliite le* th he added' 

‘I necdn t einphasi/e the final stage in the conuption of 
the name as sou had it in the village our Fnorksheim has 
changed to Fioosholinc, on the lips ot these godless abo- 
rigines ’ 

He jiaused foi a moment and sliifl(‘d his position slightly, 
so that he could see the Talisman a> it la> under his arm 
‘You must uiidcistand, then,’ he went on, ‘that this legend 
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comes down to us from days when Valhalla st^ll opened its 
gates to the heroes, and the spirits of winds, and woods, 
and streams, moved among men in their visible forms. It 
may be mer^ allegory, po’^sibly it is the transmutation of 
some quite normal happening, a love tale magnified and 
distorted in the telling 

‘One summer’s night, the legend runs, UInc, the I-ord of 
Fnocksheim, went out into the moonlight, seeking coolness 
after the heat of his castle walls And, so wander iig, he came 
by the Pool and sat beside the water watching the using of 
the im^t from the suifacc oi the mere As hr sat thus, lost 
in thought, the moonlight sparkled upon sonietlnng before 
him, and, bending forward, he grasped the Talisman So he 
sat, with the armlet in his hand and as lie walcherl the 
mists of the lake grew denser and drew elosei , and there 
stepped at last from among then folds a maiden ’ 

Old Rollo bent towards the Talisman, so that Ins face 
was parti V hidden fi om his audieni e 

‘Very little has coinc down to us onK a lew^ weirds in a 
tale Yet c\cn these halting words conjuie up foi me a 
wonder a being, >ounc and proud, and fair, a form and 
grace surpassing all the beaut\ of women a Hash of the 
diviiiitv jiassing acioss the screen of the fksh ' 

He let his voxe drop into silence for a moment befoic he 
continued 

‘The legend tells that she wa« betrothed to the Spirit of 
the Pool, the Frog King But Ulric won her She gave him 
the Talisman which ••hr had come back to seek and, when 
he desired her, he had but to dip it in the Pool and she came 
to him — for so long as that moon still shone And she 
charged him, when she was with him to keep the Talisman 
and to hand it down, for it would be the Luck ol Fiiock^- 
heira And so, night after night, the Lord Fnocksheim 
went down to the Pool and washed the Talisman in its 
waters and wandered with his love in tl e wood beside the 
mere — ^until the moon came no more over the trees But the 
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next night, ^whcn he dipped the Talisman in the waters, 
there came swimming to him a loathsome little shape which 
laughed and jeered at him, saying: ‘The Frog King has her 
for his bride ’ 

Old Rollo turned back towards his audience again 

*So the Dangnrfield Talisman is only a reminder ol an 
old lie Even at the best it's a memoiial of lying and deceit 
— and piiiiislimcnt ’ 

His voice sounded bitter foi a moment, but he wTiit back 
at once to his ordinary tone 

‘ riicrt It is the DangcrfielJ Luck 1 don't aay I bche\c 
the legend, I won t sa> 1 doubt it Howe\ci the thing came 
to us, It’s our oldf^t possession and experts tell me tliat the 
workmanship is extraordinariK old And now, 1 think I can 
show vou something less romantic, though it's not without 
Its intnest ’ 

He moved lorward and pushed aside some lugs with his 
foot, so that the black and white marble »quaics in the 
ccntie of tlu floor were cleared 

‘1 told vou, I think that this was the room mainly used 
b> inv Luandfathci, tlie Corinthian It was, in fai I, the very 
last loom h^' evci enUred Possihlv some of vou lemcmber 
some thing about tin j egenev times the gambling the pnze- 
figiitirg the dut lling that went on Ecc(ntiKit> was often 
the pass-kt\ to notoriety m those da\s, some ot the bucks 
cultivated it wilhill> I believe that in\ giancUafhei was 
genuinely ecccntiK in this particular all xu He was ci fanatic 
loi chess ])laving and this was his chc^s board \ou >ee the 
mail)le s^piarc on the Hooi 

He stoojied down and htud a met il plug Irorn the centre 
of a ‘•quaie 

‘ Eacli of these squaies has i plucj like this at its centre 
The>’ic rcallv put in to keep diit out ol the ho^cs when no 
game lb beingiplaved When thev wanted to el the pieces, 
all the plugs were taken out, and then the boaid was 
ready/ 
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He Stepped across the room and threw open the oaken 
cupboard on the wall 

‘These are the chess-men You see thc> aie on a scale to 
match the board, each of tf em about a foot and a half hit^h 
Mr Westenhanejei, would >ou mind hftinq one of them 
out— a pawn will do Ihey’ie too heavy for me, nowa- 
days ’ 

Westenhanqcr came forward and gripped one of the iron 
pieces 

‘Lift It u]) off the shelf before you pull it foiward ’ said 
old Danoei field ‘There’s a spike on the foot of each pu<( » 
fittiniT into a hole in the shelt the spike that t>oes into the 
hole m the thess-boaicl so that tht puit can t bt acciden- 
tally knocked o\fr Ihcv’ic top-he ivy thinc>s Tht Staunton 
pattern wasn t inventc d m those days’ 

It took more cifoit than W c^Urihan i had expected to 
lift the thiiu horn its place and tiny it o\(t to the chf ss- 
boaid He dropped it into position on one of the qinits, 
the iron rod slipping casiK into tht holt and hxiiit* the puce 
firmK 

‘Rathci like a railwax (hcss-boaid isn t it he said as 
he went hick to his scat ‘hut a i^ood deal of tioiihle to plav 
a ^ame with j)n ce of that weicht 1 dioulcl th nk ’ 

Old Rollo’s c \ c s t\v inklf d 

‘T doubt if theyd liave ]>lavtd much if they’d been kit 
to their own e\t ition^ As a matU r of f ict c u h play 1 1 had 
a lackey to slnft his pieces lor him while he at comfortably 
in his chan ’ 

He came forwaid and «at down as lie spoke 

‘This che‘^s-board looks innocent enout’h, but it brought 
the death of my c^anclfadicr You know what it was like 
m those days nun would quarrel about the tint of a snufl- 
box and fn^ht a fatal duel over the fit of a crav«t My {grand- 
father was as much of a fire-eater as his friend^ Some miser- 
able squabble took place in this room wli le they were actu- 
ally playiriL'^ on that board, probably a mere drunken differ- 
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ence of opinion about some absurd trifle or other They went 
out with piltols m the dawn, and the other man was the 
luckier of the two Perhaps he deserved to be No one knows 
now what the^y fousjht about My qrandfather wa^ shot in 
the head — killed instantly ’ 

Rollo Dani(eifitld losc, and diai\inf^ from his pocket a 
bunch o{ keys, hr opened a small safe buried in the wall of 
the room beside the fire-place From one of the divisions of 
the safe he extracted a uorn-lookinir paper and a peculiar 
d^c-like object 

‘Here arc two othei re lies We preserve most thines, and 
as this was the last document m> grandfather put on paper, 
w( Ve kept it in safety You ma\ as well see it ' 

He handed the paper to Wraxall who studied »t intently 
before passing it to his ncic^hboui \t the top of the sheet 
were two lin^s of handwritinsr 

N<)\ N<K1I iNPKAr SUINTIAM 
Mvtt \ I j>i llKI XII 34 

Below this was a roucii diac>iam ot a chess-board with cer- 
tain puct'' placed as in an end-camt or a problem 
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Wraxall turned the paper over in search of something fur- 
ther ; but the back of the sheet was blank. ^ 

The American passed the manuscript to Mrs. Caistor 
Scorton and held out his Land for the second object which 
Rollo Dangerficld had taken from the safe. It was a circular 
disc cut from a sheet of leather. Originally the sheet may 
have been the same thickness as a boot-sole, or rather 
thinner; but a century ot atmospheric changes had warped 
and contorted its form. Evidently when new it had been 
alx)ut two and a half jnehes in diameter. Through the centre 
of the leather there passed a piece of twine secured on one 
side of the disc by a knot and looped on the othei side into 
a fixed iinglct of a si/e which would jiM admit a hand. 
Wraxall turned tlie object over and over, but it suggesicd 
nothing to him. After a final inspection, he passed it also to 
his neighbour, and then turned inquiiingly tp RoHo Danger - 
field. 

‘It suggests nothing to you**’ Old Dangerficld demanfled 
perfunctoiily. He took back both objects after thev had be( n 
examined by ev(*i\()ne, and held up the papei so that tluv 
could sec it ‘This first line, in Latin b sirnplv pai't ol the 
second verse of the Nineteenth Psalm* Ni^ht unto nniht 
shewrth knowled<^e. The two lelerences to the Gosjjels give 
vou the verse: WhtTe your tieasure n, there will your hfaii 
be also. I am afraid wc can’t discover anything from that 
part of the document The rest of it seems easier to account 
for, if I tell you a little moie about the papei.’ 

He put the sheet on his knee and leaned l>ack in his chair 
as though tiled. 

‘You see the rough sketch of the chcss-boaid,' he went on 
after a moment or two ‘That gives the positioii in which the 
pieces were found on this board here aftei iiis death Possihlv 
it represents the end-position in that game during which the 
quarrel arose between him and his opponent. Lie must have 
attached some importance to it himself, lor he came into 
this room just before going off to his duel, jotted the thing 
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down, and left oiders that it was to be given to his son if 
anything haf>pened That, I must admit, seems to suggest 
that he was not quite in a normal fiame of mind when he 
put the thing on paper for at that date my father was a boy 
of four or fi\( years old We Dangerfields are a very late- 
mairs ing family for *'onie reason or other Obviously a child 
of that age could ha\ c no interest m chcss-endings I^ut that 
togetlu r with the three texts , and I beli< vc the normal mind 
would say that m> grandfather’s brain was still bemused 
with his night’s wint he drank an enormous quantity of 
port thty sav and that in a muddled-Leaded way he 
scribbled down this cnd-gc*mc, added one or two of his 
favourite texu «md tlicn with some idea that the texts micrlit 
be of erv u to his son he left diru lions tor the paper to be 
handed on 

Jlc glanced anui tdlv round the circle to see it they shared 
this \ 1C w 

Unfortunate h ’ lu^ continued, ‘that explanation fall 
short of completeness on one matter This little leather disc 
was also to he h ended to ray father \\ as 't a to\ that he had 
inidt for the ben ’ Pcdujis he had promised it to the child, 
and even at that dangeiouN momein he remembered his 
promise I like to thu th t there wa^ 'ome tiling of the kind 
in his ramd but if theic liacl been anv promi e of the sort, 
m\ latlier had foipotteu it When they qi’cstioixed him he 
knew nothing at out n Quite p '*sibh it wa a promised to\ 
\ou know what tl e memorv 01 a four-\r n-old is Ijke and 
how difticult It is to catch hold of something which he has 
once illoweet to slip Nothing c ime ot it ’ 

His hnt’^us pla>i'd almost atfectionatcly with the wrinkled 
scrap of 1 ( ath^r 

‘My graridlathcr's death leb mv father an e>rphan for 
his niotlui had died a vear 01 i vo earlier 1 he papei was 
preserved and ^handed to mv father, when he cam^ of age, 
by the lawyer of om lamily who had impounded it shortly 
aftei its discovt ry It meant nothing to anyone W hatever 
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mcaninq it earned had been lost All that it meant to my 
father was the last link with his Corinthian incestor, and 
I believed that he preserved it on that account At any rate, 
It found its way into the Danqerfield archives, and there it 
IS Iikel> to remain ’ 

‘And you, yourself, haven’t an\ idea about it, Mr Dan- 
crei field asked Lilecn ‘Surely he must have had something 
m his mind wlien he wrote it Tell us what you think of it, if 
>011 can ’ 

‘I can give \oii a gues> ’ said old Dangerfitld, ‘but it’s a 
guess and nothing moie My own view is that the quarrel 
had aiisen over «'Ome c|ucstion of their pla\ , 'ind my giand- 
fathti wanted a permanent record left, so ns to be able to 
prove his point in cold blood latu on In addition to being 
a gambler and one of the most remarkable spendthrifts of 
his day he was an obstinate man We know that to our cost 
1 he Dangerfield jewcK used to be a vciy fine collection, but 
after his death it was found that most of the good things 
had vanished — convened into cash and rambled away m 
backing that obstinate opinion of his After a couple of 
trt n era t ions wiVe still suFeririg fiom the inroads he made 
into the <^stat( ’ 

‘Is anything more known about him-*’ asked Westen- 
hangcr 

‘Not very much that\ creditable, I xn afraid Oh, yes’ I 
believe that he made himsell rather ridiculous by an im- 
provement of the hobby-horse ’ 

‘He must ha\c been a lum bird’’ commented Westen- 
liangci 

Rollo Dangcrfield hastened to explain 

‘Not a rocking-horse I mean that two-wheeled thing like 
a safety bicyele that some of the Connthians used to amuse 
themselves with One sat in the saddle and pushed the thing 
along with one’s feet on the ground — like running in a chair, 
lather It had a vogue at one time I’m ^old that he brought 
out a new pattern with tieadles— something like the present 
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child’s scooter in principle At an> rate, it was rather 
frowned on, and he was glad to let it drop But you see that 
he was evidently akin to you on one side at least ’ 

‘Now theie ‘ just one other thing Fd like to hear about, 
if >ou can tell us, Mr Danirerfjcld ’ Lileen Cressage looked 
lather doubtfully at the old man as slic spoke ‘Perhaps 1 m 
indite r^Lt and if 1 am please a\ ‘^o at once People talk 
about the Dangtrfirld Secret lluy sav its something like 
inc one in that Scots family ap in the i oitli — vou know the 
thing lh( heir is told when he ^ twentv-one Is there really a 
iJangt 1 fit Id seui t ' 

Old Rollo Dangerfield s face hardened perceptibly for a 
moment and h( looked at the girl with an inscrutable ex- 
pussicm 1 lit n ( vide ntlv leading iii her face a fear that she 
1 ad odtndf I him he n laxed his attitude shghtK and tried 
to put htr at hci ease again Neverthtlc s the tone of his 
voice was sufficient lo show that he th^iked the subject 
Ifuie is something which people call the DangerfieM 
Secret Hclga doe n t know it She 11 be told a hen she’s 
twentv fnc My mphew Lnc knows n since lie’s the next 
malt liLii I can say no more about it ’ 

A\ csUnbaiigci relieved the slight strain that followed by 
ttii g up md stcpi ig icross to the I ili^man’s case 
I sujjpo t you jiut this in the safe each night Mr 
Dangc ifjt Id It would hardlv do to leave it exposed like this 
lor anvont to pick up It muM be worth a small fortune ’ 
Old Daiigcilu Id looked acioss the iocmh 
It was valued last in my Frandfatht r’s time, and they 
])ut It down being woith some £50000 then The dia- 
monds were said lo bt veiy fine and vou can set the size of 
the ‘Jtoncs for* youisrlf ’ 

' I don t think f ’d t^'ust it m a sm.ill safe like that, if it 
were mine ’ said Westcnhangci glanc at the little iron 
door from which Rollo Dangerheld had taken the docu- 
ment ‘Any man with a pocket ciow-bar could open that 
thing and get away with the Talisman ’ 

B 
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The old man laughed shortly. 

‘Don’t trouble about the safe The Talisman is never put 
into that The fact is, you have come up against another ol 
the Dangcrfield superstition'- The Talisman is never moved 
liom Its place by day or night It stands where you see it, 
always ’ 

The American sat up suddeiil> 

‘You leave it theie, sir' You take no precautions against 
crooks You don’t mean to tell me anyone co ild step m 
he It, lift that bell, and cleai off with the goods 

He paused as if stiuck by a thought Then he continued 
in anothci tone 

"1 take it that you’re fully covend by insurance'’ 

Rollo Dangei field’s face took on a laintlv sirdonic cx- 
pres ion He sr cmed to enjoy surprising tiie American 

Not at all The lalisinan has ntvtr bccit insured Whv 
should we insure it-' It always comes back We have clectnc 
alarms on all the outer doois and the windows of course 
but the \ are merely put on because mv wilt is nervous Tlic 
Talisman can look alter it elf I assure vou ’ 

\\ T ixall looked at his host in ama^^i incut 
‘Do you leallv mean that ’’ 

He thoiij/ht for a moment and then a fresh idea sc cmed 
to strike him 

‘Now I sec' You ve got some rnediTval mintiap (*i 
spring-Luii attached to the thing something that gups \oui 
bur glai il lie e ome s afte r vour propertv'” 

Rollo D nioc ifit Id’s laugh was quite Irce from sarc ism he 
evidently enjoyed the jf^t which he alone could see 

‘No, Mr Wraxall, nary a spnng-gun, as 1 believe some of 
your compatriots might say Not so much as a inantiaj) ^ ou 
could lift the tiling from its bed at any hour ot the day or 
night without the slightest iisk My nephew Luc ha^ rooms 
in the tower above us, but even if he heaid '' ou I doubt it 
he would trouble to interrupt you We kn m our Talisman 
It always comes home ’ 
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The Ameiican was plainly astounded 
‘It seems^to me, Mr Dan^erfield, that you’re presuminfir a 
good deal on your safety in the past Crooks nowadays aren’t 
likely to be frightened off by talk No, it would take more 
that a Castle Spectre to keep some of our smashers out of 
here if they only knew what you’\c told us ’ 

Rollo Dance rfit Id’'' white eyebrows contracted slightly It 
was evident to tliem all that he was displea:>ed at being 
doubted He leant d foiwaid and spoke directly to the 
Amt ncaii 

Now tins IS authf ntif Mr Wraxall You can look up 
the accounts in the local paptn of the time if \ou care 
to CO to the trouble I shall be \er\ pleased to give aou the 
dates, if necessary At least tiAice within the last half cen- 
tiii\ an attempt has been made to lob us ol the Talianan 
Once a drunken tramp made his way in heie during the 
night and took the airnltt He was I'fiaid to cft rid of it 
anywhcie ntai here and tliiee days later lie wis ai tested 
foi >ome other ciiine, the Talisman was found on him and 
It tin lied to us 1 he sr tond case was a gtiiuint burglary One 
ol the kcept j ^aw llit man leave the hou^e and gave chase 
rhe fellow dioppcd dead — heart failure it was said to be - 
and tlie Taluniaii w > iouud in his hand ’ 

Ihe Ameiitan said nothing hut quite ohv^iousK he was 
not convinced OKI Daiigeificld Ncemed to be nettled 

‘1 am not living to convin» e you Mi \Vr ixall I suppose 
that would be quite unjiossible But I tell you this fiankly. 
If the Falisman disappeared to-night the la*-! thing I should 
think of doing would he to call in the police flie Tahsman 
guaids Itself Within seven days at the outside, it would be 
hdCb there under ih*^ hvW ' 

Lilcen Crcssdge had beet* h tening ta^arly to the old 
man’s woids hut at this last staiement her ‘urpiise broke 
'You wouldn't call ui the police. Mi Dancer field ^ You’d 
really trust to llu Talisman finding its way home^ It seems 
ama/inc ' 
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‘You may take me at my word, Miss Cressage. I mean 
exactly what I say in this matter. If the Talisman disap- 
peared, either by day or by nighty I should not trouble to 
call in police assistance. Why should I, when I know what I 
do know f Of course I mean what I say. Did you ever see 
anything like the Talisman guarded with so little care? If 
I did not believe implicitly that it would come back, 
wouldn’t I have it trenched round with all manner of protec- 
tions? Of course! Let it go! What does that matter, since it 
1) certain to be ovei there again before long.’ 

Conway W’estenhanger turned from the Talisman’s niche, 
]>ut as he crossed the tessellated floor his eye was caught by 
somtthnig winch he had not noticed before. He stooped for 
an instant and glanced keenly at the corneis of one or two 
s(|uarcs 

'Something there that’s got plugged with dirt,’ he re- 
flected. 'Holes a bit bigeer than a large pin’s head, they 
seem to be. Nothing important, evidently, since they're 
choked up in that fashion.* 



Chapter III 


Freddik siicKNFY Owed his piesence in the Friocksheim 
house-party to qualities other than those which make a 
welcome quest. ITe was a mean little man, with a skin which 
invaiiahly proved itself impenetrable to ordinal y social pin- 
pricks; and this thickness of hide er..ahled him to thrust 
himself into positions wherein an average individual would 
have felt too keenly that he w^as an intruder He had in- 
vited himself, knowinq Rollo Danqerfield\ dislike for hurting 
petjplc's feelings and counting on that quality to avoid a re- 
fusal, and, having arrived, he proposed to stay for just as 
long as it .uited him to do so. Not that he had any special 
interest in the Dangerfields. He had angled for three other 
invitations l>efore turning to Friocksheim as a last resource. 
However, he was quite prepared to make the most of it, now 
that he had fixed the thing up. ‘Even the best of us/ he 
reflected philosophical! v, ’even the best of us have to put up 
with the second-best at times.’ And in this kindlv spirit he 
had come down fioi town 

Freddie’s lack ot populaiity was due to certain peculiari- 
ties in his mind. An acquaii tance of his, hard put to it to 
account for the matter, had ex|)lained it thus: ‘Freddie’s got 
a certain acuteness. Give him a fact, and he’ll worry at it 
and draw inferences from it. And the funny thing i« that 
every inference he draws tends to discredit somebody or 
something. And yet he doesn’t do it out of malice. It’s just 
Freddie’s wj?y. He’s got that kind of mind — can’t help 
making ]ieople uncomfortable ’ 

On tlie afternoon of the day after Rollo Dangerfield had 
shown the Talisman to his guests, Freddie was lounging on 
a seat in the gaiden when one of these inference-bearing 
facts crossed his mind. 


37 
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‘Why/ he said to himself, ‘now that Westenhan^er’s gone 
to town, we shall be tliirteen at table to-night That’s very 
thoughtless of the Dangerfields Out oi thnteen people 
theie’s certain to be at leatt one person who’s superstitious 
That’ll be most uncomfortable foi everybody I think I’d 
bctti r mention it before we sit down ’ 

As It chanced he had not to wait so long before announ- 
cing Ins discovcr\ Before he had finished a mental analysis 
of the probable distribution of supeistition among his fellow- 
c^Licsts Mi^ Dangerfield c aim into vie w, armed with gloves 
and scissors I reddie ios( and joined hti 

‘Going to cut some floweis'*’ he inquiied ‘May I help^’ 
Mis Daneeifield refused his assistance, but Fieddie was 
not to be sliaken ofl 

‘hnend ot mim once sufleied badh Tore In^ finger with 
a thorn, then let some diit into it Gardens fellow he was, 
pool chaji It suppuiatcd swelled up, tliey had to Like tht 
fingci ofl at h t ’ 

Mis Dangf rfie Id dt lilxnatc ly put on he 1 lmi dciiing gloves 
‘1 don’t think I dial! lun much iisk 111 these Mr 
Stirlnev ’ 

ISci** Puhaps not Still one nevn can till, \ou know A 
single puck liom i rose thoin would be tnoin»h 
Mrs Dang( f fie Id laughed 

‘You must lx a teniblv thoughtful person to live with ' 
Freddie consulcied this foi a moment 
‘No Just a knack I have of secin<»^ a thing and knowing 
how it happens Tint lemiuds me wc shall be thirteen at 
table to-iiighr TXrri’t mind myscIf of coiiise" and I’m sure 
you don’t mind cjthei — but some of the people might you 
know It s awkward ’ 

‘I shouldn’t tiouble about it Mr Sticknev A', a matter 
of fact, I remembered it yesteiday and lang up Mrs Tux- 
ford She and the doctor will dine with us to-night So no 
oner’s feelings will be ruffled And of cou se* we never have a 
full pai ty at luncti Is your mind iclicved 
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Mis Dancfei field did not like Freddie Stickney 
‘But whA about breakfast lo-moriow'*’ pur>ued the in- 
defd tunable inquirer ‘They might happen to turn up all at 
the same time ’ 

‘Mrs Brent always breakfasts in her own room/ said 
Mis Dant^ei field who was tiled of the subject ‘I’m soiiy. 
I h ive some oidtrs to ^;i\e to this u^ardenei ’ 

Disinis cd m this summaiv fashion, Tieddie Stickncv waii- 
(IcHcl about tlie Lnouncls until it was tune to go into the 
house and di' s^ lie was fee hie’ rathCi. bored rnockshcim 
might b( (h( a]j< i tlinii tbt Continent, hut unchniably it was 
dow >NOthing happenecl at Fiiockshrim Ihc^e people 
sceincfl to ha\e no nitnest in scandal He began to wish 
tliat sonic thing would turn up to Ineii thin‘»s a little Jle had 
had ome hopes ol Morchaid at first The mottle-faced 
fellow seemed to be Iccn on the giib, and an\ thing might 
turn up But none ol the gals seemed inteiesteel in Moi- 
chaid Not did thev sf ein las^inattdb\ I leJdie himself A 
slow plaee decide dlv dow He was thoughttiil while he 
duNsed 11 ifie Dang'^ifield circle wa** gome to tuiii out so 
boung he nil dit be foiccd to leave eailiei than be had in- 
tende^d but dial would mean paving hotel bills somewhere, 
and Frc'cldie s liiiga mind could Laidlv brii.L itseli to con- 
sider that pro>p( e t e wept as a last lOsort 

\itei dinnei tlie jiaitv sp^ * up Douglas Fan mile, com- 
plaining liiUenlv of the Heat ind clarnouiiii’ Joi ficsh air, 
easilv persuaded Cynthia to follow him out into tlie gar- 
dens Old Dangerheld inipic^sed Freddie Snekm^v to make 
up a bridge four with Nina Lmdale anil the doctor's wife 
As the \ sat down Mis Tuxfoid put m a plea lor small stakes 
‘What do YOU call “small stakes" ' denaiidcd Freddie 
‘As low as ten hob a liundrcu’* They’re ])la>mg tlitii usual 
points at the other table, I think ’ 

He glanced ovci his sliouldei as he spoke, and noted that 
Mrs Caistoi ?>corton and Morchard weie playing against 
Eric Dangeihedd and Eileen. 
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The doctor’s wife, a shy-looking girl, seemed taken aback 
by Freddie’s ideas. ^ 

‘I simply can’t afford to play for anything higher than a 
shilling a hundred,’ she said, ignoring Freddie’s ill- 
suppressed astonishment at the figure. ' I’m sorry, but there 
it is.’ 

Rollo Daugcrficid winced under Fieddie'^ tactlessness. He 
knew that the doctor’s practice was a very small one; and 
he admired the girl lor having the grit to keep the stakes 
down. 

‘Quite right,’ he interjected, swiftly, before Freddie could 
say anything further, ‘I agree with you, Mrs. Tuxford. A 
shilling a hundred suits well enough if one’s keen on the 
game for its own sake. I’d much rather irlay with peo[)lc who 
want to win a rubber than with other people who only want 
to win a sovereign.’ ^ 

‘I’m quite pleased to play for a shilling a hundred,’ said 
Nina I/indale. 

Freddie could take a hint as well as most people. Hi*> eyes 
opened a little wider, but nothing else show(‘d whether he 
was pleased or displeased. As the game began, the doctor 
came across the room and glanced at his wife’s hand. 

Mrs. Brent, feeling the thunderous closeness of tlie night, 
had made her way to a chair beside one of the decj> win- 
dows; and leaning back in it she tried to persuade herself 
that she felt a breath of cooler air. Wraxall and Mis. Dan- 
gerfield followed her, and they were joined almost im- 
mediately by the doctor. Helga Dangcrfield circled round 
the two tables, halting for a moment or two to scan the 
cards. Then, saying she had some letters to write, .^hc left 
the room. 

‘The storm must be coming to-night,’ Mrs. Brent asserted, 
as a faint puff of sultry air momentarily stirred the curtain 
beside her. ‘It’s been banking up all day; and I’m sure 
it can’t keep off much longer. I can feel all my perves 
alwitch.’ 
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Wraxall bent forward in his chair and scanned the heavy 
clouds. 

‘I’m not up in your weather-signs/ he said, ‘hut it docs 
seem to me that there’s a shake-up coming. I should cer- 
tainly judge we'd have rain soon. I should say we’re in for 
a regular waterspout if tho^e clouds burst overhead. It will 
be wet.’ 

The doctor was examining Airs Brent's face with an in- 
terest more h icndly than professional. 

‘Nerves:’' he asked kindly. 

She nodded. 

W do^c of bromide.-’ Quieten them, and give you a chance 
to get to sleep. I can take mv car down and make it up for 
you in ten minul<''i, if \oird like it ' 

Mrs. Brent thanked him with a smile; but she nodded 
dissent to his suggestion. 

‘No/ she answered, ‘1 don't belif^vc in lunning away from 
things. 1 loathe thunder ; but I’m not so feeble as all that. 
I’d much rather lake it as it conics.’ 

1 he doctor was about to sav something when she stopped 
him w'ilh a ee^tuie and bent forward to the window, listen- 
ing inteiiseh. 

‘What bird was tin sl.e asked. 

‘I heard nothing,’ said the doctor. 

‘Listen!’ Slie motioned for sdence, and they sat with ears 
strained. ‘There! Didn't ^ou Ktar it?’ 

‘No, nothing,’ s«ild the American. 

‘There it is again!’ Mis. Brent helil up her hand foi a 
moment, ‘li's stofipcd now. Didn’t vou hear it, Anne.^' 

Mrs. Dangi'rfield shook her head. 

‘You alwas^ forget that the rest of j, aren’t gifted with 
super- normal hearing, vou kno’^' ’ 

‘Well, 1 heani it quite distinctly. It’s down yonder in the 
trees near the Pool, I think.’ 

‘Nobody els^ heard it, at any rate,’ said tlie doctor. ‘You 
must have remaikably shaqi ears, Mrs. Brent. Now I begin 
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to see why you dislike thunder so much. It must be a perfect 
torture to a person with your acute hearing I *vjthdraw my 
suggestion about a sedative Nothing sliort of moiphia would 
keep you asleep in a storm, Tm afiaid ’ 

‘Well, I haven’t come to that yet/ Mrs Brent letorted. 
‘And I prefer to keep what neives I have, rather than wreck 
tliem further with drugs One can always sLind a thing if 
one makes up one% mind to it ' 

‘One thing I won't stand/ said Mrs Dangeiheld, ‘and 
that's the hi at ot this looin Ta*!’'' iro outside and set if wc 
can't find a cooler spot to sit ' 

The d^Ktor lose and followed her as she ciossed the room, 
but Mis Bicnt Nceincd to reject die idea She iimained in 
her chair and Wiaxall aftei nang, sat down again lor a 
time Mis Bient remained silent, gaong out at the inky 
sk\ 1ml at la^t she luriK d to th( Ameiuai| 

‘Well, Mi Wiaxal! ’ she demanded in a low \(ncc which 
could not reach the biidge plascis '\re \oii still coiiiident 
of getting V hat \ on want 

Ihc AmcTKan’s face lA*tra\ed nothing oi his Lhonehts 
‘I coiildu't sa\ No, It's too oath xet to sa\ I’ll at hint that 
It's a sillier thing than 1 ( spec ted It’s t titajn]> tifhi than 
I ‘upjiosed But J Ijaxtn’t liicd to get it\et I tliink I’ll wait 
till 1 have tried, htfoic 1 sa\ what J think But 1 thank 
\riu for what von tokl me J take that kind]\ oj voii If 
^oll’d said nothing I'd have made a rnist.ike , likeK en- 
ough I luidi/t quite a grip oi the situation, I’ll sa\ that 
fiankly ' 

Mrs Brent s( armed liis irnpeitnrbahlc features tor a 
moment and then « hanged the suhjeet 

‘Rathci a coiitiast bttweem those two ]>ru'ge-lables ove‘r 
there Mr-^ Tuxfoid pla\^ well, but she ke])l the stakes 
down The plav at the othci table st ems to me little bettiT 
than gambling. IVe heard ‘'Redouble*" twice ui the last 
round or two, and Miss Cressage isn’t half as good at bridge 
as Mrs T iixford ’ 
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WraXiill looked at htr with a faint admiration showing on 
his face 

‘You don’t miss much Mrs Brent That’s a fact Txe 
been watching them play, hut ii hadn’t struck me You’re 
quite right Bui I sujipost thc^ c in stand it ’ 

‘I suppos( so No [>usines'* of mine’ lelorted Mr^ Brent, 
shoi tlv 

Slu tunifd slightU round in hci chair hou(vtr, and 
studud the fare oJ the pli\ers at Lilefns table Things 
\stH gom<» \(r\ ball) foi the jiil She was the woist of tlie 
foui and in aildnioii, her laisc was going, and hti pla\ was 
trowing more and more icckless 1 hat night she had sat 
down witli tfu pk isint fc fine** that in an hoiii oi two she 
would ha\c won ojiulhin^ njort towaids th( pa)iii(.iit of 
till f bilK which still hung ovci htr But somehow this 
mg, tl lino vs It d»ll(iint Instead cn C-.onwt\ \\ tst( nl aiieci 
’'lie hid J IK Dmgeihtld as a partner and without quite 
ic tlisiiig whit till cliiiigi meant she had found tliat the 
fMines did not lun so smoothh a tht\ Inei done on tlu night 
b( lore Once oi tv u si i h ul misc ili uiatf d and htr fia^tnei 
bad kit lui to It nd he heoell \ lUn of bad cateis had 
t itt: 11 still till tilt 1 int( her niivf 

\iul then ‘‘uddtnlv I'e had if lU^cd how much she Had 
alnadv lo t ind shi nad begun to play moit wildK in the 
hope ol n t oupii g lit r self Fht aiii'' of the j)i e\ lOiis c\ f mno' 
wire eonc by now and she wa sttadil\ iiini mg up a scoit 
a* ainst htrscll SI c bet>-an to fet 1 the heat ol the night and 
hci pla\ btcaint ni )i< ciiatic 

Mis Bunt studud litj i lec for a lound or iwe^ without 
eomincn^ Then she luincd lo the Xr-^itnean with an e\- 
jnession whicfi might almost have been an ill-concealcd 
snt er 

Tf eillici of u was a philanthropist Mr Wiaxall, I think 
we could find 4 liekl foi 0111 talents bv peisuading that girl 
to stop before she makes matters worse She’s making a fool 
of herself 
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‘I judqe SO from her looks I don’t play bridge It seems 
to me to lack the complete psychological sat^factlon that 
pokei gives And it hasn’t the swiftness of faro It’s too slow 
and not brainy enough J regard it as a dud game * 

Mrs Brent turned her back to tlie bridge-table 
‘Well, if wc worried ourselves about other people’s 
troubles we should have a full life of it ’ she said ‘A> 1 told 
you the other niglit, Fm not a piofe>sing philanthropist’ 
The American made no direct reply 
‘You’ve cot a headache^’ he asked 
‘Frightlul It’s the storm, I think ’ 

*I jud^^td so fiom your e>es If vou’ll excuse me, Fll go 
off and leave >ou You won’t be anxious to talk when -^ou 
feel that wav ’ 

Mrs Bient gloomily acquiesced Wiaxall rose irorn his 
chair and left the lOom As soon as he h..«l gone she turned 
again shghtlv and resumed her study of Lileen Cressage’s 
face The girl was evidently slipping into d( ^peratlon, and 
her play had degenerated into meie gambling on long 
chances Once oi twice she won heavily, but the lun of luck 
was persistently against hei M’s Bient shifted hci atttn- 
tion to Li 1 C Djiigcrficld’s face, and Irom it she could learn 
that he was growing uneasy Once or Iwice he endeavoured 
to take the play out of his partner’s hands , hut he had noth- 
mg like the skill of Conway Westc nhangci Morf often than 
not, his attempt'' at re'^cue ended in worse di'^astcr Occa- 
sionally he glanced at the store and knitted his blows, but 
his play continued steady He had not lost his nttve like 
the girl 

After a final disa trous round the bndge-paitv coinplett'd 
the iubl>ei and came to a close Mrs Brent saw Lileen Cres- 
sage lean over and watch Morchard as he added up the long 
airay of figures, and the girl’s peiturbation at the sight of 
the scoring-block was written plainly in her face Morchard 
was slow in anthmetic, and as he Ichonously totted up 
column after column, the distress deepened and the girl 
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went white! At last he jotted down the total and worked 
out the cask equivalent 

‘ 1 hat’s -let’s see — two hundred and six pounds eighteen 
isii t It * he sii I putting down the scoring-block and pencil 
‘What did you say'* I didn t quite catch, said Lilecn 
Two bundled pounds* She Luw the^ had been losinc 
sUadih hut this w is fai be'' ond her worst anticipations 
She coulcin t possibly pay that ( ven if she wen given a year 
to do it \\ hat had p( rsuaded hei to pi?v at all ^ She felt 
lui thioit dry ind mtchaiiicdlv moistened her lips 

‘ Two hundied and six pound eighttcn 1 mike it,’ re- 
peated Mor child ‘Notbael partner 

Mis Caistor Se nton criarieed keenly at the e il s fiee 
Wdl' sh( said shord\ pushiim hfi ch iir bi^'k ‘•lightK 
as though to si ow tliat tlie time had come to settle 
1 ill ( n pulled hf I self together with in ciloit 
T ni afiai 1 I ha\en t enough money to pay just now ' 
she Slid T suppose you won’t mind letting it stand over for 
a little^ 

Mis Caistor Scorton brought her eyes ba^'k to Lileen’s 
face Her thin lips were compressed for a moment and 
when bespoke her voice was hard 

‘1 always* sdtle rn own hiidgc debU immediately , and I 
expect other people to do die same ’ 

Eileen flushed After all sh^ had had fair warnmg Mis 
Caistor Scorton had said the same thing th( night before, 
when she had been the loser 

‘I’m sorry, but T haven’t as much money as that on hand ’ 
Mrs Caistor Scorton reflected for a moment 
‘Well \ou can give me a cheque if you like,’ she con- 
ceded ‘But, frankly, I prefer to keep diese <^hmgs on a cash 
ba^^is always It’s a fad of m* * and I don’t like to break 
my rule 

The ungiaciousness of tlie tone was evident but Eileen 
cared little for that Ml she wanted was to escape the 
humiliation of a public explanation A cheque would fur- 
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nish a way out of present difficulties She could hand it 
over, and then, later on, she could explain the s/tate of affairs 
to her creditoi without an embarrassing^ audience 

‘Wait a moment and ^’11 i>et my cheque-book/ she said, 
risiniT fiom her chair As she turned, she noticed Morchard’s 
eves fixed upon her and theic seemed to be somethinij specu- 
lative in his £>a/e In his qlance she read that he understood 
the state of affair peifectiv, but she saw no siq^n of sym- 
pathy in his face fnstead, there seemed to be calculation 
She climbed the i^reat staircase, trayersed the loni’ corri- 
dor which ran at the })ack of the mam biiildni'^, and turned 
clown the passiqe ltadin«^ to her own room in the itai of 
the house In a moment 01 two the had found her clieque- 
hook, scribbled a cheque, and was hack in tin clra\viiit»- 
looin So ea^^ei was she to avoid an arcninK nt 111 puldic that 
she hardlv <j^a\t a thought to the possi^^le results of her 
action 

i 8 s —IS that in;lit'*' she askej passing the slip of 
paper across to Mrs Caistor Scoitoii 

Mis Srorton picked up tlie cheque qlanccd at its face 
to make suk tliat it was in order and thcTi put it awav 
I.ric Daucei fic 1(1 watched h(i with an uncomfort ihle ex- 
pression then he turned tohi>olhcr opponent 

‘Give you a (heejiie it vou don’t mind Moitliard' he 
said ‘I’ll let vou liave it to-nicr}it 01 to-nioiicjw -now if 
}ou're anxious ’ 

Moi chard was still stud\mi» Liiecn’s lace 
‘Oh, any time will do’ he said ahsc ntlv ‘Thtic’s no 
liurrv ’ 

The second biid<^e-table completed a rubber and the 
jdayers rose from then seats Mis Brent, in hc' turn left her 
chair and approached the t^ronp 

T think It’s <j^rowinir closer every minute ’ she said ‘Would 
anyone care to walk in the c^ardens for a while * I m q;oini» 
out ’ 

Morchard seized on the suu;e;estion 
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‘That’s a i^ood idea Care to come down to the Pool, Miss> 
Cressa^e ^ it’s sure to be cooler there, beside the water * 

The £»irl assented hstessly Her mind was still busy with 
the disaster of the evening What a fool die had been’ But 
calling he^^elf names would hardly help now She would 
ha\e to find <:oine wa) out of the affair, and the raising of 
iijoo was beyond hci rcsourtfs completely Perhaps Mrs 
Caistor Scorton wasn't so bad as she st fined Possibly ‘he 
m^ght turn out to be lathtr a doLent person, these srrfacc- 
haid people olten were like that Of coiiise the money would 
have to be lound t vf ntually but if time were given, some- 
thing mu’ht b( done 

ILe i»ioup moved out on to the t(ii lee in hont of the 
hou o Fnddie Stickne\ attached himselt to Nina Lindale 
and thev went off together down into the gardens Kiic 
Dangcrficld lookinir worried appi cached liis uncle, and 
the\ followed tne other two iVIoichaid and Lileen de- 
scended the steeps and tunu^d off into one of the •^ide-allevs 
Mis Brent turned to the remaining two 

‘Mr Moi chard s c]uite right, f think,’ she >aid ‘It there's 
anv cexilness to be* had to-night, it wjU be down at the Pool 
Shall we vo 

She loe>ked up at die inkv sk> with some distiust Mrs 
Claistor S< oiton tuined back towards llie door 

‘It looks vcr> like a dowi >our ' she reHcrted 'I don’t 
think I'll join \oii I have to ^ rite a note to niv bai ke*rs and 
one or two othei things, and I inav as will do that now ’ 
‘Oh veiv well,’ said Mis Brent placidh Pei haps voii’ie 
ueht Will vou risk It Mis TuxfouP’ 

Tho> moved oil in the tiack oj e two Danger fields, 
leaving Mrs *Se oiton to letuin to the house 

‘1 thii W(* might walk a s, le fastei ’ Mis Bient ‘•ug- 
ges^ed in a moment or two She st'cmcd anxious about some- 
thing ‘ I haU; inov m > about at all on a nigli^ like this , but 
I’d icallv give a good deal for a breath ol fresh air. It’s like 
an oven up theie at the house but down beside the water it 
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oucjht to be cooler Really, if this spell doesn’t break soon I 
shall simply take Fiench leave and go off in thi Kestrel ’ 
She pointed towards the bay, wheic one or two of the 
yacht’s lights flickered ipoii the watei Mrs Tuxfoid 
noddid undci standingly 

‘I know how \oii 1( ( 1 ncivts all ragwl And you vc eot 
a headaclu too Dont bother to talk lets w ilk aloii«’ 
quietK and sec if the air about the Pool will do \oli n\ 
good 

Jiv winding paths they came at list to the (c^t of the 
belt ol titcs which tjicmlfd iht she 1 1 ot witti |ust btfoic 
tiiev tmcrgfd fioni thf shidows Mrs Bient pulled up ind 
glanced lound the Pool On the (urthti b ink some ioity 
^ards off she ea i«ht i « limpst ol Lilctn C ics^i c s di<ss 
lit up b\ tilt moonbw.ht and x lla^b of Morchaid s shirt 
front lu tunif d i liUl< 

I thini wc 11 top sill Mrs Bunt to hir (oinpanion 
‘It’s cool ( no ugh hcic under tht tuts 
Slit fell into i listening attitude 
‘Did ^ou hoar that bird c ill ’ 

Mrs luxfoid strained her cars but luard nothing Mrs 
Brent cxc used htrsc ll with a ge^tuu 

‘I alwav^ forget th it niv heiring is sharp G in’t \ou even 
hear those peopb talking over there ^ Sound tarlle^ tar 
across w itf r 

Acrain Mr'^ Tuxford listened intently 
‘Nothing but a muimiu she said 
Mrs Brent hr Id up a finet r 

‘There* That bird eall lovely Do you mind if T listen 
to it^’ 

Mrs fuxford nodded acquiescence and watened her com- 
panion listening intently to somethiiur which he herself 
could not catch Her eyes wandered to the two figures across 
the Pool, but thev were standing half m the shadows and 
she could make very little of them 
Just at that moment, as it happened, Morchard was 
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enqaqed upon a psychological problem very much after his 
own hearf He had placed bndu^e that evenintj with a 
steadily c^owinq satisfaction To him, Lileen Cressa^e^ lace 
had been an open book, and he had read without difficulty 
the ihoui^hts which passed throuc[h lier mind 

‘That mil’s 111 difhculiiev ’ he had ruminated tlie game 
progiesscd ' f know the si^ns She’ll not be able to pay I 
know the Scoiton, shell want hci inonc\ Little Cressage 
hasn t a blue cent [ like thee daik haired jiale- kinned 
girls especialH wlien thf\’rc latl ei shy, like hei ’ 

Thf inculent ot the chccpie had bten rkai as <^*]ass 
‘The Scoiton \/on’t collect much on that, or I ni mistaken 
It 11 come hick with '‘Refer to Drawer” on it suie enough. 
\tk 1 the inr\ ki ows it too She s just staved otf trouble tor a 
few houis That is unless someone else foots the bill Two 
huncli eel's only a flea-bite ’ 

Ih had wandeicd down to the Pool beside Lileen without 
saying very much That would give her time ^o think over 
things and to n alisc what a hole she had got herself into 
Card-debts were things one simply had to pay At one point 
only he 1 id bioken the silence and then it was to relate an 
anecdote of Mrs Caistor Scoiton, an anecdote which 
bio ight out to the lull the hardness of that lady's character 
where raon^y was concerned When tlicy reached the shore, 
Ik glanced round to sec th r no one was within ear-shot, 
1 he hgurcs of Mrs Brent an ^ her companion hidden in the 
belt of trees, escaped his eve 

‘Sorry vou h<tcl bad ^uck to-night, Miss Cressage Cards 
were r ither against vou people ’ 

Lileen Gressage's voice was not quite undci control She 
tried to steady it and speak IightJv 

‘I suppose one must expeci. at now and again ’ 

‘Oh, ves Your turn Ian m^ht ours to ni^ht Yours again 
to-morrow pj^ht, ver> likely We'll give you a chance of your 
revenge then ' 

Eileen thought of her worthless cheque and shivered a 
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little. No matter how things went, there would be no bridge 
lor her next night. 

‘I don’t think I shall play to-morrow/ she said, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘ I’m rather tired of bi ‘^dge.’ 

‘Oh! Sorry to hear that. Quite looked forward to it.’ 

‘No; I shan’t play any more’ She found her lip quiver- 
ing and stiffened it with an effort. Morchard had caught the 
movejnent in her moon-lit face. ‘Shall we go back to the 
1 louse.'” 

‘Wait a moment, Miss Cressage. T’ve something to say,’ 

She turiucl back towards him and he studied her featuies 
for a Tnoineiit; tlicn he continued, as though lie had just 
made a discoveiy 

‘Now I i»uess what’s wrontr, I knew something was up. 
You’re hard up Isn’t tliat it 

Lilcen’s face was sufficient answer. Morcharcl’s voice be- 
came svmpaihctic. 

‘ Really hard up Tliat’s beastly." 

Then, watching her keenly, he ajrpcared to make a liesh 
disco V ei V ; 

“I'hat cheque you handed over to-night, no good, eh:* 
Overdrawn your account? Well, well.’ 

He drew closer to the rrirl 

‘Look here, Eileen, this is an awkward affair. You've got 
yourself into a bad hole. I know the Scorton. She’ll send that 
cheque off to-iiight to her bank — no, first thing to-morrow 
morning. 1 could sec it in her eye. She suspects it’s a dud. 
And by to-morrow night she’ll know it hasn’t been met. 
And then .she’ll make a row. She’ll make the devil of a row. 
1 know her.’ 

He paused, letting this sink in. 

‘You’ll n(‘cd to get out of it somehow.’ 

The girl’s defences were down completely. This brute, 
with his mottled face and close-set eyes, had sgen the whole 
affair. If he knew, everybody else might know also. He had 
told her nothing she had not guessed for herself; but the 
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mere putting of it into definite words made it seem a worse 
business tjjan ever She made an unconscious gesture, as 
though trying to ward off the catastrophe Morchard gitw 
more sympathetic 

‘Now, listen, Eileen There’s an easy way out Two hun- 
dred’s nothing to me, I can easily spaie it I’ll iCnd it to you 
You (an pay it back any time \ou like, I shan’t miss it 
That’s all iiirht now All your woiiies over* Come to my 
room to-mght and I’ll give you a cheque \ou can go up to 
town to-monow fust thing, and p«iy it into your bank in 
time to meet that cheque you ga\e the Scot ton ’ 

Hfloie tlif gijl could reply Mis Brent’s voice sounded 
aft os the watt r 
Miss Cre ->sa< c * 

Lilecii stalled the call, and, tinning, she ‘aw Mrs 
Bieiit and Mi luxford eoiniiig liom among the tiees 
‘ lhank goodness tluy le too fu oil to have heaid what 
we were saying ’ sIk reflected, measuring the distance with 
her eye 

Then she c died in reply, and she was further relieved to 
find It (hfhrult to make them hear what she said 

Have you evci stcn a glow-w^rra Mr-s Brent’s voice 
came fainth ovci the Pool ‘Come round and look at this 
one 1 vt lound ’ 

Lilecn turiie 1 away from Morchaid and made her way 
louiid the water’s edge to wheie the two women were stand- 
ing Moichaid followed her sullenlv his angci a tlie inter- 
ruption being (Mdent, though he was doing bis best to 
( onc( al IT 

But when Mrs Bi< nl led them back into the spinney and 
tried to pOi#it out th( glow-woim, it had \anished 

‘That’s a pits ’ she said glancing side-long at Morchaid 
as she poke ‘ 1 ically thought J had it and could pick it up 
again easilv enough ’ 

She poked about for a moment or two among the glass at 
the edge of the little wood 
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‘No, Tm afraid it’s escaped Creatures do qct away, unless 
one keeps an eve on them And it was such a jpietty little 
thini>, too ’ 

This time hei face was in the inuonlii'ht, and thcie was no 
mistakmcf the inockeiv in htr expression as she turned to 
Morcbaid 

‘Well, my headache's a little better Shall we qo hack to 
the hou^e * These wood -patJ is won't kt us walk foui abieast, 
I’m afiaid Mr Moi chard, vou and Mrs luxtoid had 
better qo first ’ 

She stood asidt to let thtiu pa%s Th n btfoic lollowinq 
them, sh( whi'spered a fe\\^ words to 1 ikf n 1 he qiil nodded 
and thev went up the patli in the tiaek of Moirliiid and 
his companion \s thev came into the qiiden-* Mrs Jkent 
noticed Wiax<dl and old Dan crheld ui one ot the allcvs 
The \mencan was talking e uiuNtlv, while l^s host listened 
to him with his usual polite aloofness Aqiin Mis Bunt’s 
face bctiavc 1 a flash ol mo(kn> but shr made no umark 
to the qirl at her icle and toeether thiv passed on towards 
the house 

She had been quite coric*(t m her rcadinq of tlie situation 
Wraxall, despite liei fnendlv warniiu^’ had made up his 
mind to approach their host witli a ducct oliei for the Dan- 
gerficld Talisman He had shown coii'^ideiable tae t in his 
manner of introducinq tlie subject, for Mrs Brent’s hints 
had not been lost upon him But just as she had predicted, 
he met with an uncompromising refusal 

‘Part with our Talisman, Mr WraxalP Il\ out of the 
question I' 

The American tneel to work round the flank of the 
defence t 

‘One moment, Mr Danqerfield, before >ou make up your 
mind definitely Perhaps T could say sometlunq to alter your 
views I’m a collector I’m not the keeper of a public 
museum I want your Tahsman for its own sAe I want it 
for Itself and for myself. I shouldn’t put it in a show-case 
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With a ticket on it No one would know that >ou had trans- 
ferred It The mattoi would be entirely between ourselves — 
completely piivate ’ 

Rollo Dani^ei field halted for a moment in his stride 

‘And how would '^ou propose to account for its disap- 
pearance from Fnockslieim then * Anyone lookiriij at oui 
empty cabiin t would know that it had t>one ’ 

Wraxall had his volution leadv 

‘A leplica of course That could he made in a few days, 
by dust niod( in f lectio-platiiuj; methods, and paste stones 
could he put in inst( ad of the real ones It would seivc well 
enoiiqh It wouldn t bo spotted Mr Danger field, if you 
kept it out ol people’s hands You’d nt\ei talk, 1 wouldn’t 
talk no one would t\ i r know ’ 

Rollo Dan^trlit hi tiuiud in the moonhi»ht 

‘That’s a \cr\ ingenious idea Mr Wiaxall But the Talis- 
man IS not loi elk ’ 

Thf Ameiicaii apparently had not quite given up his 
project 

‘Well thinkitovcr’ he lugged ‘No one would ever know 
It would onh he a cast of bon owing iht Talisman for a day 
or two, to get iht lephca madt Then you put the icphca 
into the cahiiKt 1 get die T alisman, and nobodv's any the 
wiser Think it ovei aeain’ 

Rollo Dancfeiheld seemed deep in thought He made no 
repK, and the v walked on oi te more On the hoii/on a faint 
flickei of sheet lightning illumined the sk\, heralding the 
coiiiinii storm \s they turned back towaids Fiiocksheira, 
thf moon shppf d behind the edge of the thunder -cloud 
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DouGLAb FAiRMiLF comiiiL^ down to breakfast next morn- 
me found Nina and Cviithid already at table 

‘Good morninsf, Douulas ’ G\nthia eiciltd him ‘You 
don’t set m quite your usiuil hriqlit ^elf to-da\ A triilc he ivy- 
e\ed and L\en dulki -looking than u^ual Did the thunder 
keep voii awake '' 

‘Rathci’ My sensitive tempeirtmcnt \Oii Diow Hieh 
strung ind all that I he l< i t thing put mt oil iu\ 
sleep 

Cyiithi i looked hiiu ovt r with moi k svmjiatitv 
‘Ah’ ISeuia ihciiic no doubt It iid»"d 1 uk> on these 
healih\ -looking people N.na then nersc^ are all fiddle- 
stiings really, but tli<y t no sympathy bi cause thi > look 
so intJ^htfully jobiist 01»s(ivt, howevu, the k id» n esc, the 
ticinbling l^aiid Ik ll be biting a bit out ol his tea ^iip if 
we don't manage to '•ootht him 

‘I’d jiist love to ha\e %ou for a nuist if 1 w nt sick' 
Douglas aflirmr d ‘ \nd die toa t plea^e siiut you happen 
to be so handy to it lhanu> I suppose Uk' stoiin pissed 
quite unnoticed at youi end of the home 

‘No, indeed/ Nina said ncivously ‘It gayt nu the flight 
of my life I had to cieej) away to Cynthia'^ room foj com- 
fort I hate thunder, especially when it c onies ne ar ’ 

‘It was near enough last night One of the trees in the 
garden was struck You can vce it from iIf door ’ ^ 

‘That must have bt f n the pi al that diovi me out of my 
wits, dien I knew it was close at hand ’ 

‘Well, It's cleared the air, that’s one good jhing,’ said 
Douglas, glancing Unough the window at the big white 
clouds sailing m die blue ‘All die stufimess has gone now 

54 
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This IS c;oini 5 to be a day for careful enjoyment, too Q;ood to 
waste on ineie reckless invohty ’ 

He lookoi stunly at Cyntlua 

‘I do love Fuocksheim’ said Nina, irrelevaiitly ‘It’s a 
place when one can do just as one likes and no one bothers 
about thiiic,s ’ 

What about bonowniq the Kestrel and croina; up the 
coast until tlic alUriioon ' sueircstcd C\iithia ‘Mrs Brent 
V oiild let us have it il wc asked lu r ’ 

Douf 1 IS LdciTicc cl a Min thic»uc,h the window 
Hullo* She’ onf *’ 

‘ \\ hat a nui‘ aiicc ’ C v athi i lookc d o\ e r the emptv waters 
of the hay Mrs bienl said somethmoj la t nii^ht about eomg 
ofi in the \<Kht, but I d«dn t think du ruf .int it Sh( ’s e\i- 
dcutly tiken the h( ini herself thiuigh lliat notion’s 
1 nocked on the head 

Hu door opened to admit 1 leddu Stickue\ lAtii as he 
c lUK in thf\ could see th it lu was picpiinu, a sensation 
for them His pixin^ little ev^^ ran over tlu ^ro ij), esti- 
mating the ehaiaetti oJ his audience 

He ard llu' Hte^t lu deniindecl import intl> 

SjMre un the u ud prtiumiiaiu Fieddic ’ Douglas im- 
jiloie 1 Dun t cha^y nit the aton> flop ruht in at the deep 
end 11 Its an e uthquiD in lio*^du)lmc 01 ans other little 
thino hD that whs ju^'t uv< us the simple tale in the 
J( we t vvoid 

I re ddif Stu D tme d te lee 1 that 1 is st i me n was big 
enough to Ut him follow Dougla^S advice He came to the 
point wJtho it iiioic ado 

The 1 alisnnii s been stolen he aiinouiieeil with a cct- 
tJin underpin uni ol nnlieious tnievment in his voice 
‘ 1 hat’s a 1 IS tv knoi k lor the Oangerficld 

Foi moment his thiee hcaicis failed to tal e in liis news 
Ihe ralismaii'” exclaimed Nina ‘\ou don t mean to 
say somebocky \ taken it ^ ' 

Fieuld^ confirmed hi statement with a smile 
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‘Are you sure about this, Freddie, or is it just some rot 
you’re makinr^ up^’ demanded Douglas. 

‘Quite sure about it I’ve been to look at the cabinet where 
it’s kept, to make certain, ar.d it’s gone No sign of it.’ 

Cynthia looked distressed. 

‘That’s a bad business, isn’t it-* Poor Mr Dangerfield! 
The Talisman's the thing he values most m the world, I 
should think lie’ll be feaifullv cut up ’ 

‘Oh, he’ll be all that,’ agreed Freddie, unssmpatheticallv 
‘Ihit It’s a beastly nuisance rnocksheini will be swarming 
with police and detectives— piobably unolhcial ’tecs as well 
The Dangerfields will do an\ thing to get the thing back 
acrain >ou can bet It’ll be most iinpka^ant foi all of us 
They’ll expect us to turn out oui smt-cascs to ^ee that none 
of us has tdkeii it ' 

‘Well, what's the harm in that^’ inquired C;^nthia ‘ I hey 
can do what the\ like, so far as lin concerned The mam 
thing IS to get the thing liack again 1 suppose they 11 get it 
back 111 a clay or two 

Douglas looked dc^uhtful 

'Depends v\ho’s taken it, Cvnthia There'* no sa\nig But 
perhajj'- it hasn’t been stolen at all,' he ended, hopeliilh 
‘It inav just have been taken awav to be cleanc'd 01 sninr- 
thine like that ’ 

‘Wrong, theic ’ *aid Freddie, with a selt-satisficd air ‘It’s 
been stolen 1 managed to woirn that out ol the butlti ' 

'Oh did \ou Douglas’s expression showed wliat he 
thought of Fieddie’s methods. 

‘Yes At least, I got enough from him to put two .and two 
together There’s been a theft of some sort whethei it was 
burglar> or tealing from msidc the house ’ ^ 

‘What a horrible business*' Nina was evidently up^et by 
the affair ‘It’ll )>e a terrible shock for the Dangerfields, 
won’t it I do hope they get it back again almost at once I 
wish It hadn’t happened. I do wish it hadn’t happened *’ 

Freddie stared at her in a patronising way. 
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‘I shouldn’t worry over it It’s really the Dans^erfields* 
own fault Ic#* takincf no precautions Fancy leaving the thinq 
standini:^ about in that open cabinet irady loi anyone to 
lift’ One can’t have much sympathy with them, alter 
air 

‘I think I can spare a little,’ CMithia commented, ic Iv 
Freddie had a a lurther tit-bit winch he had lie Id in 
reserve 

‘Oh I don’t think so,’ Ik siid ‘Whv th(> never took tiie 
tioubl* to injure the thin<> Th it s ine\( iual)lt (XKlessness 
Rtallv tluv ^cem to df ii\( all tluv vf i;ot 
DoLi^la Ifaned lorward m uipiist 

‘Do son iTKan to ay, Fnddu that the thirif’ wasn’t 
insured ' 

‘So I Inlif'vi ’ a strud FucldK 1 ’ot it out o1 the butlei 
before hei( di fdwhatlu was a>ij: » 

Douelas passed this (.xplanation without fommcrit 
‘Whs the tiling’'' impossibk ' Iht ^tonis in the lahsmar 
arc worth more than byjooo I\ohod\ would drrani ol 
keepin > a thiiiii: 111 e th it uniieurf 

‘Wfll sou’ll hnd 1 m rii* lit saidFicddii wcK;htil> ‘\nd 
that s whs ^^e sh dl bi llocded out with ]>olicc and lU tcc tivcs 
Obvunislv thcvv( su pi\ cot to t it baik iSoliodv caies 
to lose i^'joooo’ 

Niiia w IS ] lunlv laktn abac’ 1>> the hi»ine 
‘I shouUl think not 1 d no kUj it %v ^ woith so much 
What a loss lor pooi Mr Danireihcld 

‘Wtll he II have to stand il il the lhin« isn t rccc»\f led,’ 
said Freddie, philosophic alls 

‘It makes me hiahtfulls nervous' admitted Nina ‘Just 
think ( yntlfid that bin r^lar ina> have been prow ling about 
neai us 11 the night Ilgivesin ihecieeps’’ 

‘Oh that’s all ovei now’ Gvnthia sixithed her ‘YouVe 
too nervous, Nina It it h.is been a burglai, he’s not in the 
least likely to* come back again ^ ou can sleep quite quietly 
so fiir as that goes ’ 
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Freddie hastened to plav the pait of consoler 
‘I don’t think you need worry Theie’s notlm^^^ much else 
in th( house 1 he Dani 2 [(.rfields ha\en t a hi£» stock of jewel- 
lery The Talisman was abo it the only thinq worth takincj 
in the whole jilace ’ 

‘Well I’m ever so soiry about it’ Nina leaihimed Tt 
makes eveivthini; difftunt to-dav 1 iuk kshtim won t be tht 
same with this haiii>inc^ o\u it How could one enjov onc- 
s( If wIk n tlii> ha^ h ijiptncd ’’ 

'Oh out do(s wli It one can luddu it i nid liei 
'\\orrvini( woii t help ’ 

' I hat s 1 u lit lit ddit comrnt nt< d Don las cotiK mj)- 
tiiouslv ‘Have ' CHU ])niui|)lf> and xet actoTtlni’* 1 he 
sttin unbindii Rturi in tt uf h th 

‘VVhtrc s Mrs C-iaisloi Scoitou^ iiiqnirtdl ifddit 
He was tvidditls uimous to luu* i htsh ^iiditoi loi tins 
news 

'She Was ju t hiiislun lur bifak^ast win n 1 came down ' 
voluntcf It d Nin i ‘J tli nl lit s out out’ 

1 rcddit w is plaiuK th ipjioinud b\ tins init ini it on 
‘Sill inuslhnt linn down 1 (kxI tU al tai lit r tlnnu nal ’ 
hr oiuinblitl W litre sWiaxdi 

\oi down yet sud Doiu h I cxjxtt tin Uiiin icpt 
him iwakt likt llic k st ol is and he s Jx' n j> tm 111 some 
cxti.isktp H( 11 hr downiattion 

Ht L'l inctd at the two Lirl and all tint c in t 
‘Well ta-ta f’ltddt \\t rt lta\iii \ou in tht bet of 
compariv so \oii 11 1 \cusc ns it we ^o ’ 

Frctldu \ txprts 1011 howtd tiiat ht saw tht iroiiv without 
apjncciatirn; it 

'See \oii latei ’ ht snipped t^oinc on with his hitakfast 
as tht otheis filed out ol thf room 

On that dav Wiaxall awoke latti than usual and dressed 
with a certain le isurcliness He had been about duiiruj- the 
small hours of the mornine and c\en aftti ht'^went to b<*d, 
some lime had elapsed before be manae^ d to fall asleep On 
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rcachiiifir the breakfast-room at last, he was not altoe^ether 
pleased to Freddie Stickney the onlv other occupant 

‘Thunder keep >ou awake too demanded Fieddie, as 
Wraxall took his seat ‘Cleared tlie an, anyway That’s one 
blessing ’ 

‘I sat up and watched the storm’ said the A.merican, 
shoi tly 

‘FiiGhtlul racket, w laft it^' Freddie inquired 

WraxalJ nodded \ai;uel\ and attacked Ills brr‘akfast 

‘Heard tlie Pi<at luw'.*^ prisisted I l^ddK^ not to 1 j^‘ 
baulked 

Wi i\al] who piefdicd to breakfast pieacetulK looked 
ail OSS the table with an (xjnc'-Mon of f]n \fr> faint( st 
mten st 

‘News'* he <isivMi ‘No 1 haven t '♦ein a papei >et My 
dorloi U ds irif U''- better to le id lattr on He advi^'Cs me to 
(oicintiiite at bii akla'^t-tiiiu I sJnie hi. vkws J believe 
h( unlit ’ 

FreddK leno^ed thf Iniit 

Dll its not ill die jiaptis lt\ a 1 jioikshcini tithit, ex- 
clu'‘i\t Ihf Daiiizf rficlrl Falisinaii s b( tn stole n*’ 

11 he exptcud to icai anvlhim, in the 'imencan’s fate 
lie wa. disa]^i)oint(.d 'A i ixalTs ^an (ouiiti n >n< i bitiaved 
no t motion oi anv soit not e^ ( n siiipn c H (ontiniied to 
mastic aU stolidK lo» a tew n iments, as thnui^h excluduio 
all ^.xtiaiitous icit as Ficddie that a eood itun ol nows 
h«id 1)( cn wasted 

HIoiv do \ou ki ow it\ been '‘tokn inqum»i Wiaxall, at 
length 

'Well it\ "Oiu at aiiv rate 

Wraxil) c^fanetd aciciss the talde 

‘That’^ haitll^ the same thn \Ir Sticknev If I c^rop a 
dollai in the stiiet without notirmijj it, the dollar’s i;one, Imt 
It isn’t nec cssarily stolen When I ‘end a i lock to be cleaned, 
It’s none too Init the dock-makti isn’t a tluet for all that 
Let’s be accurate, if )cni please 
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This was hardly the reception Freddie had anticipated 
‘Well, It’s gone, at any rate/ he lepeatod^/And if it’s* 
gone, somebody must have taken it It didn’t walk off by 
Itself And if anybody took K that’s theft, isn’t it 

Wraxall appealed to considei thi»‘ proposition with some 
care befou iepl>ing 

‘No/ he i( plied after a pause ‘No I’d haidly eaic to 
as far as that Hardly Mr Rollo Dangci field may h<ne 
taken it -that woiildn’t be theft, since it belongs to him 
Somebody may ha\e borrowed it — boirowmj» isn t theft No, 
it seems to me you’re rather apt to jump to conclusions, Mr 
Stickney I can t follow >ou to that length ’ 

Freddie Sticknew fliislied shghth 1 his confounded Yank 
wab e'vidently presuming to pull his kg I re ddif eonterited 
himself witli a icitcration of hi'* foirner remaik 
Well, jt s gone at an> rate ’ 

As he said it his e\ts swept the American’s lace and for 
an mutant he sttint d to catch a glimpse of sc>mcthine cooing 
on behind the mask Wraxall was cvidcntlv pcrtuihed and 
his e\es showed that he was thinking hard though his lace 
gave no c lue to tlie subjec t which oec upied him 

Fre ddic i elapse d for a time into sulky sik ncc and Wraxall 
was able to continue hi" meal undisturbed trom lime to 
time Fieddic’s beady ese-* langed round to the American’s 
face, but its set expression betrayed nothin * to him treddie 
began to contrast the reception whieh Wraxall had given to 
his n^ws with the outburst of symjjathy for the Dangerficlds 
which had come fiom Douglas and the giils 

‘Something very fishy about this fellow,’ he thought to 
himself ‘One would almost think it wasn't news to him 
at all And why is he so anxious to make out hat it isn t a 
case of theft ^ 1 hat's very rum ’ 

Freddie chewed the cud of this idea for a minute or two, 
but at last, feeling the lack of convex sation to be too great a 
strain, he tried another opening 
‘Very few at breakfast to-day.’ 
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The American glanced roundr the empty table, but made 
no audible comment 

‘Three of the paitv went off fust thing this morning/ 
Freddie continued ‘Mis Brent’s away in the Kestrel Didn’t 
wait to say good-bye to me ’ 

At last a gleam of interest crossed the American's tace 
‘Mrs Bjcnt’s gone'* Now I’m sorry to hear that, Mr 
Stickncy I shall miss hci bht’s a most undti standing pfr- 
son I'm soiry But perhaps she’s onh gone for the da> 
hrcddif Stickncv had to admit ignorance 
‘She didn't lea\e an) message about v\hen she d be back 
And 1 ilcdi Cussagi went off b\ the first tram But she’ll be 
I) ick to-nu'ht most likely So will \r)iing Dangn field He’s 
gone too ' 

Wraxah nodded but said nothm^r Freddie was em- 
boldened to proceed 

‘Funny — tluir gome just whtn the Talisman’s disap- 
peared — isn’t It-* The Dangerfield iiuck gone and all of 
them clear out at once J ike rats leaving a sinking ship, 
what '* It seems rum doesn’t it**’ 

The Amtnean's buef spell of interest in Freddie’s con- 
veisation cinic abruptly to an end This time there was no 
doubt al>out it Freddu’s latest news item must have started 
a fresh tram of thought in Wiaxall’s mmd, and he was 
devotinr his whole attention followintr it out Freddie 
attempted to break in once or twice, but rccencd no en- 
couragement beyond absent-minded nods which might have 
meant anything, so at last he rose and left ffie room 



Chapter V 


AtTPR Freddie Stickney had dosed the door behind him, 
Wraxall frankly abandoned anv pretence of being interested 
in his food lie puslied b^ick his ehaii sii£>htly ar d seemed to 
concentrate his whole mind for a time upon some mtiicate 
problem 

‘Fd bcttti scf the old man as soon as 1 can ’ he said, half 
aloud at OIK jioint in hi-» train of thouc^ht ' I he fust thiiK> to 
do IS to set how tbo land lies It s a tight position ’ 

But a final solution of his problem evidently evaded him, 
and when lit got up uid went in (auh oj^liK host it was 
deal th.it Ik still itniainej in doubt about something 
‘ Fll get It ovt 1 at least ht sa^d to himself 
In spite of bis agt Rolo Danger held wa^ an cailv user, 
compared witii some of las guests He had breakfasted an 
hour before and Wraxall found him in the morning looni, 
engrossed in i ik wspapei As his guest came in, Rollo put 
the dice 1 aside and looked up 

‘Fetrible storm last night, Mr Wiaxill 1 hope it didn’t 
keep >oii aw.ike thiough half the night ’ 

‘1 like torrns/ the ^Vracruan assured him ‘I sit up a good 
p.ut of the night to watch that one It would ha\e bcc n a 
pit\ to miss It I frijoycd it— immensel'y The (ffeets were 
VC rv fine at times, Mi Dangerfield very fine indeed A mag- 
nificent specticle 

Rollo l)ans»( rheld se( raed relieved that his vuf st had suf- 
fered no ineonvcnicnce 

‘1 wish everybody could say the same,’ he said ‘Pool Mrs 
Bient didn’t share vour entliusiasm, Fm afraid Slie’s pecu- 
liarly sensitive to electrical conditions — a'ways has been >o 
Her nerves seem to go all to pieces in a storm, and I think 
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that one last night affected her badly. Slie went off in the 
Kestrel this isnorning before any of us were up, and 1 expect 
she’ll stay away until she gets back to normal again.’ 

The American paused a moment or two before replying. 

‘I’m sorry to hear that. She didn’t strike me as a nervous 
type. I should have said she was very well balanced, if you’d 
asked iny opinion.’ 

"Each of us has his own special weakness,’ said the old 
man, phlegmatically. ‘Some people can’t stand cats, for 
some reason. I di<;like house-spiders intensely myself, though 
I can’t give you any grounds for my aversion. In Mrs. 
Brent’s case, it seems to be thunder and lightning. A storm 
shakes her completely.’ 

VVraxall let the subject drop. Old Dangerfield pu/zled him 
at this moment. Of ( ourse the English had the knack of con- 
cealing their ft*elings; but he bad expected something differ- 
ent in Rolio this morning, if the story about the Talisman 
were true. lie resolved on a diicct attack. 

‘I met young Stickney at breakfast. He said .something 
about the Talisman.’ 

Old Dangerfield let his new'spaper slip from his hand as 
though he wcto tired of holding it. 

"Freddie? Oh, Freddie can be trusted to know all about 
evcr'vtliiiig. He’s often right, too, quite often Yes. the Talis- 
inaifs gone.’ 

The old man’s voice was completely indifferent; he might 
have been discussing some matter of no especial concern, for 
all tlie interest tliat show'cd in his tone. The American was 
taken aback. I'hese English, he rellccted, don’t give much 
away. Here was a man who had lost ovmiight the thing that 
he evidently wahied as the first among hi^ possessions; and 
yet he .showed less emotion than he miglit have done if a cat 
had gone astray. Wraxall’s opinion of Rolio Dangerfield 
went up considerably. There was a dignity heliind this in- 
difference whtch impressed him deeply. No fuss, no excite- 
ment to be seen. The thing was gone ; but the old man could 
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hold himself in. His guests wouldn’t be disturbed by him. 
Everything would £»o on as usual at Friockdieim Rollo 
Dangcrheld evidently carried the couitesy ol a host to the 
extreme 

‘That's a big loss,’ said Wraxall, slowl> ‘But 1 expect 
voii’ie counting on getting it back It would be dilficult to 
dispose ol It would c^itainly l)c hard to ‘‘Cll Still aren’t 
you soiiy v^ou didn t close with mv ofler \d-.t night 

Rollo Dancrc'rfield turned an inscrutable lace to Ins guest 
‘Sorry I didn’t sell the Talisman while I had it'* No it 
never wa'* loi sale "I hat matter didn't arise ’ 
riie \niei ican per '.U d 
T sujipo^e the })ohce ha\e ^onle c hit *’ 

Ihe old man shrugged his shoiildeis sli^^htH 
‘ The polite hi\c nothing to do with it llow could they 
have a clue 

Wiaxall was frankly astonished 

‘You ha\('n't callrd tlu in m * Why, I should ha\c tliought 
the very fust thiiu'^ to do would be to eet them to work 
while the scent wa‘ fresh 

A faint shade ol irritation showed in Rollo Darn»erfield’s 
e>es, the fii^t sign of emotion the American had seen But 
when he spoke, he voice was as indiffcrer’t as beJorr 
‘Whv should we call in the police^ The Talisinnn will 
find Its way home without then help Would you bring the 
police among vour ‘uiests ••tir up trouble, mike evervone 
uncomfortable with suspicions and cross-ciuestioniiig^ No, 
Mr Wrixall, we '.hciii’t need the police at hricnksheim I 
told you so, before die Talisman disappeared, and ou obvi- 
ously didn't believe me But you see now that von were mis- 
taken , I meant what I said.’ 

The American was shrewd enough to see what had given 
offence Old Danger field resented the slight on his veracity 
much more than the loss of the Talisman He made amends 
fianklv 

‘Quite right Mr Dangcrfield Honestly, 1 thought you 
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were just leadinsf us on, that nie^ht I took it that you were 
pullinc^ my lee; It seemed to me that perhaps it was one of 
your English jokes, just put out to see if the stranger would 
swallow It We often do that ourselves, over there But I see 
you mean it, right enough, now ’ 

Rollo Dangei field reassured him with a faint smile 
‘I see your point ol vhw I ought to have thought of it m 
that light ’ 

Wraxall corisideied for a moment or two before speaking 
aeain 

‘1 think I see what's in your mind,’ he said, going back to 
the earlui subiect ‘You’ve reason to suspect somebody in 
particular one of tht maids perhaps -and >ou don’t want 
a fuss^’ 

‘ 1 don’t susjiec t aiiv of the maids or any of the servants,’ 
Rollo Daneeriv'ld replied instantly ‘That’s quite out of the 
question I can h 11 >ou whv We have a number of old habits 
at 1 nockshciin and fortunately one of them has c nabled uz 
to deal oui Krvant^ of any <*uspicion in this affau * 

He took out his case and ht a cigar befoie continuing 
‘The ^crvant^ (juaitcrs are all in tht west wing of the 
house and tlieit i> oiilv one dooi communicating between 
their section ind tht jthcr part of the building That door 
lids 1 '^pci lal lock ot which onl> the butlci ha*- a key, and it 
is his dutv at hdlt-past eleven ‘very night to see that that 
door is seem eel \ftf r that no ^vant can get uito this part 
ol the housi witlioui his knowledge ’ 

‘\ncl the butle? himself'^'' demanded the American 
‘The butler's great-grandfather was boi'n on the estate 
and for lour venerations we have known absolutely every- 
tliing about t^ie family 'Fhis man has m our service 
since he was a boy, and a more absolutely honest man you 
couldn’t find any wh^ You may put him completely out of 
your calculations, Mr Wravall I say that definitely, because 
the man can’t* speak for himself Not a trace of suspiaon 
could attach to him Now are vou s itisfied •” 
c 
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Wraxall nodded his acquiescence. Then he asked a fur- 
thei question 

‘How did YOU hear that the Talisman had gone^’ 

‘The butler told me this morning. His first business is to 
go lound the house after he has unlocked the communi- 
cating dooT When he went into the Goiinthian’s Room he 
noticed that the Talisman case was open, and the jewel was 
gone He came at once and told me ’ 

'And \ou suspect nobod>, then 

Rollo Daiigei field raised himself slightlv in his chan and 
looked round directly at Wraxalfs face For the first time, 
the ^ineiitan saw a keenness in the old man's blue eves, 
thoueh then cxpif ssion was inscnitahle 

‘No, 1 suspect nobody 1 have no evidence, and T do 
not wish to colkft aii> The Talisman will he back m its 
place within a week, and that is the only •important thing 
in tlie case For all I know, the whole atiair ma> be a prac- 
tical joke Some of these young folk mav have taken it into 
their heads to te-^t the Daiigerfield legend ' 

fJis eves scanned the Amriicaifs featuies. hut Wraxall 
betrayed nothing undei the sciutiny. Rollo Dangi*iheld 
pulled at his cu^ar he foie continuing 

‘I can imagine one of these youngstci^ jilaving a piartical 
joke like that Take away the Talisman and see what old 
Dangei field will say’ It's quite possible that somebody’ — he 
glanced again at tlie American- may even now be wishing 
he had left the ihine alone and may he looking for a chance 
to replace it under the bell It’s an awkward thing to have 
in one’s possession- even innocently. Well, they can easily 
put It back again, if they wisli to do so Nobody’s watching 
the Corinthian’s Room ’ 

A faintly sardonic expression crossed his face 
‘Don’t distress yourself unduly about the Talisman, Mr. 
Wraxall. It will come home quite safely in the end, you may 
take my word for that ’ 

With a gesture as though asking permission, he picked up 
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his newspaper again. Wraxall accepted the tacit dismissal 
and wandered out into the sunlit gardens. The interview 
had given him a good deal to think about, apparently. He 
avoided the other guests and spent a considerable time in 
going over old Dangcrfield’s words, so far as he could re- 
member them 

‘ I wonder/ he said to himself at last. ‘ T wonder if the old 
man suspects anything. One or two of these remarks might 
have been directed to m> address, though lie was clever 
cnougli to trive them an inoflcnsive turn. If he really sus- 
pects me. It looks like being a pretty kettle of fish. It cer- 
tainly looks like that ’ • 

He thought it tactful to absent himsrlf for the rest of the 
day, taking his car and visiting some of the local antiquities 
which he wishetl to see It was dinncr-tirne before he met his 
fellow- guests once more. 

Eileen Ciessage had returned, and WcstenhanirtT came 
into the room immediately after her As they sat down, 
Freddie Sticluiey’s eyes tiavelled round the table, obviously 
counting the number, and a certain disappointment ap- 
peared in hi^ face when he found only twelve persons 
present Eric Dangrrfield and Mr> Brent were still away 

“You and Mr. \\ estenhangc r came up b\ the same train, 
didn’t \ou. Miss Cressage.” asked Mrs. Dangerfield 

Westenhanger caught th question which Eileen had 
mis‘‘ed. 

‘Yes I happened to run across Miss Cressage just as she 
was coming out of Starbeck, the jewellers We had ju->t time 
to get to the station ’ 

Freddie Stickne\’s sharp ears caur^hl the careless remark 

‘Starbcck^\^’ he said, lifting his voice to make it carrv 
down the table. 'That's a coi i nient firm They'll give you 
a reasonable advance on any little bit of jewellerv you don't 
happen to need for a time. Sort of superior brand of West 
End Uncle, aren’t tliey^ I’ve dealt with them once or twice 
myself and alwavs found them generous.* 
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Freddie was quite shameless in money matters. But his 
deliberately pitched sentences reached Eileen Cressage’s 
ears; and Freddie, keenly on the look-out, noticed that the 
girl flushed uiicomfoi tablv, 

‘That shot went home,’ he reflected, complacently. 
‘One can always get the information one wants if one 
goes about it tactfully. She’s been doing a bit of quiet 
pawning this afternoon. That’s interesting. I wonder what 
she put away in stoic. She never wore any jewellery 
here ’ 

He ruminated on this problem for a time, keeping his 
sharp eves on the girl’s face, but nothing further of interest 
fell into his net dining the meal. 

As they passed into the drawing-room after dinner, Mrs 
Caistor Scorton picked up a tclegiam addressed to her 
which was l^mg in the hall. At the sight of ft, Morchard’s 
face lighted up with inteiest and he examined her closely 
while she read it. He edged himself up to Eileen and put a 
question in a low voice : 

‘The Scorton’s got her telegram about your cheque Is it 
all right?’ 

‘Quite all right, thank >ou,’ said the giil, coldly. 

She moved away fioin him immediately, and as she sat 
down, Conway Westenhangei came up. 

‘Have a game at bridge, Miss Cres^^age? I'hey’re making 
up a table and I’ve reseived a place lor you.’ 

‘No thanks. I’d rather not play ’ 

Mrs. Cai^tor Scoiton passed close to tlicm and Eileen 
made a gesture to catch hei attention. 

‘You found my cheque all right, Mrs. Scorton?’ 

WcNtcnhanger, to his surprise, detected more than a tinge 
of iionv in the question. Mrs Caistor Scoiton seemed taken 
aback for a moment; but she recovcn*d hersell almost at 
once : 

‘Oh, quite all right, quite all right,’ she ccnflrmed shortly, 
and passed on to the bridge-table. 
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Eileen Cressage knitted her brows slightly as she looked 
after her ^At any rate, she had erot out of that difficulty. 
Morchard had been quite right The woman had obviously 
sent the cheque off to her bank and asked them to wire it 
It hadj^een met Tliat apparently inevitable scandal had 
passed over 'afclv She glanced across at Moichaid and an 
angnei flash carnf into her ^yes She knew v\hat sort of a 
person he was too 

Freddie Stukney diitted over and sat down betw»‘en her 
and VVcstcnhmLer 

‘Heard the news, you two'* The Talisman’*? out of print, 
It seems No cojnes available for the public Somebod\*s 
takf n a iancy to it and simply Mted it 1 hat s a fine end to 
all the Danger held talk isn t it 

With a certain ill-suppressc d maliciousness he gave them 
ah the infonnation he had collected during the day 

‘Just as well you weie away last niciit, WVstenhanger/ he 
wound up ‘\ou’ie clear of suspicion But all the rest of us 
are in it up to the neck Servants exoneiated without a stain 
on th(ir diaraetci Stiono susjncion atlaclies to e\eiy guest 
1 hat s l)ow the bud lies ’ 

Oh, iiidtfd Freddie’ said Wcsteniiangei ‘Ihen, if we 
must suspect somebody, wc may as well bc«iu with youiself 
What about it ’ \n\thing you say will be used against you at 
the trial without icgard foi i£»c or sex Where’s my note- 
book ’’ 

It\ all vciy well lor you ’ protested Fieddie ‘You’re out 
of it all J’ut what about the ust of us " It’s a nastv idea to 
feel that the pc '-son sitting next to you 111 this loom may be 
a thiel ’ 

W ( stcnhc%ugei looked him up and down loi a moment 
before ^pKinj- 

Tf I w(ic you Fieddie, I don’t think I’d becrin flinging 
woids like “thuf” Jiout quite so eailv in the da\ Ihese 
things are apt to be Ksenled by *JOine pcopk Isn't theie 
any othti possible explanation 
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Freddie pondered for a while in silence, then he made a 
half-hearted suggestion : 

‘ It might be a practical joke/ 

Westeiihanger considered the idea and rejected it almost 
immediately. 

‘ I shouldn’t like to have the taste of the man who played 
a joke of that sort. Who’s your humorist.'* Douglas is the 
funny man of the company, but Douglas wouldn’t play a 
trick of that sort on anyone. Thai’s certain. Morchard hasn’t 
that kind of mind. The American has a sense of humour, but 
not that sort. I’m sure. You don’t attribute it to one of the 
girls, do you.'* No? Well, then, that leaves us with . . let’s 
sec . with Mr. Frederick Stickney as the only possible cul- 
prit I don’t think much of your taste in humour, Freddie, 
and that’s a fact ’ 

'All the same,’ said bilcen Cressage, T’d prefer it to be 
a case ot practical joking rather than the other thing. Per- 
haps it wiU all come right and we shall find the Talisman 
back again in few days, just as Mr Dangerfield said.’ 

Freddie had recovered fioin Westenhanger’s attack. 

'Well, Fm going to find out who did it,’ he declared 'As 
things stand, we’re all under a cloud. I’m going to g'^t the 
whole lot into the billiard loom later on, if J can, awa\ 
from the Dangei fields ; and I shall put it to them straight 
that each person ought to account for his doings during the 
night Nobody could object to that ’ 

He glanced at the girl for support and was surjirised to 
see her flush and turn away as thoup'h to conceal her face. 

T don’t think you’ll be altogether popular if you start 
that kind of thing, Mr. Stickney,’ she said. 

Freddie’s bright little eyes fastened themselvesron her face; 
and his well- trained mind automatically set to woik to draw 
inferences from what he saw. As his friend had said, 
Freddie’s inferences always tended to discredit somebody 
or something. He had sense enough, howevef, to leave his 
conclusions unspoken. 
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‘It’s a silly idea, Freddie,’ said Westenhanp^cr, abruptly. 
He aJso Ijfid noticed the cfirFs flush, but the only inference 
he had cared to draw was that Freddie was making her un- 
comfoi table. 

‘I can’t agree with you ’ Freddie was emboldened by the 
girl’s embarrassment ‘I think everyone would be only too 
glad to exonerate themselves from suspicion We oughtn’t 
to be left under a cloud if we can clear ourselves straight 
off. Decidedly not 1 shall insist on it, and I’ll point out what 
It will look like if anyone lefusc > ' 

He got up and walked aw a from then* without waiting 
for a reply 

Weslenhangei looked acioss at lalecn ^ind was puzzled by 
the di'^tjcs'i which lie still found in hei face 

‘That little beast vvill make ti cubic unless he gets Ins wav 
Mes dressage, 1 think 1 11 have to attend his pioposcd in- 
quest ravsclf It seem^ to be the occasion where an impartial 
and disinterested per on might he useful ’ 

Eikcn glanced at his lace for a moment He was relieved 
to find that slic mtt his e\e HjuaicK and showed no signs 
of fluicljing 

‘1 think that would be a good pl.m Mr Westenhangci ’ 
‘\\e!k 1 sufipose we ''hall have to go thiough with it if 
he gets his wav \nd he’s prett) sure to airaiun it, you 
know That suggestion that i will look black it anyone re- 
fuses IS pretty suI^ to rale in n ost oi thcui, and the est can’t 
stand out after that, even if tbc\ wished to ’ 



Chapter VI 


‘Now,’ said Fieddie Stickney, ‘I think wc can bccrin.’ 

He had been as i»ood as Im word Each truest had been 
approached h^ him apart fiom the le t and tht appropnate 
hint, insinuation or appeal, had been skilfully cmplo\ed 
They had all tome willins^ly or not, and Freddie had them 
at his mcicv His head> little c>es, bright as tho->c ot a mouse, 
q^lanced from lace to fart in an attempt to icad the expn s- 
sioiis Alicadv he judqed most of them w( ic iincomtortable , 
and tht pioductiori of discomioTt was Frcd(fit stiont^ taid 
He clenetl lus throat <»cutly in prtpaialion loi his optmnq 
statement of th( ca < a he saw it Imt just at that moment 
the dooi clnkcd and We tenh answer stepped into the 
loom 

‘Look hert, VVe^'tonhanc^tr, vou can’t come m ]uA now,’ 
protested 1 rtddu who au£»uicd littk trood from the (n^in- 
cer’s piescrire ‘ I his is a private affair ’ 

WesUnhanqer staied at him with admirably acted sui- 
piisf 

‘Aie \ou c;cttmii up a chaiade to ainu'.c the Danc^ei field 
family, or somethino like that'* I don’t think much of the 
notion but I’m quite e ime to join if all th( rest of you are 
in It Go ihi ad don’t let me inteiiupt ’ 

He selected a chair neai Liken Cressaqe and sat down 
Freddie bit his lip m vexation Westcnhan<yer’s,^ntiance had 
taken him aback, he had not barc^ained lor the picse ncc of 
anyone except those who came under suspicion Foi a 
moment he thought of are^uincj the poin» and contestins^ 
Wcstcnhan£»tr’s ni^ht to be there at all 1 ut cf)ance at the 
engineer’s face showed him the uselessness of any such at- 
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tempt. Quite obviously Westenhanger meant to sit through 
the bui^inesj. 

‘Get on with it, Freddie/ directed Douglas Fairmile, 
impatiently. ‘You can’t expect us to sit here all night raeicly 
to look at yon, can you?’ 

Freddie cleared his throat again, and launched into his 
exposition; but the two intciruptions had flustered him a 
little and he failed to make his points tell as heavily as he 
had hoped. 

‘You all know the Dangerficld Talisman’s disappeared. 
The buiglar alarms were all found correctly set in tlie 
morning, so obviously nol)ody could have got into the house 
from the outside. That limits the thing down to the people in 
the house. I tliink that’s jdain.’ 

‘Quite plain,’ commented Westenhanger. ‘Self-evident, 
in fact. Proceed, Freddie.’ 

‘The inmates of the house can be divided into three . . 

‘Just like ancient Gaul, ch?’ Douglas explained. 

Freddie scowled at the interruption and repeated his 
phrases. 

‘The inmates can be divided into tliree groups. First, 
there's the Dangcrfudds them'^elves; second, the servants; 
third, the guests — ounselvei. The DangerflcJds don’t come 
into the matter. I’here’s no reason why any of them should 
take away the Talisman. Th^ i it’s a fact that none of the 
servants can be susjjcctcd. At k^ast, so the Dangeiflclds say, 
and thf'v ouglil to know. That leaves ourselves. One of us 
must have taken it.’ 

He glanced round the grouj) in the hope that, even at this 
early .stage in the inquiry, someone might betray himself. 
Morehard was leaning back in his chair, lazily following the 
movement of a smoke-ring wl .ih he liad blown by acci- 
dent. Mrs. Caistor Scortoii was obviously bored. Nina and 
Cynthia were trying to repress smiles — evidently the results 
of some whispered aside by Douglas which Freddie had 
failed to ratcli. As for Wraxall, even an expert poker-player 
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could have made nothing of his inscrutable mask. Eileen 
Cressage looked white and tired : and there wa^ something 
in her face that encouraged Freddie to think that here he 
had found the weak point m the circle Quite evidently she 
dreaded something to come, but she seemed to be hoping 
that the dangci might yet be averted Westenhanger, of 
course, showed nothing, since he was the solitar> individual 
w hose innocence was beyond doubt 

‘Now there aie two posable explanations of the Talis- 
man’s disappearance ’ Fieddie continued ‘One is, that it’s 
due to a practical joke We all know how th( Dangcrfields 
boast about taking no precautions with the Talisman Some- 
bod> here ma\ have wanted to give them a lesson about 
that That’s a po‘sibilitv But if tliats the explanation 1 
think we have somethinir io sav joke or no joke the thing’s 
gone and until it tuins up again every OI}^ oi us is under 
suspicion of theft Lverv one of us*’ 

He glanced louiid the faces once mon , but still no one 
betraved any definite sign of guilt I ileen Cressage's ex- 
pression pu/^/leil him She looked up and caught his ( yes for 
a moment but it was he who turned away fir'-t, so manifest 
was the dislike in her glance Quite evidently the f^irl had 
something to conceal, and Freddie grew more determined 
to bring It to light, wliatevci it was 

‘Just a moment, Mr Stickney the American interrupted 
as Freddie was about to continue ‘Let’s be accurate, if you 
please You said “Every one of That’s not correct Mr 
Westenhanger can’t be included He couldn’t have had any 
hand in the affair, on your own showing ’ 

The engineer acknowledged the American’s statement 
with a quick smile Wraxall, evidently, was a kmdred spirit, 
bent on spoiling Freddie's little effects 

‘Very well,’ snapped Freddie ‘Then it’s one of us here, 
excluding Westenhanger.’ 

Rather to Westenhangcr’s suijirise, Morchard joined the 
critics. 
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‘Wrong again,’ he declared, weightily. ‘Mrs, Brent was in 
the house tl^at night; and she isn’t here. I agree with Mr, 
WraxalL Let’s be accurate.’ 

‘Well, well,’ snarled Freddie, ‘have it as you like. The 
main point is that everyone here, bar one, is under suspicion. 
And whcthei it\ a practical joke or not. it looks like plain 
theft. And that’s a very unpleas mt business, vciy unpleasant 
to us all —to myself at any rate. It’s very unfair. And if this 
thing isn’t cleared up as soon as possible it’ll leave a per- 
manent stain our characters. You know how people 
talk’ 

‘I hear you, Fieddie,’ iiitcijcrted Douglas, and Freddie 
was annoyed to sef* Nina LindaKs lips twitch in a lepiessed 
'smile. 

*It‘s nc laughing matter.’ he said, indignantly. ‘Far from 
It Soini'bodv in Friockshciin took the Talisman, tliat’s cer- 
tain Now all 1 suggest is that we should each voluntarily 
account for our time during the period when the thing was 
stolen. That's no hardship to anyone I’m quite glad to do 
it myself; and Frn sure evervone else in mv j»osition will be 
just as glad If anyone heie took the Talisman, let him say 
so now and wc won’t t red to go any lurtlier.’ 

He fixed his eye on Douglas Fan mile as he spoke, more 
by accident than design. 

‘Meaning me?’ inqiiiied I uglas. ‘Try again, doggie 
You’re barking up the wiong ti^e I never touriied tl e thing 
in my life ’ 

Freddie ignored the interruption. 

‘Nobody admits they did it as a joke.'*’ he demanded. 
‘Then it\ much worse. It’s theft, pure and 'imple. We owe 
it to ourselve% to clear the thing up. At anv late, that’s my 
view, and I think it w^ill be thi view of everybody in my 
position tonight’ 

To Freddie’s surprise Morchard came to his assistance. 

‘There’s sonfething in that,’ he admitted. ‘I doubt if it’ll 
lead to anvthing, but since die thing’s been allowed to go 
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SO far, I don’t see any harm m letting anyone who wishes it, 
do as vou suggest ’ ^ ♦ 

Freddie, looking at Fileen Cressage, saw hei shoot a 
glance at Morchard, but ts she turned her head to do so, 
he could not see her expression When she turned back 
again he had no difficulty in reading tonstcrnation in her 
face She detected th it he was watching her and en- 
dea\ouitd with very little success, to assume an indifferent 
attitude Westenhanger also had caught the by play, and his 
fact clouded 

‘Suppose you begin, then/ Freddie sugirested to Mor- 
rhaid 

Moiclnifl sceriicd rather annoyed at being directly at- 
tacked but he g ivt a nod ol acquiescence 

Most of us went upstairs togethei you remember That 
would be about a ipiaitcr to twelve or so^ 1 didii t look at 
mv watch, so I can t make it closer An>wa> it must have 
been about tlicn \\( ’\c always been pretty eaily at Friocks- 
heim Ihdi I undressed and went to bed miclnudit, say 
And 1 woke up as usual in the moining That’s all Help 
vou much Stickncy^’ 

Prcdclu ignoicd the cjueiy and glanced round to see if 
anyone else would volunteei Mrs Caistor Scoiton sat up 
in her chair 

‘ I went to my room as usual about a quaitcr to twelve, 
as Mr Morchaid says Some ptojile came up a little later 
I heard steps in the conidor and the sound'* of doois shut- 
ting riierc was some talking m low voices and more dcx>rs 
shut Then the whole house was quiet 1 looked out of the 
window foi a short time, wondering if the storm was coming 
at last 1 hen I heard a noise as if someone had stumbled on 
the mat outside ray door I opened the door quietly and 
looked out It was Miss CVessage She was canying a lighted 
candle and b> the time I got the door open she was a good 
distance down the passage I didn’t cah aftftr her, but just 
shut my door again I looked at my watch to set how late 
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it was, and I remember it was a quarter past twelve After 
a time^I undressed and went to bed The next thing I can 
remember is waking up as usual ’ 

Westenhanger was completely taken aback by this evi- 
dence What could a giil be doing, wandering about the 
house at that t'me of night ^ Almost viithout thinking, he 
swung lound on Mrs (Jaistor Scoiton and put a qucNtion 
‘Yon le sure it was Miss Cressage ^ 

‘Quite suit ’ said Mrs Caistoi Scot ton, composedly ‘She 
wa<f wealing hei dressing-gown c^nd bedroom slippers No 
one elsf has a silk dn sing-cow n that shade * 

Eileen Cressage had gone very white during Mrs Caistor 
Scorton’s CMdencc but she madt no comment Westen- 
hanticr lookinc at her moinentaril) s iw that she had been 
completely siii prised \t the same time, her attitude sug- 
gested tbit she might have soim thing in ic^crve, though she 
was not \er\ confide n^ about it Freddie Stickncv in his turn 
put a question to Mrs Caistor Scorton 

‘You said she was “going down the passage” What does 
that m( an * 

‘Miss Clc^< age’s loom is beyond mire She was going 
aw IV from it wlu n I ow hci ’ 

‘Oh I see ^aid 1 icddie ‘You mean that she was going 
along thf coTiidor in tlu direction of the bachelois’ wing'*’ 
Wcstenhang( i saw Eileen t 1 1 in her chin at this tlueida- 
tion by ticddic, but she e/id ntly held herself in with an 
almost physical < tlort 

‘Why oil ciith doesn't she say something'” he wondered 
to himself I d ^takf any monrv that she’s straight, and yet 
she let s that little swine on unchecked w^th his insinua- 
tions I can t understand it ’ 

Wlv tl r she wished it or lu Mrs Caistor Scoiton had 
changed the whole atmosphere Up to the moment when 
she began to speak the affair had been liandk d in an almost 
fiivolous spirit? Fieddie Stickiiev had lx cn making a fool of 
hinisclt, and no one liked him sufficentjy to feel troubled by 
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that aspect of the matter Lven the Talisman theft had not 
weighed over heavily a personal thing, for nobody had 
any formulated suspicions in his mind But ^irs Caistor 
Scorton in half a dozen sei lences, had brought them face to 
face with a new problem, and the silence of the giil made it 
difficult to find innocuous explanatior^ Some thing ugly had 
reared up in the midst of what to most of them, had Ixcn 
little more than a joke Eileen’s white, strained face, and her 
attitude oi a creature at ba>, had taken awa\ all humour 
from the situation Freddie Stickncy had achieved a master- 
piece 111 the creation of discomfort Westenhanc^ei could see 
Douglas Fur mill’s face and in its expres'-ion he read the 
twin of his own ti Chris’s 

Fhc Arneiican broke the '■ikncc, before its awkwardness 
grew too obvious 

You mean that Miss Grtssavc was gcmig towaids the 
he id of the main stair -case, 1 suppose 

Mis Cantor Scorton nodded without spcakinf» 

‘I undeistand it lietter when it\ put in that wav' ''aid 
Wraxall hlimtU 

Idctn Cressage Uirew him a glance in which We'sten- 
faii'^er itio<>nised eratitude The Arii< rican had taken the 
edge oil the situation to some extent, by his intervention 
But a moment’s reflection showed Weslenhaiiger that 
Wiaxall had merely turned the matter into a ficsh and diffi- 
cult channel Down the stair -case was the way to the Corin- 
thian’s Room and the Talisman 

Before anyone else could interpose comments, Wiaxall 
again threw himself into the breach 
‘Mv talc’s more elaborate than these two It’ll take longer 
to tell, I expect I went upstairs to bed with the lest of the 
party, but I didn’t undress just then I felt that storm 
coming up, and I like storms I wouldn’t rais*- one So 1 just 
sat at my window My room’s the second on the corridor in 
the bachelors’ wing, as you go along f om «the stair-case 
Yours IS the first, isn’t it, Mr. Westenhanger^*’ 
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‘Yes, I’m next you ’ 

‘Your room was empty, that niqht, so anyone gomsf along 
the coiriclor had to pass mv dooi belorc they got to any 
other room J was wide awake, at my window I’ve prcttv 
sharp ears, and I was listening haid for the first of the 
thunder I heard nobody pass my dooi I’d have heard any- 
one in the corridoi Make a note of that, Mi Sticknev It 
seems impoi tant ’ 

He broke off and glanced contemptuously at Freddie 
' At almost exac tly lialf-past twelve , >il went on, ‘ the storm 
broke I looked at my watch at the first thunder-clap It was 
a <w)d stoirn I’ve seldom seen better But from mv point of 
vKw It was lather a failuie, just then I couldn’t see well 
enougli out oi m> window 1 was losing half of it So I got 
up— I had?] t undressed — and 1 took my candle witli me 
because I didn’t know where the coiiidor switches were Noi 
the switclics in tlu hall below I’d failed to make a note of 
them ’ 

lie paused for a moment as though expecting comments 
but no one -.aid anything 

‘1 went downstairs 1 wanted to get outside it I could I 
didn't TiK in to lose an) of that storm \t the main door 1 
had a glanct at thi buiglar aUini It's the same pattern as 
1 use in ra\ own house so I put it out of action and opened 
the dooi It wa'. qmte dr\ outside then The laiii hadn't 
tarted So I went out ’ 

Wf stenhangei was struck by an idea 
‘)ust a moment, Mr Wraxall That meant vou left the 
dooi open behind ^ou, didn’t it^ Could anyone have got in 
without ) 0 u seeing him 
Wraxall nodded appiovai 

‘No nobody could ha\e go n I had m\ eve on the door 
all the tune I was never away from it To continue The 
whole house-fiont was daik when I went outside except for 
some windows in the little tower above the Counthian’s 
Room They were lit up ’ 
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‘That’s Eric Dangerfield’s room/ interjected Westen- 
hanger. ^ 

‘Quite right. You’ll hear more about that when I come to 
it, but let’s take things as they happened. Almost as soon as 
I got outside there was a terrific flash — blinding. And then 
the father and mother of all the thunder-claps. I found in 
the morning it had struck one of the trees near by. That was 
at twelve thirty-nine p.m. exact — I looked at my watch by 
the next flash which came immediately after.’ 

‘That must have been the peal that frightened me,’ Nina 
interjected. ‘It was the loudest I ever heard.’ 

‘Within a minute or two,’ continued Wiaxall, ‘a light 
went up at the end of the cast wing.’ 

‘I'hat was in my room,’ confirmed Cynthia P('nnaid. 

‘We can ignore it for the present, then,’ ’•aid Wraxall. 
‘I’m just giving you what 1 saw. About five^inutes Liter — 
diat would be about ten minutes to one b> rough reckoning 

— a light ap])eared in the Corinthian’s Room ’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Freddie Stickney. ‘This is getting hotter,’ 
‘Only another of your marc’s nests, Freddie,’ explained 
Douglas. ‘ ft was I who switched that on.’ 

Wraxall continued without taking any notice 
‘I saw a lifflit in the Corinthian’s Room and -as I was 
about to ’•ay when Mr. Stickney cut in —in the library which 
leads out ol the Corinthian’s Room. Five minutes later, say 
about one o'clock in the morning, tlie rain drove me indoors. 
1 bolted the door ami put on the alarm again. As 1 came 
back into the hall, someone switched on the lights, and I 
found young Dangerficld there. I said something about 
having been out looking at the storm and he nodded. Then 
I went upstairs and back to my room. The best P^^rt of the 
storm was over, so I went to bed, perhaps rouiul about 
quarter past one Like the other people I woke up as usual 
in the morning. That’s all I can remember at present.’ 

The American’s narrative, whether inU ntic^nally or not, 
had brought a relaxation of the tension in the room. By his 
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purely objective treatment of the matter he had produced 
an unconscious chanqe in outlook among his audience. 
Westenhanger was relieved to see that even Eileen’s face had 
taken on a less strained expression She was anything but 
at hei ease, vet there was something in her face v^ich sug- 
gested that she had passed the worst 

Douglas Fairinile was the next to volunteer an account 
of his doings during the nieht 

I’m no great hand at exact times and seasons/ he began 
oil’ll just need to take what >ou get And I’m no amateur 
in stoimsj either If lightning lea\es me alone I’ll never 
trouble it But that storm forced itself on mv notice — and 
not in a (juiet insinuating way, either To be frank with 
you, It kept me awake After a while I got fed up listening 
to it, so 1 thought I might as well read, since I couldn’t 
slrep So I padded off downstairs to get a liook from the 
libiaiy Mr Wraxall says it was just about one o’clock, and 
he knows more about it than I do The onlv thing that 
strikes me as imjjortant in the affair is that when I switched 
on the hglits in the Coimthian's Room, I happened to notice 
that the Talisman was still in its place So that means it 
disappeared alter one o’clock in the morning ’ 

lie glancetl at Liicen as he spoke Westenhanger felt a 
wave of relief at this e\idencc, since it seemed to clear the 
girl tomplelel’y , but on looking at her he was surpiised to 
sec that she showed no sign of elation Hex cxpicssion hardly 
indicated that she had appreciated the force of Douglas’s 
statement 

T picked up a ]jook,’ continued Douglas, ‘and just as I 
was leaving the room, Eric came d'^wn his stair. We ex- 
changed a ^few bright lemarks about the storm — nothing 
woith it‘(ording — and I left ) iii wilting something at the 
table ill the library I must hav^' got through the hall — I 
didn’t bother to switch on tlie lights— before Mr Wiaxall 
came inside •again And so to bed And may I repeat, 
Freddie lest vou failed to catch mv whisper last time, that 
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I did not steal the Talisman as I was passing. Make a note 
of that. It seems important^ as Mr. Wraxall says.’ 

‘ I’m afraid my story doesn’t help much/ said^Nina Lin- 
3ale, shyly, ‘and it makes fige out to be a terrible coward. 
But I’ve ^always been nervous of thunder since I was a 
kiddie. I didn’t mind the beginning of this one — at least I 
tried not to mind it. But then there came a terrific flash and 
a perfectly awful peal of thunder, and my nerves went to 
pieces altogether.’ 

‘That must have been the time the tree was struck, I 
expect,’ said the American. ‘Say twenty minutes to one.^’ 
‘Oh, tlon’t ask me what time it was. I had other things 
to think about. After that, 1 felt I simply couldn’t be alone 
for another minute. I got up and went next door into 
Eileen’s room. I wanted company at any price, even if I 
had to knock up half the house to get it Biit lalecn wasn't 
there. Hei bed hadn’t been slept in So I thought perhaps 
she was 111 the same state and had gone to someone eles’s 
room. I I iished along to Cynthia’s bedroom and bur^t in on 
her. And aftei that 1 didn’t dare to go back to my own room 
again so 1 just staved with her all night ’ 

‘Tha<^ accounts for my light being ')W itched on, you see, 
Mr. Wraxall,’ said Cyiithia to the Ameiican. ‘I've reall\ 
no idea of what tune it was that Nina came along to me; 
but it was just after that awful thundei-clap; and I expect 
that w'as the one you made a note of. Nina and I fell asleep 
after a while, once the storm liad gone down. I don't know 
what time that was, either. Do vou generally fall asleep with 
your eyes on your watch, Mr Stickney It seems very hard 
to fix any definite times for things which happen at night.’ 
Freddie smiled in a superior fashion. 

‘As it happens, I did look at my watch in tKe middle of 
the night. I went to bed at the .same time as the rest; and 
went to sleep, too, which is more than some of you seem 
to have been able to do. I slept through the stcym. But later 
on the wind got up. My window-blind began to flap badly; 
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and that woke me up I looked at the time to see if it 
was v^orth while qettint^ out of bed and fixing it, oi whether 
It wasn’t worth while That was at twenty minutes to thiee, 
1 remember distinctly ’ 

He c;ldnccd at Cynthia triumphantl> She took up the 
implied challenge at once 

‘Ye^^ Mi Stickmy, \ouVc srivcn us one time But you 
haven t told iis whc n you went to sleep It cems to me 
you’re no better than the rest ol us, really ’ 

Freddie Honored her and continued hi> tale 
‘I made up m^y mind to t^et up and fix the blind Tiuit 
was at twenty minutes to three as I said While I was at 
the window 1 looked out M\ room looks riQ;ht across the 
court-vard to the w indows of Miss Lindalc's room As 1 was 
standuio at the window a lijjht went up in the windows 
next to Miss Lindalc's ’ 

He paused and WestenhanE;er saw hy his expression that 
he hop< d to sj)rinj 2 ^ a surprise hreddie swunsf round sud- 
denly upon Eileen 

‘ That s your room isn’t it, Miss Cicssas^e 
The t;iil s tace showed that this was the piece of esidence 
which she had been dreadm<T^ but she nianat^ed to keep her 
\oice under contiol » s she answtred 

'Mv room is next Naia’s and I did switcri on my light 
som* time in the small hours I didn’t look at the time but 
no doubt you’it quite right about it ’ 

\gain the atmosphere had grown tense Westenhanger 
swiftl> scanned the girl’s face, and he was distressed to see 
how haggard she seemed ‘She looks just like a trapped 
animd ’ he tlioug^t in the first flash Then some unidenti- 
fiable trait m her expression brought a second idea to the 
fore ‘She looks as though knew she’s in a very tight 
corner, but she expects to pull out of it somehow in the end 
She's pretty nearly desperate — but not quite’ 

Freddie, having drawn general attention to Eileen’s atti- 
tude, contented himself with completing his story 
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‘I looked out of my window for a short time after fixing 
the blind so that it wouldn’t flap again After that I^went 
back to bed again and fell asleep almost imm&liately. I 
waked up at the usual time ’ 

He waited for a moment and then added 
‘Now if we had Miss Cressage’s story wc should have had 
everybody’s version of the affair ’ 

12ileen ro»e to her feet, and they could see that she was 
trembling, though she kept her'»elf under control Wevten- 
hangcr instinctively leaned forward in his chair If the girl 
had some trump card in her hand, now was the time to play 
It If not, then undoubtedly Freddie Stickney had put her in 
a bad position She had left htr room at a quarter past 
twelve Freddie’s evidence pointed to her coming back 
again at twenty minutes to three in the morning, and switch- 
ing on her light as she re-entered her rooiif What could 
any giil be doing out of her bed at that time of night, and 
for two hours at a stietch^ And, undoubtedl>, from the evi- 
dence of Douglaj, the Talisman might have disappeared 
during the time she was moving about the house No matter 
wheie she had been, it looked a bad liusiiicss, and l Wes- 
tenhanger could not help feeling that there must be some 
explanation 

‘That giiTs straight’ he repeated to himself ‘She’s 
over-straight if anything bv the look of her And yet she’s 
got hex self into some deadly hole or other ’ 

Then an idea suddenly flashed into his mind 
‘Suppose she s shielding someone tlst ' I iitvcr thought of 
that* But it would need to be a pietty slrontr motive that 
would make her take the thing as she has taken it ’ 

Before he could follow out this train of tlioueht, Lileen’s 
voice broke in on his reflt ctions 

‘I really haven’t anytliing to say It’s tpiite tr ic ihu Mrs 
Caistor Scorton saw me in the corndoi after twcKe o’clock 
I didn't know she had seen me thin And it qi>tc true that 
I switched on ray 1 ght when 1 came back again I don’t 
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know what time it was then, but probably Mr Stickney is 
quit&riqhyt It doesn’t matter much I wasn’t near the Tahs- 
man dunm^ the nie^ht That’s all I can tell you ’ 

Her coiitiol suddenly broke, and she moved hastily to- 
wards the door Doncrlas Fan mile sprang up and opened it 
foi hei to pass out As she passed him, she could read in his 
face thit he at least was quite prepaied to take her word 

As the door closed behind her, tlie atmosphere of strain 
grew more intense Ihe realisation that they had nariowly 
escaped a na'-^v ^c<n( weighed upon the gioup, and no one 
seemed eager to brf ak the silence At last Westenhanger, 
feeling that th( hist note struck was of importance, swung 
round on treddie Stickne\ lie ignoied the events of the 
last ft w inorncnts cc mpletcK 

" Wt n IVeddn he said, coldlv, ‘>oiir inquest doesn’t seem 
to have led to much I can’t conirratulatc >ou Speaking 
pureK a a bvstaridc r, I can’t sav that you ve athicved any- 
thing lake your own case You went to bed at some un- 
specified hour \ on say you slept through that storm That’s 
quite possililc though omr of us might ha\e difiiculty in 
bcluving you, if I can judge fiom accounts I’ve heard 
of the thundei At ans rate, you till \i^ \o\i waked up 
shortly b( lore three o’clock and were actualK out of bed at 
that time - ju^t ike ptriod when the raliwian was stolen 
You wt le up and about foi s( ne unspecified time Then you 
went back to b( d and fell a leep again Quite all right no 
doubt ’ 

Ills \oicc enow more incisive 

‘but if you thijik you’ve cleaicd v ourself of suspicion by 
telling that tale, 1 may as well sweep away your illusions If 
a detectiv^ were working on this case, he’d simplv ignore 
your whole yam — eveept one elitary point He’d take Miss 
Giessagc’s woid that she switched on the light in her room, 
and he'd believe you when you say you saw that light go up. 
That’s the ^^nly jioint where there’s the slightest confirma- 
tion Anri Miss Cressage is the only person who could clear 
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you, if it happened to turn out that the Talisman disap- 
peared about three o’clock in the morning.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

‘You seem to have the foggiest notion of evidence, Freddie. 
Anyone could have fores^^cn this sort of thing. Even a child 
would know that at night, in a house like this, it’s almost 
impossible to establish a decent alibi. Nina and Cynthia are 
the only two of you wlio have established cast-iron alibis; 
and that was due to a pure accident— the thunderstorm.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said Wraxall, before Freddie could reply. 
‘That’s quite correct, Mr. Westenlianger. Nobody could get 
an alibi under these conditions, in the iioimal wa> I ejuite 
agree with you that this little playlet hasn’t been a success. 
By no means I think we’d be well advised to forget all 
about it.’ ^ 

Doimlas Fairmilc laughed at the sight of Freddie’s expres- 
sion; and with that laugh, the tension was released again. 
Douglas’s mirth seemed infectious, following so closely on 
the strain of the last quarter of an hour. 

‘Well, I’m glad you can’t suspect said Nina Lindale 
with a faint smile. ‘I never thought a thunderstorm would 
clear niv character. J suppose 1 ought to he thankful,’ 

‘Ditto!’ added Cynthia, lightly. 

Wcstenhanger returned to the attack in a sardonic tone. 

‘One thing 1 noticed, Freddie: You didn't go the length 
of denying that you stole the Talisman yourself. An over- 
sight, probably. Oh, don’t trouble to do it now; it would look 
rather too much like an after-thought. Besides, no detective 
would take your word for it — ^witli that look on your face.’ 

‘“Detected Guilt, or I’he Sinner Unmasked” — ^what?’ 
jeered Douglas. ‘Fieddic, you’d make the forlun^of a prob- 
lem painter if he got hold of you just now. “Did He Do It?” 
That would be the title. Picture of the wily fellow who takes 
charge of the whole investigation and then leads all the 
sleuths on the wrong scent while he makes ofr with the swag, 
eh? Priceless!’ 
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The three men had turned the tables on Freddie, and he 
had the wjt to recognise the fact. The whole effect of his 
efforts had been nullified by this last touch of ridicule, which 
made a special appeal after the earlier tension. He nodded 
sulkily, as though admitting an error ; but he made no direct 
reply to Westenlianger. 

Nina Lindale gave the signal for the company to break 
up. 

Fm oft to bed,’ she announced, unsuccessfully trying to 
conceal a vaw»". ‘I ijot very little <ileep last night, and if I 
stay up any longer I shall doze off in my chair.’ 

‘That's a sound idea. Miss Lindale,’ said Wraxall. ‘I 
Viegin to remember that I lost some sleep too, last night.’ 

Morchard and Mrs. Caistor Scoiton joined the ‘group 
which was moving toward the door Cvnthia linked her aim 
in Nina's and was turning awav when Douglas called her 
hack and spoke to her in a low voice. 

‘What a thoughtful child it is!’ they heard her say, in 
mock admiration, ‘And did you imagine I hadn’t thought of 
that long ago ^ Don't worry!’ 

She hurried after her companion Freddie Stickney, left 
alone with Dougla^: and Wcsteiihancer, dmftled for a 
moment or two and tnen retired to the door 

‘]’m going to bed,’ he said, reaching foi the handle. 

‘Right, Freddie,' said Doug’as, making a pretence of con- 
sulting his watch ‘Fve taken *he time. Set your alarm clock 
every cjiiarter of an hour and jot down that you were in bed 
each time when you woke up. It'll be an invaluable mem- 
orandum if anythijriL’ happens to go a-^tra’s to-night. Bye-bye. 
If you feel one of vour ears burnincr, don't fret. It will 
probably be me saying what I think of your exploits.’ 

Freddie suppressed a snarl ,*.jd went out. Westenhanger 
dropped into a big lounge-chair and pulled out his pipe. 

‘Sit down, Douglas; it’s early yet.’ 

Douglas jJicked out a convenient seat, near enough to 
allow a low-voiced conversation. 
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‘I asked Cynthia to drop into Eileen’s room and tell her 
what we thought of things Couldn’t leave the girl irpagin- 
ing we believed she was a wrong ’un, could we^** And she 
might have thought that, cutUng off when she did Cynthia 
was going to see her off her own bat, it seems Sound girl, 
Cynthia, she’ll do it tactfully Some people might make a 
bad break m a case like that ’ 

Westenhanger acquiesced silently, and filled his pipe be- 
fore he spoke again 

‘Damnable business, that,’ he said at last ‘And if we’d 
stopped it, theie would have been some sort of scene liveiy- 
one’s nerve^ were on edge Anything was better than that 
But what actually happened wasn't so very much he ttei after 
all That girl was as near cracking up as she could be If it 
hadn’t been for her gut, wt might ha\c liad a much nastier 
affau on om hands ’ 

‘One would like to wimg Freddie’s neck, of com sc ’ 
Douglas mused aloud, ‘Imt that would mean a low We 
can’t have rowi With luck, wc can stih^^ this business but 
a low would make it an\bod> s news 1 leddie gets off tlu^ 
time, Tin afraid ’ 

‘He does Fm sori> ’ 

‘The infernal thing is that the little sweej/s light, >ou 
know, Conway Wc are all under suspicion 1 don’t 
suspect arivoiK ni> cll —not m> line But there’s no get- 
ting away fioin it Someone did take that damned Talis- 
man ’ 

‘Afraid so The only hope that I have is that it may have 
been a practical joke after all, and that the loktr was afiaid 
to own up Trusted to putting the thing back again without 
being spotted ’ 

‘Possible, of course,’ conceded Douglas ‘But I can’t 
identify the prize idiot ’ 

‘Nor can I Well, take the other thing and see if it leads 
you any further — theft, 1 mean I’m out of it, by pure luck 
You’ve all the money you want Morchard has more than's 
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good for him. The Scorton woman is rolling in it. I take it 
the girils dop’t come into question ?’ 

lie glanced interrogatively at Douglas, who nodded his 
agreement. 

‘I'hen that leaves the American and Freddie as a residue. 
Know anything about Wraxall, Douglas?’ 

‘Nixj as I suppose lie’d say. He’s a collector, of sorts, and 
rolling in money. I’ve heard.’ 

‘Il’m!’ said Westenhanger, pausing for a moment. 

‘Well, pass Wraxall,’ he continued. ‘That leaves us with 
Freddie. I don’t like Fieddie. I’ve nothing against his morals, 
for I know nothing about them. I do know he’s hard up, 
though. But Tve been hard up myself at times. That doesn’t 
nece-^sarily make a black mark on one's record.’ 

'True,’ Douglas agreed. Then after a few' seconds he 
added: ‘Know^ the Scots verdict Not Proven, Conway? 
“The accused was discharged with a stain on his character. 
All saved, Ijar honour”. That’s how you feel about Freddie, 
perhaps ?’ 

‘I’m not very friendly. The way that girl was baited to- 
night was enough to sicken any decent person. But there’s a 
difference between feeling like tliat and calling the little 
beast a thief, you know.’ 

‘ Not Proven ; that’s so.’ 

Wcstenlianger considered f - r a few moments as though 
he found it diflicidt to choose \/ords for w'hat he harl to say. 
At last he put down his pipe. 

‘There’s one thing, Douglas — that girl has got to be 
cleared. We’re alj mixed up in that affair, thanks to 
Freddie's infernal manoeuvres; wc can’t shirk responsibility. 
I don't know what possessed her to go roaming about the 
house at that time of night. Still iess can I imagine wliy she 
couldn’t tell us what she was after. But she’s a straight girl, 
if ever I saw one, and we simply can’t afford to let things 
rest as they 5re. I don’t w'ant to know what she was doing 
— and I c^on’t much care. But the only way to clear her is to 
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find out who actually did the trick. It’ll be a stiff business.’ 

Douglas looked serious. , 

‘Stiff enough, if you ask ine. If you want a Watson, I’m 
your man; but you’ll need to supply the Sherlocking your- 
self. I simply haven’t the brains for it. The whole affair is 
a complete mystery— and likely to remain so, for all the 
help I could give.’ 

‘Fm not hopeful,’ confessed Westenhanger at once ‘The 
only detecting I ever did was guessing what cards were in 
my opponents’ hands It’s not so much 1 expect to get any- 
thing out, Douglas. I feel one has to turn to and do what 
one can, or else I shouldn’t be comfortable That girl’s face 
wasn't a happv sight to-night It’s got rather on my nerves, 
if you want to know ’ 

He took up hjs pipe again Douglas said ngtlnng, but his 
face showed that he understood Westcnhangcr's account of 
his feelings, 

‘What do you make of Wraxalli” Westenhanger de- 
manded, abi uptly 

'Decent ^oul, I thought Backed us up well in the matter 
of sitting on Freddie.' 

Westenhanger made no comment. Douglas let him smoke 
in silence for a while before inquiring: 

‘What do y^ou think 

‘Wraxall was the onl\ one of you who had a complete 
story ready to account for all his doings during the night. 
That’s my impression about Wraxall, Douglas’ 



Chapter VII 


CYNTHIA PENNARD moved <;licfhtly to avoid a spot of light 
which had crept across the cusliions of her hammock until 
It reached her face 

‘Douglas,’ she la/ih, ‘has a hippopotamus got a 
toughf r hide than a ihirioccio^ ^ Fd like to know ’ 

‘F\e heard them both well spoken oJ —highly com- 
mended ill fact Fd hate to draw an invidious distinction 
and cause trouble at the Zoo But why this lust for general 
information It’^ not like voii ' 

Following hfr <dance acioss the broad lawn, Douglas 
caught «udit of Freddie Stickney sitting on the grass beside 
Mis Caistoi Seorton b garden-chair C\nthia turned her 
liead again 

‘Thats quite the tliKkest-skinned c^^eature I ever heard 
of ’ she c\plaiiied, ‘and I was only wonder mg which animal 
Oiight to come aftei hue ’ 

‘Car t you spend the da\ better than in thinking up in- 
sults to IhInoccrose^ and hippopotami* The> ci wilt with 
shame if the\ dnamed you wti putting them in Freddie’*^ 
class No flics on Fieddie, as they say Why ^o * Because 
they’d merel> blunt their beaks if they tried to get thiough 
his hide His fair companion’s jiretty tougli on the surface, 
too Perhajp that’s wh\ all the gnats have moved over here 
Suppose we disappoint ’em by going d )wn to the tennis- 
courts 

Cynthiu slipped neatly out o ler hammock, and they 
went ofl together 

There was more than a grain of truth in their comments. 
Freddie SticMiey prided himself— and justly — upon one 
knightly qiMhty he never showed a wound The most biutal 

9 * 
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snubbing left him quite unabashed. Coming down to break- 
fast after the fiasco of his ‘inquest’, he had encountered 
Eileen Cressage at the head of the stairs, and he had insisted 
on chattering trivialities to her all the way down. At table, 
his beady eyes had wholly failed to sec the marked coldness 
with which he was treated bv everyone, and he took no 
notice of the fact that all conversations into which he in- 
serted himself were apt almost immediately to fade out into 
silence. Only Mrs. Citistor Scorton seemed to recognise his 
existence, and when breakfast was over, he had sought her 
out on the lawns. 

‘What do you think about this affair of the Talisman, 
Mrs. Gaistor Scorton he demanded, as he sat down on the 
tart beside chair. 

Mrs Caistor Scorton seemed to ruminate for some 
moments before replying. Then she glanced shrewdly at 
Freddie. Evidently she thought it worth while to draw him 
out. 

‘Oh, I don’t know, Mr. Stickney. I’m not clever, like you; 
and I can make nothing of it, one way or the other But Pd 
like to hear what you think. You’ve been putting two and 
two together, Prn sure^ and I expect you’ve got a good idea 
of things.’ 

Freddie rose to the bait without hesitation 

‘If it would interest you, I’m delighted to give you rnv 
infeienees. You’ve got all the facts already.’ 

Mis. Caistor Scorton nodded, but said nothing. Fioddie 
corieclcd himself immediately 

‘No, I was wrong in saying that Pyc been hunting out 
some more evidence — things that didn't come out last night. 
One 01 two points seem to be important ’ 

Mrs. Caistor Scorton became more alert. 

‘That sounds interesting, Mr, Stickney Pd like to hear 
it’ 

Freddie considered for a few moments. 

‘I was just trying to arrange it in my mind,’ he explained. 
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‘I'he easiest way will be to take each person in turn, and 
examine the evidence we have about that person in particu- 
lar. Take Eifeen Cressaqe first. I think it’s obvious that some 
of us know more about her affairs than came out last night.’ 

lie looked up into Mrs. Gaistor Scorton's face inquisi- 
tivelv as he spoke, and his voice had a hint of interrogation 
in Its tone. Mrs. Gaistor Scortou stared down at him un- 
winkingly. 

‘One would almost think you were connecting me with 
hei, Mr. Stickney 1 hardly know her.* 

‘Well, correct me if I am v/rong,’ said Fieddie, brightly. 
T admit some of it’a guesswork; but I believe Tm right. 
We’ll see Now to start with, she’s hard up. That’s common 
knowk'clge. People invite her to tlieir houses out of good 
nature, and she stays with them to save money, living on the 
I heap ’ 

No one would have imagined, from Freddie's semi- 
iudignaiit, semi-jiityiua tone, that this description accurately 
fitted his own methods during part of the year 

T beheve that’s true,’ said Mrs. Gaistor Scorton, in a 
judicial voice. ‘It’s common knowledge', as you say What 
next 

'She lost a lot of money to you at bridge the other night.’ 

'That’s common knowledge too. Mr. Stickney. Everyone 
in the room knew lliat Are tf your wonderful re\ela- 
tions 

The quite perceptible ring of disappointment in her tone 
touched Freddie on the raw^ He was put on his mettle, just 
as she intended 

‘Wait a moment,’ he begged ‘Let\ things as they 
come. She didn t pay you at the time? l\o She gave you a 
cheque I w'a^ watching her fare 'oscly just then. I’m a bit 
of a phvsioguombt, vou know. It was as plain as print to 
me That cheque was uo good, Mrs Gaistoi Scorton.’ 

Mis. Gaisto# Scorton regaided him with a rather mali- 
cious smile 
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‘Indeed Mr Stickney^' She laughed ‘Then how do you 
account for the fact that the cheque was met whep it was 
presented^ I paid it in immediately and my bank collected 
It at once ’ 

Freddie Stickney held up his hand, asking permission to 
inteiriipt hei 

‘Yes,’ he said, rapidly, ‘I suppose the cheque wa^ met 
next da\ But all the same, ^hc hadn’t a spare £200 in the 
world that night I know the signs )ou can’t deceive me 
She hadn’t the cash that night But she had it next day 
What happened in between^’ 

‘How ••hould I know •*’ 

Freddie took no notice His question had betn merely a 
rhetorical one He continued inaiking each point with 
emphasis 

‘The Talisman disappeared that’s what happened in be- 
tween And during the night w( know that Miss lilttn 
Cnssage was out of her loom at a time when the Tahsman 
might have been stolen Thfit’s no denymer thal, is then 
And what happened fiist thing next moinng^ Long before 
half of us were up, she went off to town And where did 
WestcnhauGrei run acioss hei in town * Coining out of Stir- 
becks the jewellers, the place wheie they 11 make advances 
on any little tnnket you’vt no immediate use for And \our 
chequt was met all rieht ’ 

He paused for a moment, and Mis Caistor Scorton 
looked down at him c uriously 

‘You seem \ery good at putting two and two togrther, 
Mr Stickney Do\ou enjoy it^’ 

Freddie seemed rather annoyed at the interruption It 
ruined the dramatic pause he had planned to make before 
his summing up 

Of course I enjoy it’ he replied, rather ciossly ‘I like 
using my brains Well, there’s the case It seems to me to 
need more explaining away than we’ve hatl sc far * 

‘It’s very ingenious,’ said Mrs Caistor Scorton, in a non- 



